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Tuirp ARTICLE. 


In our two preceding Numbers, we have given a sketch of 
the history, ete. of Idumea, and copious extracts from the Trav- 
els of Burckhardt in the same region. We now proceed to 
place before the reader similar extracts from the account given 
by Mr Legh of his excursion to Wady Mousa in the year 1818, 
six years after the journey of Burckhardt. 

Mr Legh had been the companion of Dr Macmichael, in a 
journey from Moscow to Constantinople in December 1817 and 
January 1818. Here they separated, Dr M. returning to Eng- 
land, while Mr L. proceeded, in the spring, to Palestine. An 
account of the journey from Moscow was afterwards published 
by the former; to which the following description of Mr Legh’s 
subsequent travels is subjoined as the last chapter. ‘The work 
bears the following title: “ Journey from Moscow to Constanti- 
nople in the years 1817, 1818. By W. Macmichael, M. D. 
F. R.S. etc.” Lond. 1819. 4to. Mr Legh made the excur- 
sion in question, in company with Captains Irby and Mangles, 
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and of Mr Bankes. ‘The two former of these gentlemen wrote 
and printed an account of the journey, for private distribution ; 
but it was never published. Many extracts from it have ap- 
peared in the Modern Traveller, and other works. Mr Bankes 
is a gentleman of taste and science, and a scholar of distin- 
guished attainments; and the public have anxiously waited for 
his long promised work upon the extraordinary monuments of 
Wady Mousa, and the historical illustrations connected with 
them. Fourteen years have now passed away since his visit to 
that place ; but the work has not yet appeared. 

In the mean time the following Sketch by Mr Legh cannot 
but be acceptable to the reader. It is lively, graphic, and 
spirited, dealing more with the character and manner of the 
present inhabitants, than with the antiquities of the country. The 
writer everywhere corroborates the previous statements of Burck- 
hardt; which, however, he had not seen, because they were not 
then published. In the names of persons and places, it will be 
seen that he follows a different orthography from that of Burck- 
hardt ; but it must be borne in mind that Burckhardt was master 
of the language, and travelled as a native Arab; while Mr L. 
appears to have known little or nothing of the Arabic, and had 
with him an interpreter. Burckhardt’s orthography is therefore, 
in every instance, to be regarded as the only correct one. ‘The 
notes of the original work are everywhere subjoined ; and a few 
have been occasionally added.—Epiror. 


Il. Skercnes erc. rrom Mr Leau. - 

The Greek vessel, on board of which I had engaged my pas- 
sage, had been detained for more than a fortnight, in the canal 
of the Bosphorus, by contrary winds; when the weather, at 
length, becoming more favourable, I sailed from Constantinople 
on the 15th of March, 1818. 

I was provided with a ferman from the Porte, and accompa- 
nied by a Janissary, Mustafa, belonging to the English embassy, 
and a Greek servant, Nicolo, a native of the island of Corfou, 
whom J had hired at St. Petersburg. The Hydriote captain, to 
whom the vessel belonged, was bound to Tarsus, for corn ; but, 
in consideration of a certain sum of money, he engaged to land 
me at Jaffa. After a tempestuous voyage of seventeen days, 
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during which we touched at the island of Rhodes, and at the 
port of Larnica, in Cyprus, where, at the earnest request of a 
Greek priest, who came to pay me a visit, fifty pilgrims bound 
to Jerusalem were taken on board, we reached Jaffa on the 2d 
of April. On my landing L assumed the Turkish dress, which 
1 had purchased at Constantinople; and, after a stay of two 
days, took the road to Jerusalem, distant about fourteen hours. 
The first night I slept at the convent of Rama, and, on the fol- 
lowing day, entered Jerusalem. On my reaching the convent 
of Terra Santa, where I was to take up my lodgings, I had the 
pleasure of finding Mr Bankes; and, in a few days, our party 
was increased by the arrival of the Honble Captain Irby and 
Captain Mangles, both of the royal navy, who had been absent 
for a short time to visit Bethlehem. ‘These three travellers had 
just returned from an unsuccessful attempt to penetrate by the 
north and eastern coast of the Dead sea to Wadi Moosa*, the 
supposed siteof Petra. ‘They had crossed the Jordan, and en- 
tered into a negotiation with the powerful tribe of the Benesa- 
kart Arabs, who, for a reward of fifteen hundred piastres, had 
engaged to conduct them to Wadi Moosa ; but, on the receipt 
of the money, were found unable to perform their promise, and 
the travellers, after suffering great privations from the want of 
food, effected a most masterly retreat from Salt, escaped the 
tents of their treacherous guides, re-crossed the Jordan, and re- 
turned to Jerusalem. Though their first attempt had failed, 
they were not to be disheartened by this disappointment ; and 
having proposed to myself to join their party on a second en- 
deavour, | eagerly embraced an offer that promised so much 
interesting discovery. 

Mr Bankes had long meditated this journey, and an idea 
may be formed of the almost insurmountable difficulties that 
seemed to prevent its accomplishment, from the enumeration of 
the objections that were started at Constantinople, when he ap- 
plied for a ferman, in which these distant places were to be in- 
serted. Karrac and Wadi Moosa were said not to be in the do- 
minions of the Grand Seignior ; and when the point was strong- 
ly urged by the British minister, Mr Bankes was referred by 
the Porte to the Pasha of Damascus, and by him to the Moosil- 
lim, or Governor, of Jerusalem. ‘The latter desired him to ap- 
ply to Abou-Nabout,f the governor of Jaffa, of whom the Be- 


* The Valley of Moses. + Sons ofa Tree. 
t The father of the Stick. 
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doueen Arabs, on the eastern side of the Dead sea, were said to 
be in great fear, as he has, in some measure, the command of 
the annual provisions of corn, which they draw from Egypt. 
But the governor of Jaffa, to whom we all now had recourse, 
declined interfering in the business, as he could not be answer- 
able for our safety; we were thus left entirely to our own re- 
sources. We remained at Jerusalem about a month, using all 
our endeavours to discover the means of prosecuting our jour- 
ney, and to persuade the Moosillim to facilitate our views, as far 
as lay in his power; and from him we obtained, at last, a 
promise, that he would write to the Sheikh of Hebron, and send 
also for the Sheikh of Karrac. We staid at Jerusalem in the ex- 
pectation of the performance of these promises, and employed our 
time in examining the curiosities of the city and neighbourhood. 
During this period of delay, Lord and Lady Belmore, and 
Captain Corry, arrived ; and it is not a little singular, that acci- 
dent should have brought together so many English travellers, 
all of whom had been in Nubia, and every one, except myself, 
as far as the second cataract. 

Lord Belmore and his party,* consisting of more than twenty 
persons, had crossed the desert from Cairo to Jaffa; an enter- 
prise, which, considering the number of females and children in 
the caravan, was one of no ordinary difficulty. We might 
esteem ourselves lucky in being at Jerusalem during Easter, 
and in having an opportunity of witnessing the ridiculous farce 
of the sacred fire, and the other superstitious ceremonies of the 
holy week, of which Maundrell has given so faithful and lively 
a description.t We also accompanied the pilgrims to the Jor- 
dan ; they amounted to about six thousand, and went under the 
protection of the Moosillim, with a strong escort of Albanians, 
Dalhis{, and the motley troops of the Arab chief Abou-Gosha,§ 
who receives the gaphar, or tribute, paid by the Christians on 
their way from Jaffa to Jerusalem. ‘The groupof pilgrims con- 
sisted of Russians, Servians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Armenians, 
Georgians, Circassians, and Christians from Asia Minor and 


* Dr. Richardson, who has published an interesting account of his 
travels, was also a member of lord Belmore’s party.—Eb. 
+ Vide 2 Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 93. 


t ‘Turkish cavalry, chiefly natives of Latichea, Hamah, and Homs, 
and distinguished irom Spahis, by wearing a sort of Persian cap in 
stead of a turban. 


§ The father of the Passage. 
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the northern parts of Syria; men, women, and children, on foot, 
horses, camels, mules, and asses; the green banner of Ma- 
homet waved at the head of the procession. The first evening 
we encamped near the village that occupies the situation of an- 
cient Jericho, forming one of the most extraordinary sights I 
had ever witnessed ; in the centre of the camp was pitched the 
tent of the Moosillim, but the greater part of the pilgrims passed 
the night on the earth, in the open air, singing, and performing 
other exercises of devotion. 

At two o’clock after midnight the drum of the Dalhis an- 
nounced the hour of departure, and we continued our march, 
by torch-light, towards the Jordan, which we reached at sun- 
rise. 

The banks of the river are so beset by tamarisks, willows, 
oleanders, and other shrubs, that the sacred stream is not visible, 
except on the nearest approach. Making their way through the 
thick bushes, men, women, and children, plunged into the water 
with the greatest eagerness and show of religious fervour: Many 
of the pilgrims jumped in with their clothes on, and others had 
their garments handed to them, which, being dipped and wrung 
out, were carefully folded up, to be preserved as holy reliques. 
Most of our party swam across the rapid stream of the Jordan, 
which is here not much wider than the Thames a little below 
Oxford, and, from the opposite bank had a full view of this sin- 
gular spectacle. ‘The water was of a white muddy colour, and 
had a brackish taste. 

On our return to the western side of the river, we left the 
pilgrims ; and thinking this a good opportunity, (notwithstanding 
the advice of the Moosillim to the contrary,) went by the ruined 
convent of St. John, along the plain incrusted with salt, a dis- 
tance of about six miles, to the north-western side of the Dead 
sea. Our Arab guides had endeavoured to alarm us as to the 
consequences of bathing in these pestiferous waters ; but we 
made the experiment, and found that, though two of our party 
were unable to swim, they were buoyed up in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. ‘The sensation perceived immediately upon 
dipping was, that we had lost our sight; and any part of the 
body that happened to be excoriated, smarted excessively. The 
taste of the water was bitter, and intolerably saline. 

From this experiment some of us suffered a good deal of in- 
convenience, an oily incrustation being left upon the body, which 
no attempt at washing could remove for some time ; and seve- 
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ral of the party continued to lose portions of skin for many suc- 
ceeding days.* Upon the shore of the Dead sea, we found 
many pieces of bitumen, and in the water saw several small shell- 
fish, not unlike periwinkles. ‘The mountains on each side of 
the northern extremity are exceedingly high, rising abruptly 
from the margin of the water, and extending towards the south, 
as far as the eye can reach. On our return to the camp of the 
pilgrims, the procession was beginning to move ; they halted at 
the distance of two hours from Jerusalem, but we entered the 
city that night. 

The scheme of our journey to Petra now occupied all our 
thoughts, and we waited impatiently for. the performance of the 
promises of the governor of Jerusalem, and the arrival of the 
Sheikh from Karrac ; but we soon began to discover that thc 
letter to Hebron had never been despatched, and that the Moo- 
sillim had no serious intentions of giving us the least assistauce. 
If the expedition was to be undertaken, we were to depend up- 
on ourselves for its performance. We accordingly bought 
horses, and equipped ourselves and our attendants in the most 
ordinary dress of Bedoueens, consisting of a shirt of cotton, over 
which we had a coarse thick frock of the same materials, an 
abba, or cloak of woollen stuff, with broad brown and white 
stripes; the covering for the head was a square handkerchief, 
with alternate red, green, and yellow stripes, folded up in a tri- 


angular form, (fastened to the crown of the head by a worsted 


* According to an analysis of the water of the Dead sea, made 
with the most scrupulous exactness by Dr Marcet, the contents of 
one hundred grains of the water were found to be as follows :— 
Grains. 
Muriat of lime 3,920 
Muriat of magnesia ‘ ‘ , - 10246 
Muriat of soda ‘ , . 10,360 
Sulphat of lime . . : . . . 0,054 


24,580 


Its specific gravity is 1,211, and if the salts be only desiccated at 
the temperature of 180°, they will amount to 41 per cent. of the wa- 
ter; but if reduced to a state of perfect dryness, their weight is one 
fourth of the fluid.—Vide Philosophical Transactions for the year 1807. 
[Compare with the above the account of Messrs. Fisk and King, 
Miss. Herald, Ap. 1824. p. 92.—Eb. 
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rope,) with two of its corners depending from the ears, while 
the other hung down the neck. Our costume was completed 
by a pair of red boots, the most expensive article of our dress, 
which cost thirteen piastres, and by a belt, or girdle, in which 
we carried our pistols. ‘Ihe party consisted of Captains Irby 
and Mangles, and their servant Ibrahim, a Christian Arab, a na- 
tive of ‘Tiberias; Mr Bankes, with his domestic, the renegado 
Hadgi Mahomet, a soldier belonging to the Pasha of Egypt, who 
was by birth an Italian, and acted as his dragoman ; and myself, 

with James Curtin my interpreter,* the Tartar Mustafa, who 
had come with me from Constantinople, and Georgiolio, an Ar- 
menian, who was to take charge of my horses. The Greek 
servant Nicolo, was sent with all our baggage and valuables, to 
await our return at Acre. We carried our money, consisting of 
the smallest Turkish gold coin, called rubees, each equal to two 
piastres and thirty paras, rather less than two shillings, con- 
cealed in leathern belts about our waists. 

We respectively assumed the Arab appellations of Abdallah, 
Hassan, Halleel, to which the title of E] Beg}+ was usually are 
ded, and Osman, which was the name I had adopted. 

We mounted our horses, and, two hours before dusk, on the 
6th of May, rode out of the gate of Bethlehem, under the guid- 
ance of a single Arab, to whom Mr Bankes had formerly shewn 
great kindness, in being the means of procuring the liberation of 
his son from prison. We took the road to Haleel-rochman, or 
Hebron, famous as the burial-place of Abraham, and slept the 
first night in the convent at Bethlehem. 

May 7. At an early hour in the morning we took leave of 
our hosts, the priests ; and, passing by the pools of Solomon, 
ascended the Frank Mountain, a high conical hill, reported to 
have been defended for forty years, after the expulsion of the 
crusaders from the rest of the Holy Land. From its summit it 
is easy to catch different glimpses of the Dead sea, and a white 
point was indicated to us as the situation of Karrac, on its east- 
ern side. From the Mountain of the Franks we visited the 
Labyrinth, consisting of natural grottos, on one side of a deep 
and gloomy ravine. The ruins of Tekoa, which we next 


* By birth an Irishman, who had been for eight years in the s ser- 
vice of M. Belzoni ; his zeal, fidelity, and knowledge of the Arabic 
language, were of the greatest use to me. 


+ The prince. 
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reached, presenting only the foundations of some considerable 
buildings, stand on a slight eminence, from which the Dead sea 
is also to be seen. The country hence to Hebron is more cul- 
tivated, and of a more inviting aspect, than the vicinity of Jeru- 
salem ; and the sides of the hills are partially covered with the 
prickly oak, arbutus, and fir-trees. Continuing our route, we 
rode by several camps of Fellahs, or cultivating Arabs, who 
treated us with civility, offering us lebbin, or sour milk, and in- 
viting us to stop the night in their tents; but we moved on, and 
passing an Arab village, entered Hebron at dusk. ‘The Sheikh 
received us kindly, and allotted us a small room, attached to the 
khan; and when we stated to him the object of our journey, 
seemed to make no objection to our proceeding to Wadi Moosa. 

May 8. The next morning we walked about the town, ap- 
parently populous, but of no very great dimensions, and sur- 
veyed, from the outside, the mosque which is built. over the 
sepulchre of Abraham ; an edifice of such sanctity, that, even in 
our present correct costume of Arabs, we dared not attempt to 
enter it. 

The ancient and lower part of the mosque is formed of enor- 
mous stones, some that appeared to be about twenty-six feet in 
length; and, from the general aspect of the building, resembling 
neither Grecian, Roman, nor early Christian architecture, it 
seemed to me to be possibly of Jewish origin. Though we 
were not allowed to enter the sacred precincts of the mosque, 
Hadgi Mahomet, the attendant of Mr Bankes, and my Tartar, 
were admitted ; and reported that they had seen in the interior 
four or five tombs, covered with red velvet. ‘The sepulchre of 
Abraham was more richly decorated than any of the others. At 
the mouth of a well, sunk in the interior of the building, stood a 
dervish, who, for a slight gratification, wrote down the names of 
the devotees who consulted him, and then dropped the paper, 
carefully watching its manner of descent: if it fell perpendicu- 
larly, without any vibration, the omen was good ; otherwise it 
betokened ill. ‘The fate of the name of my Tartar was of the 
latter complexion, and the effect of this evil augury was visible 
during the rest of the journey ; for, naturally rather a coward, 
he ever afterwards betrayed signs of the most ridiculous terror. 

When we visited the Sheikh, and repeated our request, he 
desired us to wait; saying, that a caravan was expected from 
Wadi Moosa, and that we should accompany it on its return. 
We now called upon the Seraff, or Jew banker, who was re- 
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ported to have great influence with the Sheikh, and endeavoured 
to win him over to our interests. Mr Bankes also presented a 
watch to the Sheikh, which, however, he received reluctantly, 
and seemed, on the whole, discontented and unwilling to assist 
us. We soon learned that the watch had been given by the 
Sheikh to the Jew, apparently with a design of shewing that he 
did not think the present of sufficient value for himself. On our 
again calling on the Jew, we found the Sheikh in close consul- 
tation with him ; and we now offered the sum of three hundred 
and fifty piastres for guides to conduct us to Wadi Moosa, the 
great object of our expedition. At first it was hinted, that for 
that sum we should be forwarded to Karrac ; but on our per- 
sisting in the substitution of Wadi Moosa for that place, it was 
finally agreed that for four hundred piastres, which should be 
instantly paid into the hands of the Jew, our guides should be 
ready to attend us early in the morning. 

The Jew afterwards shewed us the synagogue, and as the 
bargain seemed perfectly arranged we retired with satisfaction 
to our khan. But on the following day the business was as lit- 
tle advanced as ever; during the course of the night the Sheikh 
had become alarmed at his own determination, and cailed upon 
us at the khan, accompanied by the elders of the town, and the 
guides who had been selected for the journey. In the presence 
of these people, the Sheikh stated who we were, whence we had 
come, and the place to which we were desirous of proceeding ; 
and then offering the four hundred piastres to the guides, asked 
them if they were willing to undertake the affair ; as, for his 
part, he was quite unable to promise us the least aid or protec- 
tion. The reply of the guides, notwithstanding the tempting 
offer of the money, was decidedly in the negative. On this, the 
Sheikh most honourably returned the money, and the present of 
the watch, declining to have any thing more to do in the busi- 
ness. 

We rose, and mounting our horses, immediately quitted the 
town. Under the shade of some olive trees, at a short distance 
from Hebron, we halted, and consulted together what course to 
adopt. ‘The Bedoveen Arab, who had accompanied Mr Bankes 
from Jerusalem, and another who had joined us on our road to 
Hebron, used every argument to induce us to return; but we 
decided to send a messenger to the Sheikh, offering to adopt his 
proposal of going first to Karrac, and requesting that he would 


furnish us with guides for that purpose; but our offer met with 
Vor. III. No. 12. 80 
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a decided refusal. An Arab horseman now rode up to us, and 
being told of our dilemma, volunteered himself to be our con- 
ductor to Wadi Moosa; we immediately embraced his offer, 
and, having proceeded about two miles, perceived two horse- 
men riding in full speed aftér us, and shouting to us to stop. 
We halted in a corn-field, and sent the Arnaout of Mr Bankes 
to the Sheikh, to hear the proposition which he now had to make. 
While waiting for the return of the messenger, we fell asleep, 
and, on our awaking, found ourselves entirely alone; the two 
Arabs who had hitherto attended us had availed themselves of 
this opportunity quietly to make their escape, and the horseman 
who had lately so courageously proposed to be our guide to 
Wadi Moosa, had equally withdrawn. 

Soon after, our messenger returned accompanied by a Jew, 
the brother of the Sheikh, and two Arabs, with a letter addressed 
to Sheikh Yousouf Amgelie, the governor of Karrac, and a de- 
mand of three hundred piastres, or two hundred piastres and 
the watch, for permission to proceed thither. We agreed to 
pay one hundred and fifty piastres, together with the watch, and 
giving the Jew two rubees for his share in the negotiation, and 
one (about two shillings) to the brother of the sheikh, for which 
he appeared very thankful, we rode off with our two guides to 
the tents of the Yellaheen Arabs, to which tribe they belonged. 

We proceeded onwards in a south-easterly direction, and 
watered our horses at a well near some patches of standing bar- 
ley, of which our Arabs cut a sufficient quantity for our horses ; 
and, filling one of their abbas with it, pointed out to us, in the 
distance, the black spots on the desert, the tents of their breth- 
ren, where we were to sleep. It was dusk when we reached 
the camp, the watch dogs were on the outside, and the few 
camels, sheep, and goats they possessed, were already placed 
for security within the interior circuit of the encampment. The 
number of tents was about thirty-five; the tribe seemed very 
poor, but they received us with hospitality, and killed a sheep 
for our entertainment. The women, of whom the Arabs ap- 
peared very jealous, remained concealed during the whole time 
of our stay. In the Sheikh’s tent, where we slept, we contracted, 
for the first time, an unceasing source of torment, from the tribes 
of vermin with which these people swarm ; and never were en- 
tirely free from this annoyance until we had washed in the baths 
of Dgezar,* the famous Pasha at Acre. 


* The Butcher. 
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May 10. When we arose on the following morning a nego- 
tiation was to be commenced with our host, an affair of no 
small difficulty with a cunning and prevaricating Arab. After 
much altercation, it was agreed that we should pay seventy-five 
piastres to the Sheikh, and ten to each of -five guides who were 
to attend us, armed with muskets, to Karrac. Though the terms 
of the contract were received by the Arabs with apparent indif- 
ference, and even reluctance, no sooner was the bargain con- 
cluded, than they all fought, throwing stones, at each other, 
drawing their swords, and contending who should be selected 
for the journey. 

We quitted the tents in the company of the Sheikh, and soon 
were joined by our five guides, carrying their muskets. At a 
short distance, we endeavoured to persuade the Arabs to change 
their rout, and lead us directly to Wadi Moosa, offering them 
the considerable bribe of five hundred piastres ; but this propo- 
sal they rejected, saying, that not even five thousand piastres 
should induce them to undertake so perilous an expedition ; that 
the Arabs of that country were of a most savage character, and 
occupied a mountainous district, concealing themselves in the 
clefts of the rocks, and hurling down stones and other missiles, 
on any strangers who might venture to approach their strong 
holds. In an hour and a half we reached a tank, where we 
watered our horses, which occupied us nearly half an hour, as 
we possessed only one small skin, with which to draw the water. 
Now, our guides finding that we were so rich, from the imprudent 
offer we had made them of five hundred piastres to take us to 
Wadi Moosa, resolutely demanded the same sum, or they would 
not even conduct us to Karrac.* This imposition we as firmly 
resisted, telling them they might return to their camp if they 
pleased, but that we should continue on our way, as we well 
knew the direction of the route we had to follow. We mount- 
ed our horses, and leaving them behind, pursued our journey 
through a very mountainous tract of desert ; ; the prospect was a 
dreary one, but, having got so far, we were determined, at. all 
hazards, to proceed. At the expiration of three hours one of 


* It is but fair to observe here, that this was the only attempt we 
ever met with among the Arabs, to depart from the terms of an agree- 
ment they had once made ; for, though eager to stipulate the most 
advantageous conditions for themselves, they, on all other occasions, 
shewed the most honourable inclination to adhere to their bargain. 
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our guides made his appearance behind us, on the summit of a 
hill, waving his turban, and vociferating with all his might. 
Though not a little pleased at this circumstance, we still affected 
great indifference, and, seemingly regardless of his shouts, con- 
tinued slowly on our way. Ina short time he came up, to- 
gether with two other of the Arabs, who overtook us breathless 
with haste, and now appeared willing to continue with the party, 
as if no difference had ever taken place. 

Travelling onwards for about a league, the country assumed 
the most fantastic shapes; conical hills of a white chalky ap- 
pearance, whose summits were covered with flinty substances, 
seemed to have been produced by some powerful convulsion of 
nature, as if the bowels of the earth had been turned up and 
exposed to view. From these eminences we enjoyed one of 
the most commanding prospects of the Dead Sea, and of the 
great plain that extends from its southern extremity. The sight, 
though cheerless, convinced us, at least, that the project of 
reaching the eastern side of the sea was not entirely impracti- 
cable. We began to descend, leading our horses down a most 
difficult and dangerous path for two hours, till we reached a 
small pool of rain-water, not far from which stood the remains 
of a ruined Arab fort, with loop-holes, commanding the pass. 
Near the water a few trees were growing, producing a fruit, 
called by the Arabs the doom-apple ; it is very different from 
the doom-palm of Egypt; the fruit is of the size of a small 
plum, of a reddish-yellow colour, and of a pleasant acid sweet 
taste, which we found very refreshing. About sun-set we 
reached the plain, and proceeding southward about one hour, 
entered a ravine, where we determined to stop for the night, 
though much against the inclination of our guides, who urged us 
to pass the valley of the Dead Sea, and cross the river Naber 
el Hossan, or Horse River,* where we should be in security ; 
but the darkness of the night, the fatigue of the day’s journey, 
and the want of confidence in our Arab conductors, determined 
us to adhere to our original resolution. 

We endeavoured to make a fire with the woodt+ lying about, 


* Properly the El hsa of Burckhardt, and here called Horse river 
only by mistake ; see the note on p. 407 above. Fora fuller account 
of the dreary nature of this region, see the work of Irby and Mangles ; 
also Calmet’s Dict. Art. Sart, Vatuey or, p. 804.—Eb. 


+ During our examination of the coast of the Dead sea, we found great 
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but owing to the great quantity of salt with which it was impreg- 
nated, our attempt was unsuccessful, and we were obliged to 
pass the night, without even the luxury of acup of coffee. Our 
only refreshment consisted of some flour mixed with the water 
we bad brought from the pool in our goat-skins, and our repose 
was disturbed by the distant barking of dogs, which our guides 
told us proceeded from a station of Bedoueens, who might have 
seen us from the opposite side, and were probably watching 
our movements. 

May 11. Before day-light we left the ravine, and continued 
our route along the foot of the high mountain-ridge, whose sides 
were sometimes formed of pure rock-salt, fragments of which 
had rolled down, or were seen hanging in other places as stalac- 
tites from the perpendicular sections of the rocks. We now 
struck across the sandy plain, leaving the more marshy country 
to the left, and reached a tract grown over with reeds, acacia, 
tamarisk, the mustard tree, and a great variety of other shrubs, 
that would have afforded the most interesting objects of research 
to a botanist. The more open country, near the banks of the 
Horse River, was cultivated with barley and wheat, and the na- 
tives, of a wild and savage appearance, were of a dark bronze 
colour. Though early in the morning, the heat was intense, 
and we approached the Arabs, who were employed in getting 
in their harvest, (contrary to the advice of our guides, who rep- 
resented them as being of a very vicious character,) in the hopes 
of obtaining some provisions, for which our meagre fare of the 
preceding night had made us very keen. ‘They conducted us 
to some rude wigwams, formed of reeds, where we saw sever- 
al of their tribe employed in beating out their corn; they behav- 
ed to us with great respect, as we had thought it prudent here 
to assume the character of soldiers, belonging to Mahomed Aga 
of Jaffa, sent by him on some business of his, to Karrac. We 
were treated with the doom-apple, pounded into a paste, and 
mixed up with butter, which we found very palatable; but we 
were so tormented by flies, and our horses so bitten by them, 
as to stream with blood, so that we were compelled soon to take 


quantities of the trunks of the palm-tree thrown up on the shores, and 
seemingly preserved by their perfect impregnation with salt. Jeri- 
cho was formerly celebrated for its dates, but now there are, probably, 
not more than a dozen palms growing near that spot, and few are 
observable in the neighbourhood of the Dead sea. 
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our leave. When we offered them a remuneration for their 
hospitality in money, they at first refused it; but, at length, 
when we told them that our master, Abou-Nabout of Jaffa, 
would be displeased with us for not rewarding their kindness, 
they reluctantly consented. 

These Arabs call themselves Goharnees.* 

The distance across the valley we had passed was computed 
to be about fourteen miles; and the rugged tract we entered 
upon at the foot of the mountains, to the east of the Dead sea, 
was strewed with large fragments of porphyry, granite, breccia, 
serpentine, and basalt, fallen down from the rocks to the right. 
Our route was E. N. E. for three hours, and afterwards, until 
six o’clock in the evening, was north ; when we halted on the 
banks of a small and rapid rivulet, flowing through a ravine, 
beautifully wooded with oleanders, acacia, and a few palm-trees. 

May 12. At three o’clock we turned to the east, and began 
a steep ascent, through the gorge of the mountains, that brought 
us, after three hours, within sight of the fortress of Karrac. On 
our way thither we were hailed by some Arabs, who had seen 
our fire during the night; and, on their approach, we exchanged 
the reciprocal Mussulman salutation, “ Peace be on you, on you 
be peace.”+ Their intentions had, at first, been hostile, but 
seeing we were well armed, they allowed us to proceed without 
molestation ; and, after passing a stream, that, rising at the foot 
of the mountain of Karrac, turns a mill, and waters some gar- 
dens, planted with olives, figs, and Indian corn, we descended 
into the deep ravine that surrounds the perpendicular rock of the 
fortress. The ascent was so steep as to oblige us to dismount, 
and with much fatigue we reached the western entrance, formed 
by a long winding passage, apparently cut with great labour 
through the natural rock. At the other extremity of the exca- 
vation, the ruins of extensive buildings appeared before us; on 
the left stood the remains of a square edifice, which had, prob- 
ably, been formerly the keep of the fortification, and on the 
right were dilapidated walls of another building of some magni- 
tude. The whole seemed of Saracenic architecture. The 
place had the air of having formerly been much more populous ; 
but the houses of the present inhabitants were mean, built of 
mud, flat-roofed, and very low. Some ingenuity was, however, 





* The Ghowadrene of Burckhardt ; see p. 273 above.—Ep. 
+ Salem alicum, alicum salem. 
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displayed in the manner of supporting the roofs, effected by two 
arches of stone, on which were placed reeds and sticks, and 
over all a coating of mud. The only mosque in Karrac was in 
ruins, and there were also to be seen the remains of a Greek 
church; in the exterior walls of the fortifications were several 
Arabic inscriptions. Our guides took us to the house of the 
Sheikh, situated in the centre of the town; but he was not at 
home, being absent at the village of Khanzeer,* distant about 
three hours from Karrac, whither he had gone to celebrate his 
marriage with a young bride, of the age of twelve. But the son 
of the Skeikh, Abdelkader,t gave us a friendly reception, in- 
vited us into his house, and immediately presented us with cof- 
fee. When he had read our letter from the Sheikh of Hebron, 
and been informed of the object of our journey, he despatched 
a messenger to the village to announce our arrival to his father, 
the Sheikh Yousouf Amgelie.—We soon attracted the curiosity 
of the inbabitants, who came in crowds to see us ; and among 
them was a Greek priest, who recollected M. Seetzent and our 
lamented friend Sheikh Ibrahim. The inquiries of the priest 
after the fate of the latter, excited feelings of regret in us all, for 
we had all known him in Egypt. The priest in whose house 
he had lodged when at Karrac, spoke of him in terms of the 
highest commendation ; and it was, probably, because he sup- 
posed we were countrymen of M. Burckhardt, that he offered 
us his good offices with the governor of the town. Sheikh 
Yousouf did not return the following day, which we employed 
in exploring the ruins of the town and castle of Karrac, from 
whence the city of Jerusalem and the mountain of the Franks 
are clearly discernible across the Dead sea in a north-westerly 
direction. The population of Karrac is half Christian and half 
Mahometan, who appeared to live on a very amicable footing. 
The women here were not under the usual restraint, but went 
with their faces uncovered, upon which were generally to be 
seen dark bluish spots, made, I believe, with antimony; from 
one of their nostrils a ring was frequently suspended. They 
wore robes of blue cotton, and a black silk veil drawn across the 


* The Khanzyre of Burckhardt ; see p. 403 above.—Ep. 
+ The Slave of Power. 


t The author of 4 Brief Account of the Countries adjoining the 
Lake Tiberias, the Jordan, and the Dead Sea, published in London, 
1810. [See p. 444 above. } 
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point of the chin only. Their conversation with us was per- 
fectly unembarrassed ; and one of them being ill, asked us for 
medicine, the beneficial effect of which increased the good opin- 
ion they began to entertain of us. The Sheikh arrived on the 
following day ; during which we had been regaled by his brother, 
who had invited us and several of his friends to a feast, at 
which he treated us with a sheep. Our interview with Sheikh 
Yousouf was very different, and much more satisfactory, than 
any we had yet bad; he was a fine, venerable old man, with a 
white beard, apparently about sixty years of age, with manners 
blunt and sincere. His first question was, Are you come to see 
the country of your forefathers? And when we explained to 
him the nature of our journey, and asked him to assist us, he 
replied instantly, that he would consent to accompany us to 
Wadi Moosa on the payment of four hundred piastres. The 
bargain was struck, and we left Karrac on the following morning, 
17th May, in company with the Sheikh.* 

On riding out of the town, we passed some sepulchres cut in 
the living rock, and continued our route in an easterly direction 
over a fine undulating country, covered with good pasturage, for 
two hours, when we reached the tents of his son Ismael : for 
the tribe of which our Sheikh was at the head, have their maga- 
zines of corn and places of retreat in the fortress of Karrac, but 
pass the greatest part of the year in the open and cultivated 
country around. During this day’s journey we had been 
joined by an Arab, who had just returned from the Wahabees, 
by whom he had been carried off at the time they were in the 
neighbourhood of Karrac. He had been detained by them for 
three years, a part of which time he had spent at Derajeh, their 
capital, which he stated to be very strong; and told us that 
while he was among them, they were governed by a female of 
great courage and enterprise. Every evening, he said, the 

uhabees gave their horses camels’ milk to drink, to render 


them strong and capable of bearing fatigue. 





* This Sheikh, it will be recollected, is the same person whom 
Burckhardt, travelling as a poor Arab, found so faithless. To the 
rich Englishmen, travelling with authority, he would naturally pre- 
sent a different exterior. Still, experience taught them also, in re- 
spect to him, “on many occasions, that honesty has no place what- 
ever among the virtues of an Arab.” See under June 18; and com- 
pare the language of Burckhardt on pp. 404, 405, above.—Eb. 
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Ismael, who appeared to be the favourite son of the old Sheikh 
Yousouf, had a fine intelligent countenance, was about twenty- 
four years of age, and gave us a cordial welcome. On enter- 
ing his tent, he and every one present rose to receive the Skeikh, 
under whose protection we were travelling ; a respect the Arabs 
always pay to their chief, and which they usually shewed to our- 
selves. We all interchanged the kiss of friendship; a cere- 
mony that consists in first touching the hands of each other, and 
then applying your own hand to the mouth and forehead. On 
being seated, a fire was made in one corner of the tent, of 
bushes or camels’ dung, before which an old Arab placed him- 
self and roasted some coffee in an iron ladle, constantly stirring 
it with a small rod of the same metal attached to the ladle by a 
chain. It was then pounded in a wooden mortar, and after- 
wards boiled. ‘The caffee gee drank the first cup, to prove that 
it was not poisonous, and the beverage was then distributed 
among the guests, and to any casual visitors who might happen 
to enter. We were afierwards served with curds and whey, to 
be drunk out of the hollow of our hands, for we saw no spoons, 
and our supper consisted of an entire sheep cut in pieces and 
boiled in /ebbin* or sour milk; for the Bedoueens never boil 
their meat in water, and seldom, if ever, eat bread with their 
flesh. ‘Their manner of eating, which we were obliged to con- 
form to, was as follows :—The pieces of mutton were thrown 
into a large wooden bowl, and the fat of the tail being cut in 
lumps, was placed on the top, for this was reckoned the chief 
delicacy, and was bolted with the greatest avidity. A smaller 
bowl containing hot butter+ was brought in and poured over the 
meat. It was necessary to be on the alert, for as many as could 
get near were squatted round the mess, and every hand was ea- 
gerly employed in snatching and tearing the pieces of meat. 
Those who were not able to approach the bowl, stood at the 
backs of the other more fortunate guests, and thankfully receiv- 





* “Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk.”—Exod. 
chap. xxiii. y. 19. This was a custom probably practised by some 
neighbouring people: or perhaps the prohibition applied only to the 
particular milk specified, that of the mother. 


+ Their butter, made from the milk of goats, or sheep, is churned 
by the women, who suspend from the apex of three sticks placed 
pyramidically, a skin partly filled with milk and partly inflated. This 
they move rapidly to and fro till the process is completed. 


Vou. Il. No. 12. 81 
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ed the half-gnawed bones, which they finally threw to the dogs 
who formed the outer circle. The repast was concluded by a dish 
of burgul, made of green wheat, peeled and boiled in the same 
sour milk that had served for the cooking of the mutton. It 
was eaten by being formed into balls by the band, and then, by 
the help of the thumb, dexterously thrust into the mouth. The 
above description of an entertainment in the tent of a Bedoueen 
Arab, is not in the least exaggerated; and applies, pretty uni- 
formly, to every feast given to us during our residence amongst 
these people. 

In the vicinity of this camp were various ruined towns. 

On the morning of the 18th, at six o’clock, we left the tents, 
taking a south-easterly direction over some rich country abound- 
ing in corn and good pasturage ; and, passing by the tomb of 
the Sheikh Abou-Taleb, halted, at tea o’clock, at the encamp- 
ment of Sheikh Salim, under whose protection, our friend You- 
souf told us, it was absolutely necessary to place ourselves, be- 
fore we could proceed to Wadi Moosa. The manner of enter- 
ing an Arab camp is this :—If the Skeikh happens to be in com- 
pany with the strangers, you ride directly through the circle to- 
wards the tent of the chief; but, if not, the custom is, to form 
in line at some distance from the encampment, and, on nearer 
approach, suddenly to wheel round, at the back of the other 
tents, and thus reach from behind the residence of the chief. A 
spear of bamboo, under the iron head of which usually hangs a 
bunch of ostrich feathers, is reared up against his tent, and dis- 
tinguishes the abode of the Sheikh, in front of which, at a short 
distance, is piqueted his mare. Our first reception from Sheikh 
Salim was very hospitable, and he gave us the common repast 
of a boiled sheep; but when we came to touch upon the subject 
of our further expedition, he demanded the sum of two hundred 
and fifty piastres for his attendance on that occasion. This we 
obstinately refused, as we had been led to think that fifty pias- 
tres would have been sufficient; and we rode back from his 
tents, as if intending to give up the journey altogether, rather 
than submit to such an imposition. Our conduct enraged Sheikh 
Salim, who exclaimed in a fury, as we retreated from his camp, 
that he wished “a flash of lightning would come and sweep us 
all from the face of the earth;” and he added, that if it had 
not been for his friend Yousouf, he would have had five hun- 
dred piastres. After a good deal of dispute, it was arranged 
that he should receive one hundred and fifty piastres, for which 
he agreed to join our party ; and we left his camp, our route 
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being due south, until we reached, in the evening, the tents of 
some Bedoueens of his tribe. Our friend and protector, Sheikh 
Yousouf, had here some difficulty in satisfying the curiosity of 
the Arabs, who were all eager to know who we were, whither 
we were going, and why we had come into their country. He 
conciliated them by saying that we were Englishmen, and, 
though not strictly Mohammedans, yet we had saved Acre from 
being burnt by the French; and, to convince them of our con- 
sequence, displayed and read to them our different fermans. 
“ Here,” said he, “is the ferman of Abou Nabout of Jaffa ; 
and here is the ferman of Solyman, Pasha of Acre; this is 
the ferman of Sali, Pasha of Damascus; and this the fer- 
man of Mahmoud Ali, the Pasha of Cairo ; and here,” cried 
he, kissing that from Constantinople, and then respectfully ap- 
plying it to his forehead, “ is the ferman of the Sultan ; and this,” 
pointing to my janissary, “is the Tartar of the Sultan.” But, 
notwithstanding these powerful recommendations, they persisted 
in thinking we had some sinister views in our visit, that we were 
come to discover the wells of water, for the purpose of inform- 
ing our king of them, who would then attack and conquer their 
country. ‘These fears Yousouf attempted to dissipate, by telling 
them, that from all he had heard, our country was one of the 
best in the world, and that we were come only to see the old 
buildings, to which none similar existed in England. During 
our stay in this camp, we observed many of the old women, and 
a few of the young ones also, with their cheeks scratched and 
their faces covered with blood, and were informed that they 
had mourned the day before for the death of a female belonging 
to the family of the Sheikh. 

May 19. This day we passed some ruins, apparently Ro- 
man, as we descended into the valley of Ellasar,* which was 
covered with large masses of volcanic rocks; and having 
mounted the opposite slope, we arrived at a camp of thirty-five 
tents. One of our party had accidentally dropped a telescope, 
which the Arabs would not at first restore, without a large 
bribe, but ultimately gave it up, on receiving a few piastres. 
Near this spot we saw a ruin of some importance, with a few 
columns standing, probably Roman; and from hence a white 
streak in the distant desert was pointed out to us, as the Darab- 
el-hadg, or the road to Mecca. After seeing the ruins, we 
returned, and slept that night in the camp. 


* The El Ahsa of Burckhardt; see the note on p. 407 above.—Ep., 
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May 20. Our route to-day was due south till twelve o’clock, 
over a country covered partially with low bushes, when we 
reached an encampment of fifteen tents in a small valley, where 
we dined. They were of the tribe of Hadgea. During our 
stay, a great confusion was occasioned in the camp, by an alarm 
of thieves who were stealing their sheep, and the women set up 
a loud shout; the men ran to the top of the hills with their 
matchlocks slung over their shoulders, and we also went with 
them to their assistance, but the marauders were gone. 

From this place we saw the fortress of Shubac, and passing 
by two volcanic craters on our left, and one on our right, ob- 
served a Roman road formed of lava, upon which we continued 
for some distance, when we lost sight of it, and arrived at Shu- 
bac at six o’clock in the evening. 

We approached the town on the north-east side by a circuit- 
ous path, and entered by an iron gate. On our ascending the 
hill towards the town, the natives had assembled in front of the 
castle with their arms, taking us for Bedoueens ; but when they 
saw we were accompanied by the Sheikhs Yousouf and Salim, 
they conducted us to a khan, brought corn for our horses, and 
treated us with coffee, mutton, and some excellent figs, pre- 
served in such a manner as to retain their flavour and green 
colour, as if they were freshly gathered. Shubac is a very 
strong position, but chiefly in ruins, among which we observed 
the remains of a church, probably of the architecture of the time 
of the crusades.* The ravine that surrounds the town is about 
three hundred feet deep, cultivated with gardens full of fig-trees, 
and the calcareous rock is excavated into several sepulchres. 
Soon after our arrival, an alarm was spread here also, of thieves 
who had carried off the goats of the inhabitants, but their pur- 
suit was fruitless. 'The Sheikh of Shubac, Ebn-Raschid, was 
not in the town, but encamped at some distance. 

May 21. At four o’clock in the afternoon, as the Sheikh 
was not yet returned, we received an order to go to him 
in his tents, but we deferred our departure till the follow- 
ing morning. As we rode through the crowd of inhabitants, 
accompanied by the governor of the fortress of Shubac, Soly- 
man, we overheard them exclaim, What white Arabs! In three 
hours we reached the camp of Mahomet Ebn-Raschid, but he 


* Shubac is the Shobak of Burckhardt, and the Mons Regalis of the 
crusaders; see the historical notices on p. 269 above; and Burck- 
hardt’s account, p. 419 above.—Eb. 
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was not there: we met, however, a merchant, whom we had 
seen at Hebron, there, who complained grievously of having 
been robbed by his people of some linen, which they would not 
return. A 

On the 23d, Sheikh Mahomet Ebn-Raschid arrived, and with 
him also came the Sheikh Abou-Zeitun*, the Governor of Wa- 
di Moosa. The latter proved afterwards our most formidable 
enemy, and we were indebted to the courage and unyielding 
spirit of the former for the accomplishment of our journey, and 
the sight of the wonders of Petra. When we related to the 
two Sheikhs, who had just entered the camp, our eager desire 
to be permitted to proceed, Abou-Zeitun swore, “ by the beard 
of the Prophet,” and by “the Creator,” that the Caffres, or in- 
fidels, should not come into his country. 

But Ebn-Raschid, who began to shew a great inclination to 
oblige us, from the moment he knew that we had a ferman from 
the Pasha of Egypt, (by whom he had been much employed in 
carrying wood from Cairo to Suez, for the purpose of build- 
ing boats,) appeared firmly resolved to further our plan. Now, 
there arose 2 great dispute between the two Sheikhs, in the tent, 
which assumed a serious aspect; the Sheikh of Wadi Moosa, 
at length, starting up, vowed that if we should dare to pass 
through his lands, we should be shot like so many dogs. Our 
friend Mahomet mounted, and desired us to follow his example, 
which when he saw we had done, he grasped his spear and 
fiercely exclaimed, “I have set them on their horses, let me 
see who dare stop Ebn-Raschid.” We rode along a valley, the 
people of Wadi Moosa, with their Sheikh at their head, con- 
tinuing on the high ground to the left, in a parallel direction, 
watching our movements. In half an hour we halted at a 
spring, and were joined by about twenty horsemen, provided 
with lances, and thirty men on foot with match-lock guns, and 
a few double-mounted dromedaries, whose riders were well 
armed. On the arrival of this reinforcement, the chief, Ebn- 
Raschid, took an oath in the presence of his Arabs, swearing, 
“by the honour of their women, and by the beard of the 
Prophet, that we,” pointing to our party, “ should drink of the 
waters of Wadi Moosa, and go wherever we pleased in their 
accursed country.” ‘The Sheikhs, Yousouf and Salim, had re- 
mained behind ; our good old friend, the former, thinking that 


* The father of the Olive-tree. 
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we were doomed to destruction by our own rashness, as he had 
employed every argument, in vain, to induce us to desist from 
the undertaking. But both parties were equally pledged not to 
retreat, and nothing could exceed the obstinate resolution of our 
protector, the Sheikh Ebn-Raschid, which hitherto had been 
exerted in our behalf in the most disinterested manver, as he 
had as yet neither received nor been promised any remuneration. 
Having quitted the ravine, a most magnificent view opened upon 
us; the ragged peak of Mount Hor was seen towering over the 
dark mountains to our right ; to the left, and before us, was a 
boundless expanse of desert ; on the sloping sides of the hills 
close to us, were growing many carob trees, in a hollow of the 
trank of one of which we found some good water. Soon after- 
wards we arrived at the tents of Ebn-Raschid, amounting to a- 
bout seventy, pitched in three distinct circles. 

As the tents of an Arab encampment are always of the same 
construction, a general description may serve for them all. ‘They 
are made by the women, of goats’ hair, mixed with that of the 
camel or coarse wool, and are usually twenty-five feet long and 
about fourteen feet wide. One half of each tent is allotted to the 
women, where all cooking takes place, and the other half is oc- 
cupied by the males, a screen separating the females from view. 
In the division appropriated to the men during the day, the kids 
and lambs are driven for shelter during the cold nights of se- 
vere weather. The height of the tent is, in the centre, about 
six feet, sloping gradually to the sides, which are stretched out 
by cords. ‘The middle is supported by three poles, attached to 
the ground by ropes, made also of goats’ hair ; the tents are 
pitched in an instant, and with so little regard to convenience of 
local situation, that large stones lying in the way are frequently 
enclosed within them. The sides of the tents are fastened to 
the upper part by wooden skewers, and can be taken off or put 
on at pleasure, according to the state of the weather. ‘The fur- 
niture of these dwellings consists of different sized wooden 
bowls of the rudest workmanship, the common hand-mill of the 
East, two or three kettles of copper or iron, a few goat-skins to 
hold milk or water, cushions and carpets made by the women 
of coarse materials, but otherwise not inelegant. In the tent, 
the chief seat is generally indicated by the saddle of a drome- 
dary, on which the Sheikh reclines. At sun-set, the flocks of 
sheep and goats are driven into the interior circle of the en- 
campment, and are stationed near the tents of their respective 
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owners, the kids and Jambs being fastened by a rope, pegged 
down, with nooses to prevent them from sucking their dams. 
Lastly, the camels enter majestically, and the old ones, of their 
own accord, kneel down close to the tents of their masters. In 
the morning, the she-camels are the first to be milked, affording 
a beverage which is immediately drunk ; they are then driven 
out to feed upon the more scanty and distant herbage : after- 
wards, the sheep and goats being milked, are turned out to 
graze near the camp; and liberty is now given to the young 
ones to play about in the immediate vicinity. 

Next morning we observed that our camp was situated near 
the edge of a high and precipitous cliff, from which the tents of 
some Arabs were visible in the hollow, and at its foot, a small 
village, where we were accustomed, during our stay here, to 
water our horses. In front of us was seen Gebel-Nebe-Haroun* 
(Mount Hor), under which the black and frowning cliffs of Pe- 
tra assumed the most fantastic shapes; in them we were able, 
by the help of a glass, to distinguish several ruins, amongst 
others what appeared to be an amphitheatre, and innumerable 
excavated tombs or temples. 

From this eminence, Gebel-Tour, or Mount Sinai, was also 
pointed out to us in the farthest horizon, having the appearance 
of a small conical hill, and reported to be at the distance of 
three days’ journey. The nearest extremity of the Red Sea 
was said to be at the distance of one day and a half. 

These various objects, of such uncommon interest, excited 
our eager wish to proceed, and we awaited impatiently the re- 
turn of the messenger who had been despatched by Ebn-Ras- 
chid early in the morning, to learn if the people of Abou-Zeitun 
were encamped at Wadi Moosa. At twelve o’clock the spy 
came back, and reported that our enemy had posted his men to 
guard the stream on both sides of the valley, in such a manner 
that he would not allow the shepherds of our Sheikh to water 
their flocks. We now sent a messenger to Abou-Zeitun, with 
a proposal that if they would allow us to pass, we would not 
touch their water; but he returned for answer, that we should 
neither pass through their lands nor drink of their water.t 

* The Mountain of the Prophet Aaron. 


+ The manners and customs of the natives of these countries re- 
main unchanged since the days of the passage of the children of Is- 
rael from Egypt into the Land of Promise ; and it is from the striking 
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This message enraged still more our Sheikh, who, when we 
had advanced, in the morning, two miles further, to a point 
from whence we saw the village of Wadi Moosa, and the tents 
of our enemies above it, again sent to Abou-Zeitun, to demand 
if he would not obey the orders of the Sultan, and of the Pa- 
shas, and particularly of Mahmoud Ali, the Pasha of Cairo. 
At the same time, he despatched also a messenger to his own 
tents in the rear, and to the fortress of Shubac, with an order to 
bring up four hundred men, and a request that our friends, the 
Sheikhs Yousouf and Salim, would accompany them. At one 
o’clock the messenger to Abou-Zeitun returned with an unfa- 
vourable answer, saying that he was always ready to obey the 
ferman of the Sultan, and of the Pashas, but that he knew that 
our fermans were fabricated by Jews ;* besides which he heard 
that we poisoned the waters, made the springs dry up, and that 
all Franks were necromancers. And he again swore, that while 
he lived we should never come there. 

At this time, an old Sheikh, who was nearly blind, and of a 
poor and miserable appearance, but said io be of great authority 
among the Arabs of this part, visited our tents; and when he 
found the Sheikh Ebn-Raschid so much interested in our favour, 
he also declared himself in our behalf. At four o’clock the mes- 
senger who had been sent for the reinforcement, returned with 
the Arab troops, and the Sheikhs Yousouf and Salim at their 


head. They advanced in a line singing, the women in our tents 





aptness, and peculiar felicity of expressions which constantly occur in 
the books of the Old Testament, that, even without adverting to the 
feelings of devotion inspired by the sacred authority of the Scriptures, 
the Bible is, beyond all comparison, the most interesting and thé most 
instructive guide that can be consulted by the traveller in the East. 

We were now in the land of Edom, to the king of which country 
Moses sent messengers from Kadesh. See Mumbers, chap. xx. 17,12. 

V. 17. “Let us pass,” said he, “I pray thee, through thy country ; 
we will not pass through the fields, or through the vineyards, neither 
will we drink of the water of the wells: we will go by the king’s 
high-way ; we will not turn to the right hand nor to the left, until we 
have passed thy borders. 

18. “And Edom said unto him, Thou shalt not pass by me, lest I 
come out against thee with the sword.” 


* Alluding, we supposed, to Maleem Heim and his brothers, who 
hold high situations under the Pashas of Acre and Damascus, and are 
supposed to be their chief advisers. 
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greeting their arrival with the loud and prolonged scream with 
which they always animate their husbands to the fight. When 
the two Skeikhs had taken possession of the tents allotted them, 
Yousouf drew me aside, and earnestly entreated me to use my 
influence with my companions to induce them.to give up the de- 
sign and quietly return. A violent storm of rain, with thunder 
and lightning, came on, and we were completely drenched in 
our tents. My interpreter was now sent with the present of a 
blunderbuss to Ebn-Raschid, saying, that as it seemed impossi- 
ble to execute our project without the loss of blood, a circum- 
stance that would probably be fatal to all our party, we re- 
quested that he would consent to conduct us back. The 
spirited Sheikh, however, declined the present till he had per- 
formed his promise, and vowed “ by God and the Prophet, that 
we should not return till we had seen the hasna, or treasury of 
the temple of Pharaoh, in Wadi Moosa.” ‘Thus matters re- 
mained that night. 

On the following morning, 26th, our affairs wore a better as- 
pect: three people from Haman,* a town on the Darab-el- Hadgt} 
in the desert, arrived at our tents, for the purpose of inspecting 
our fermans, and they were satisfied that they were genuine. 
Abou-Zeitun, having heard of this, consented to allow us to pass 
to Wadi Moosa, though not to drink of the water ; and, in token 
of peace, he and all his attendants were seeu advancing towards our 
camp with a piece of white cotton attached to a spear. Sheikh 
Yousouf, finding now that there was no immediate danger of 
bloodshed, became very eloquent in our behalf, saying, that the 
sole object of our journey was to visit the tomb of Aaron ; ; and 
when questioned by the Arabs, if we were Mahometans, cun- 
ningly replied, “They are English, and did they not drive the 
French from Acre, and out of Egypt?” and again had recourse 
to the ostentatious display of our fermans, a ceremony so often 
repeated, that it was with difficulty we preserved the necessary 
gravity on-the occasion. 

Accompanied by Ebn-Raschid and about twenty horsemen, 
we descended into a valley, and came to the stream that had 
been the _— of so much ewe above which stood the 





* Probably the Maan of Burckhardt; see p. 437 above, and also 
p. 277.—Eb. 


+ The road of the pilgrims to Mecca. 
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mud village of Wadi Moosa.* The natives appeared to have 
evacuated the village, and were seen on a height in tents, ob- 
serving the movements of our party. ‘The stream of water was 
clear and rapid, but after a short course disappeared under the 
accumulated fragments of rock that had been detached for ages 
from the surrounding precipices. Our conductor, Ebn-Raschid, 
with an air of triumph, insisted on our watering our horses at 
the rivulet ; and while we halted for that purpose, we examined 
a sepulchre excavated in the rock to the right of the road. It 
was of considerable dimensions: at the entrance of the open 
court that led-to the inner chamber were represented two ani- 
mals, resembling lions or sphinxes, but much disfigured, of co- 
lossal size. In the sides of the interior apartment were cut deep 
niches. As this was the first object of curiosity that presented 
itself, we began to measure its dimensions; but our guides grew 
impatient, and said, that if we intended to be so accurate in our 
survey of all the extraordinary places we should see, we should 
not finish in ten thousand years. We remounted our horses, 
and rode into a most sombre and terrific pass, varying from eight 
to fifteen feet in width ; the sides of which were formed by com- 
pee perpendicular precipices, rising to the height of from two 

undred to five hundred feet—occasionally the lofty summits 
alternately inclined towards each other, so as often to exclude 
almost entirely the light from above. In some places niches 
were sculptured in the sides of the rocks, in which statues had 
probably formerly been placed ; and we saw frequent repre- 
sentations of rude stones, mysterious symbols of an indefinite 
figure, detached in relief from the body of the rock. Water- 
courses, or earthen pipes, situated at various heights, were ob- 
servable on either hand of the pass: the tamarisk, oleander, 
wild fig, and other shrubs, obstructed the passage below, or 
hung from crevices in the cliffs above. When we had proceeded 
rather more than half a mile, on looking up, an arch, perhaps 
belonging to an aqueduct, was seen connecting the opposite 
precipices. We continued to explore the gloomy winding pas- 
sage for the distance of about two miles, gradually descending, 
when the beautiful fagade of a temple burst on our view. A 
statue of Victory, with wings, filled the centre of an aperture 
like an attic window ; and groups of colossal figures, represent- 
ing a centaur and a young man, were placed on each side of a 


* This seems to be the village called Eldjy by Burckhardt ; see p. 
423 above.—Eb. 
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portico of lofty proportion, comprising two stories, and deficient 
in nothing but a single column. The temple was entirely exca- 
vated from the solid rock, and preserved from the ravages of 
time and the weather by the massive projections of the natural 
cliffs above, in a state of exquisite and inconceivable perfection. . 
But the interior chambers were comparatively small, and ap- 

eared unworthy of so magnificent a portico. On the summit 
of the front was placed a vase, hewn also out of the solid rock, 
conceived by the Arabs to be filled with the most valuable treas- 
ure, and shewing, in the numerous shot-marks on its exterior, so 
many proofs of their avidity ; for it is so situated as to be inac- 
cessible to other attacks. ‘This was the Aasna, or treasure of 
Pharaoh, as it is called by the natives, which Ebn-Raschid, our 
conductor, swore “ we should behold.” While Mr Bankes 
was employed in sketching the temple, my two friends, Captains 
Irby and Mangles, climbed with great difficulty up some broken 
steps on the left of the edifice, to the top of the rocks; and re- 
ported, on their descent, that they had seen, at some distance to 
the westward, a vase of colossal dimensions, probably belonging 
to another temple. 

In front, but rather to the right of the temple, were many ex- 
cavated chambers. Leaving this splendid monument on the 
left hand, we continued for about three hundred yards in the 
same narrow and awful pass, when we reached more excavated 
apartments, and at the termination of the rock to the left, ar- 
rived at the amphitheatre we had seen from the Arab camp 
during our negotiation with Abou-Zeitun. Thirty-three steps 
(gradini) were to be counted, but unfortunately the proscenium 
not having been excavated like the other parts, but built, was in 
ruins ; so that we had here also to regret, as in most other simi- 
lar monuments, the absence of that portion of an ancient theatre. 
A large open space now presented itself, strewed over with frag- 
ments of tiles, bricks, and the rubbish of former buildings. The 
only edifice of consequence was on the left of the area, which 
had the appearance of a palace ; the rocks which enclosed the 
space on all sides, with the exception of the north-east, were 
hollowed out into innumerable chambers of different dimensions, 
whose entrances were variously, richly, and often fantastically 
decorated with every imaginable order of architecture.* 

* The city of Petra, in the time of Augustus, was the residence of 
aking, who governed the Nabathezi, or inhabitants of Arabia Pe- 
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1 abstain from attempting to enter into a more minute account 
of the wonders of this extraordinary spot, conscious as I am of 
my own inability to do them justice, and because the public will 
probably soon be favoured with a much more detailed and ac- 
curate description of them from the pen of Mr Bankes, whose 
zeal, intelligence, and unwearied assiduity in copying inscrip- 
tions, delineating remains of antiquity, and ascertaining points of 
curious classical research, cannot be surpassed. ‘The chief aim 
of my narrative will be to endeavour to give the reader some in- 
sight into the mode of life followed by the wandering tribes of 
Arabs we fell in with, and to relate the adventures of a journey 
not in the usual route of ordinary travelling. 

Taking a south-westerly direction from the ruined palace, we 
arrived at the foot of Mount Hor, at three in the afternoon ; 
where, finding an Arab boy tending some goats, he offered to 
conduct us to the summit for a small remuneration. The as- 
cent was rugged and difficult in the extreme, and it occupied 
us one hour and a half to climb up the almost perpendicular 
sides. A crippled Arab hermit, about eighty years of age, the 
one half of which time he had spent on the top of the mountain, 
living on the donations of the few Mohammedan pilgrims who 
resort thither, and the charity of the native shepherds who sup- 
ply him with water and milk, conducted us into the small white 
building, crowned by a cupola, that contains the tomb of Aaron. 
The monument is of stone, about three feet high, and the vene- 
rable Arab, having lighted a lamp, led us down some steps to a 
chamber below, hewn out of the rock, but containing nothing 
extraordinary. Against the walls of the upper apartment, where 
stood the tomb, were suspended beads, bits of cloth and leather, 
votive offerings left by the devotees ; on one side, lét into the 
wall, we were shewn a dark looking stone that was reputed to 
possess considerable virtues in the cure of diseases, and to have 
formerly served as a seat to the prophet. 

From the summit of Mount Hor, amongst a chain of moun- 
tains extending from east to west, Mount Sinai was clearly dis- 


trea. This country was conquered by Trajan, and annexed by him to 
Palestine ; but it afterwards formed a particular province, called the 
Third Palestine, or Salutaris. In more modern times, Baldwin 1, 
king of Jerusalem, becoming master of Petra, gave it the name of 
Mons Regalis. [The writer here confounds Wady Mousa with Sho- 
bak, which was the Mons Regalis of the crusaders; see the His- 
tor. Introd, p, 269 above.—Ep. 
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tinguishable ; to the westward was an expanse of boundless des- 
ert; to.the east were the high cliffs from whence we had caught 
the first glimpse of the situation of Petra, and behind which 
were pitched the tents we had left; below us were the dark and 
rugged rocks that we had just explored. From this point also 
we perceived the temple to the north, to which belonged the 
great vase that had been observed by Captains Irby and Man- 
gles. We descended, and, late in the evening, and greatly fa- 
tigued, reached some tents, about four miles to the north-east of 
the mountain, where we were to sleep that night. Here a curi- 
ous scene occurred ; the bridles of our horses were seized by 
three or four different hands, each Arab striving to claim us as 
his guests; when it was decided who should have the honour 
of entertaining ourselves and giving barley to our horses, we, 
with some difficulty, made our way after Ebn-Raschid, who was 
borne away to a tent by the torrent of our hosts. The following 
morning, the 27th, having purchased a sheep, we returned to the 
ruins of Petra, which we examined more at our leisure; when 
the discovery of other ravines and of more numerous excava- 
tions rewarded our search, and filled us with astonishment. But 
notwithstanding we made many attempts to approach the temple 
we had plainly seen from Mount Hor, and on the summit of 
which was fixed the vase observed by us at a distance, we were 
unable to succeed, from the constant succession of intervening 
chasms and the inextricable confusion of the various ravines in 
which we got entangled. We had left orders that our sheep 
should be cooked by a certain hour, and on reaching the ap- 
pointed spot where we were to dine, were not a little astonished 
to find that, after its throat had been cut, it bad been thrust into 
a large pot, without even having its wool or entrails removed. 
That night we returned to the tents where we had slept the pre- 
ceding evening, but met with a very different reception. The 
eager hospitality of the day before was exchanged for the most 
undisguised rapacity ; we had bought the sheep, and the Arabs, 
finding that we possessed money, set no bounds to their de- 
mands. Every article was to be paid for at an exorbitant rate, 
and no sum seemed sufficient to gratify their avarice. But this 
was the only occasion, during our stay among the Arabs, on 
which a pecuniary remuneration was expected from us, in ex- 
change for the rites of hospitality: the bargains we were in the 
habit of making with the different Sheikhs, covered all other ex- 
penses, and while we travelled under their protection, they con- 
sidered us as their guests. 
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May 28. At an early hour, with the weather exceedingly 
cold, we returned to the tents, where we had lodged the first 
night after we left Shubac, and where the Sheikhs Yousouf and 
Salim were waiting our arrival with some degree of anxiety. 

Here we were to take leave of Ebn-Raschid, who, by his in- 
trepid and disinterested conduct, had completely won our 
esteem, and our regret at parting appeared to be mutual. We 
rewarded him with four hundred piastres, and made a present to 
his brother of fifty piastres. ‘To the courage of Ebn-Raschid 
we were indebted for a sight of the wonders of Petra ; though, 
partes, a spirit of animosity, on his part, against the Arabs of 

adi Moosa, had its share in exciting him to assist us in our 
undertaking. It appeared that a free access to the water in the 
neighbourhood of that village, had long been a subject of con- 
tention between the two Arab tribes, and this was probably 
thought a good opportunity to decide the dispute. On taking 
leave of the Sheikh, he regretted that he could not accompany 
us to Shubac, but gave us his iron truncheon, to be shewn on 
our arrival there, to ensure us a proper reception. ‘That even- 
ing Sheikhs Yousouf and Salim accompanied us to Shubac, and 
early on the next day, the 29th, we set out on our return to 
Karrac, which we now began to look upon as our home: we 
returned by a route different from that by which we had come. 
On ascending from a valley, in which we had travelled during 
two hours, we fell in with a swarm of locusts on the ground, 
benumbed by the extreme coldness of the wind, and strewed so 
thickly that our horses could not pass over without trampling 
upon them. In the evening we reached the tents we had for- 
merly occupied on our road to Petra, where we slept, and met 
with the same hospitable reception as before. 

May 30. This day we travelled in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, and reached a village where we stopped for the night, and 
were well treated. ‘The Arabs inquired if we had brought back 
the treasure from Petra, and offered us a bournous and a watch 
for sale, which we supposed to have belonged to some unfortu- 
nate Moors who had been murdered in the ravine of Petra, by 
the inhabitants of Wadi Moosa, on their return from Mecca to 
Gaza. Here we were feasted with camels’ milk, and a pilau of 
rice; the latter dish had become rather a treat. Our direction 
to-day was north, and in the evening we entered the camp of 
Sheikh Salim, from whom we parted the next morning. He 
had never been a great favourite with us, and Sheikh Yousouf 
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told us, when we were alone, that he was of a bad character. 
About mid-day, June the 1st, ovr party was the cause of alarm 
to two Arabs, who saw us approach, and, fixing their handker- 
chiefs on the tops of their spears, shouted to some of their breth- 
ren in tents at a distance, but Sheikh Yousouf quieted their fears. 
To-day we crossed the valley of Elassar, and bathed in the hot 
baths of Solomon, situated on the southern side nearly at the 
bottom, near some coro-fields, where one of our Arabs having 
plucked some green ears of corn, parched them for us, by put- 
ting them in the fire, and then, when roasted, rubbed out the 
grain in his hands.* 


That night we halted in a camp belonging to the village of 
Khanzeer, where was the young bride of the old Sheikh You- 
souf. Here I lost my Bible, which was probably stolen by my 
friend Yousouf, or his father-in-law ; for the latter sent to me 
to say, that if I would give him an oka of coffee, (equal to two 
pounds and a quarter,) worth eighteen piastres, he would return 
it. We remained in these tents the next day, and on the fol- 
lowing evening arrived at Karrac. ‘The country we had passed 
over from Shubac, consisted of downs well adapted to pasturage, 
and in some places tolerably cultivated with wheat and barley. 

The people of Karrac were employed in bringing their har- 
vest into the fortress, and the house of the Sheikh was full of 
Anasee Arabs,t who had come with their camels from the east 
to procure corn. ‘To compliment Yousouf, with whom their 
tribe had lately had some disputes, they had brought him, as a 
present, an iron truncheon, by which they acknowledged his 
dignity as a chief; and, in return for this mark of respect, he 
bestowed upon them six camel loads of wheat and six of barley, 
together with a sword of value and a benish for their own Sheikh. 

A further examination of the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea occupied the attention of the rest of the party during a few 
days after our return to Karrac ; but I accompanied Yousouf to 
the tents of his son Ismael, distant some hours from the town, 
with the intention of hunting the antelope, and to have further 
opportunities of witnessing the manners of the Arabs. It appears 


* This practice we frequently witnessed ; it is mentioned also in 
the Old Testament :—“And she sat beside the reapers, and he reached 
her parched corn, and she did eat and was sufficed, and left.”—Ruth 
ch. 2, v. 14. 


+ The Aeneze of Burckhardt—Eb. 
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that the office of Sheikh is generally hereditary, though it does 
not necessarily descend to the eldest son; and quarrels among 
the rival children, who dispute the succession of the father, are 
not uncommon. ‘The tribute paid to the chief by the Arabs of 
his tribe, consists of every tenth sheep or goat born, every twen- 
tieth camel, and a certain portion of all plunder taken. The 
neighbourhood of Karrac is extremely fertile, producing great 
crops of wheat and barley ; the first is usually cut with a sickle, 
the latter pulled up by the roots ; the harvest is then carried on 
asses and camels into the fortress, where it is trod out by oxen 
and horses; for the inhabitants dare not perform this process in 
the fields, lest they should be attacked by some of the wan- 
dering hordes. 

Amongst the presents sent by Nasar, the chief of the Anasees, 
to our Sheikh Yousouf, was a very powerful mare, about fifteen 
hands three inches high; but we had seen a fine grey horse of 
sixteen hands high, in the possession of Sheikh Salim, which he 
valued at one thousand piastres.* ‘Their horses are usually 
shod. As a remedy for sand-cracks, they employ sour milk, in 
which is dissolved a great quantity of salt; this mixture, in a 
boiling state, is poured into the crack, and, as it appeared, with 
a very good effect. In their own persons, they have recourse to 
the use of the actual cautery: in the case of a sprain, for in- 
stance, they mix up a ball of camels’ dung and sand, and, when 
red-hot, apply it to the part affected. I never saw an example 
of leprosy among them. 

Their sheep are large, with short fine wool and fat tails; the 
colour of their goats generally black. ‘To fetch water from the 
wells, the women are employed in driving the asses, which are 
always kept in the immediate neighbourhood of their tents, and 
these animals are also used in carrying the light furniture of 
their camps. On these occasions of moving their stations, the 
children are placed in panniers suspended on each side of the 
camels, which the mothers ride upon and guide. The wives of 
the Sheikh, amounting to three or four, according to his riches, 
are mounted in a sort ef wicker bower, which screens them 
from the sun and observation. An Arab, in general, has, how- 
ever, but one wife ; though a Sheikh, in addition to his plurality 
of wives, possesses male and female black slaves, procured from 
Egypt. A few oxen are kept for ploughing ; but, except in 
the villages, it is rare to meet with cows. 


* Compare Burckhardt’s account, p. 401 above.—Eb. 
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There is less agreement in respect to the question, whether 
the doctrine of the Godhead of the Messiah is already contained 
in the Old Testament. The negative is pretty generally main- 
tained by the more recent interpreters. So Hufnagel,' Bret- 
schneider,? Ammon,® Baumgarten Crusius,! De Wette,> Gese- 
nius,° and others; both of which last mentioned writers never- 
theless recognize a divine nature of the Messiah in Dan. 7: 13, 
i4. On the other hand, the existence of the doctrine in the 
Old Testament has been maintained, not only by the ancient 
church, but by Michaelis,’ Jahn,® Rosenmueller,? Knapp,'® Pa- 
reau," Hahn,” and others. 

First of all, there can be no doubt, that Christ himself found 
this doctrine in the Scriptures of the Old Testament. He proves 
in Matt. 22: 41 sq. the Godhead of the Messiah from Psalm 
110, in opposition to the Pharisees, who were expecting a Mes- 
siah who should be merely human. It is perfectly obvious, that 
without this supposition, his whole argument is entirely with- 
out meaning. And assertions, such as that he merely pur- 
posed to incite those who heard him, to investigate what founda- 
tion there was in the Bible for the belief in the Messiah ; or that 
he was only asserting the firm foundation of a higher view and hope 
respecting the Messiah, (which last words do not even express 
a clear and definite thought,) find a sufficient refutation in an 
unbiassed view of the passage. 

Yet aside from this testimony of Christ, the views of the later 
interpreters are shown, by a free examination of passages from 
the Old Testament, to have proceeded from theological prepos- 
sessions. There are not wanting passages which show, that with 
the human nature of the Messiah, the divine nature was supposed 
to be united. For they ascribe to him either names, or attri- 
butes, or actions, which belong to God exclusively ; and this too, 
sometimes, with a distinct contrasting of what in him is divine 
with what is human. We unite these passages here in one gen- 





! Bibl. Theol. I. p. 373 et seq. ® On Is. 9: 5. 

? Dogmat. I. p. 429. 7 Dogm. Tiib. 1785. 

3 Bibl. Theol. und Einheit der 8 Vaticc. Mess. II. p. 235, 
evang. Kirche II. 2. p. 61. 9 On Is. 7: 14. 9: 5. Mie. 5: 1. 

4 Bibl. Theol. p. 379 et seq. 10 Dogm. I. p. 226 seq. 

5 Dogm. I. § 188, 200. 1! fystit. Interp. V. T. p. 194. 


2 Dogm. p. 215 sq. 
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that the office of Sheikh is generally hereditary, though it does 
not necessarily descend to the eldest son; and quarrels among 
the rival children, who dispute the succession of the father, are 
not uncommon. ‘The tribute paid to the chief by the Arabs of 
his tribe, consists of every tenth sheep or goat born, every twen- 
tieth camel, and a certain portion of all plunder taken. The 
neighbourhood of Karrac is extremely fertile, producing great 
crops of wheat and barley ; the first is usually cut with a sickle, 
the latter pulled up by the roots ; the harvest is then carried on 
asses and camels into the fortress, where it is trod out by oxen 
and horses ; for the inhabitants dare not perform this process in 
the fields, lest they should be attacked by some of the wan- 
dering hordes. 

Amongst the presents sent by Nasar, the chief of the Anasees, 
to our Sheikh Yousouf, was a very powerful mare, about fifteen 
hands three inches high; but we had seen a fine grey horse of 
sixteen hands high, in the possession of Sheikh Salim, which he 
valued at one thousand piastres.* Their horses are usually 
shod. As a remedy for sand-cracks, they employ sour milk, in 
which is dissolved a great quantity of salt; this mixture, in a 
boiling state, is poured into the crack, and, as it appeared, with 
a very good effect. In their own persons, they have recourse to 
the use of the actual cautery: in the case of a sprain, for in- 
stance, they mix up a ball hoon dung and sand, and, when 
red-hot, apply it to the part affected. I never saw an example 
of leprosy among them. 

Their sheep are large, with short fine wool and fat tails; the 
colour of their goats generally black. ‘To fetch water from the 
wells, the women are employed in driving the asses, which are 
always kept in the immediate neighbourhood of their tents, and 
these animals are also used in carrying the light furniture of 
their camps. On these occasions of moving their stations, the 
children are placed in panniers suspended on each side of the 
camels, which the mothers ride upon and guide. The wives of 
the Sheikh, amounting to three or four, according to his riches, 
are mounted in a sort of wicker bower, which screens them 
from the sun and observation. An Arab, in general, has, how- 
ever, but one wife ; though a Sheikh, in addition to his plurality 
of wives, possesses male and female black slaves, procured from 
Egypt. A few oxen are kept for ploughing ; but, except in 
the villages, it is rare to meet with cows. 


* Compare Burckhardt’s account, p. 401 above.—Eb. 
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There is less agreement in respect to the question, whether 
the doctrine of the Godhead of the Messiah is already contained 
in the Old Testament. ‘The negative is pretty generally main- 
tained by the more recent interpreters. So Hufnagel,' Bret- 
schneider,? Ammon,* Baumgarten Crusius,t De Wette,> Gese- 
nius,® and others; both of which last mentioned writers never- 
theless recognize a divine nature of the Messiah in Dan. 7: 13, 
14. On the other hand, the existence of the doctrine in the 
Old Testament has been maintained, not only by the ancient 
church, but by Michaelis,’ Jahn,® Rosenmueller,® Knapp,'® Pa- 
reau," Hahn,'? and others. 

First of all, there can be no doubt, that Christ himself found 
this doctrine in the Scriptures of the Old Testament. He proves 
in Matt. 22: 41 sq. the Godhead of the Messiah from Psalm 
110, in opposition to the Pharisees, who were expecting a Mes- 
siah who should be merely human. It is perfectly obvious, that 
without this supposition, his whole argument is entirely with- 
out meaning. And assertions, such as that he merely pur- 
posed to incite those who heard him, to investigate what founda- 
tion there was in the Bible for the belief in the Messiah; or that 
he was only asserting the firm foundation of a higher view and hope 
respecting the Messiah, (which last words do not even express 
a clear and definite thought,) find a sufficient refutation in an 
unbiassed view of the passage. 

Yet aside from this testimony of Christ, the views of the later 
interpreters are shown, by a free examination of passages from 
the Old Testament, to have proceeded from theological prepos- 
sessions. ‘There are not wanting passages which show, that with 
the human nature of the Messiah, the divine nature was supposed 
to be united. For they ascribe to him either names, or attri- » 
butes, or actions, which belong to God exclusively ; and this too, 
sometimes, with a distinct contrasting of what in him is divine 
with what is human. We unite these passages here in one gen- 
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eral view; while we refer the reader to our comments upon 
them, to be found elsewhere in this work. 

In Ps. 2: 7 the Messiah is called the Son of God in a proper, 
not in a figurative sense. In v. 12, the right of punishing his 
enemies is attributed to him, and the insurgents are admonished 
to seek his protection. In Ps. 45:7, 8, the Messiah is called 
God. In Ps. 110: 1 David calls him his Lord. In v. 5 he re- 
ceives the name 7338, which is appropriated to God alone, and 
the right of punishing his enemies is assigned to him. 

In Is. 4: 2 the Messiah is called Im? m2x%, the Branch of 
Jehovah, i.e. the Sonof God. In contrast with this designation 
of his divine nature, he is called with respect to his human na- 
ture, YIM, the Fruit of the land [of Judah], i.e. he 
who is to be born into Judah, or to proceed from the house of 
Judah. Inc. 7: 14, the human nature is denoted by the child 
to be born of a virgin, and the divine nature by the name Im- 
manuel, Deus in terra, the God incarnate. Especially are the 
marks of the divine nature of the Messiah accumulated in Is. 9: 
5 (6). He there first receives the name 822 wonder, to denote 
that his being and his actions are exalted above the common 
course of nature; then, the name “123 >% the mighty God; 
then, Father of Eternity, i.e. the Eternal. On the other hand, 
his human nature and origin are pointed out by the words, “To 
usa child is born.” In v. 6 as in Ps. 72, eternity is attributed 
to the Messiah and to his reign. In Is. 11: 14, divine omnipo- 
tence in the exercise of punitive justice is ascribed to him. As 
God, he executes punishments by his almighty word. And ac- 
cording to v. 10, the heathen nations will seek the Messiah in 
religious worship. 

In Micah 5: 1 (2), Ais eternal pre-existence is announced, in 
contrast with his origin in time from the town of Bethlehem, 
and with his birth from a woman. “ But thou Bethlehen— 
out of thee shall He come forth unto me, whose going forth is 
from the beginning and from eternity.” In. v. 3 (4), the pow- 
er and majesty of Jehovah are attributed to him. In Hos. 3: 
5, it is said, * Afterward shall the children of Israel return and 
seek after the Lord their God and David their King,” meaning 
by David the Messiah. Here the language must be understood 
of a religious seeking ; for it is said in the same words, that the 
Israelites will seek Jehovah and the Messiah. The verb wp2 
commonly signifies a striving to be united with God, and to at- 
tain to the possession of his favour. Probably too in the same 
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verse the phrase 777 330, the Goodness of Jehovah, in other 
words, the Revealer of his Majesty, is to be understood as a 
name of the Messiah.—The passage in Mal. 3: 1 especially, is 
very clear. Jehovah says there, that he will send out his mes- 
senger, who will prepare the way before Him ; and immediately 
it is intimated that after this has taken place, the Messiah will 
appear. ‘The appearing of the Messiah and the appearing of 
Jehovah, are thus identified. ‘The Messiah receives the name 
7)74xM, which, as is pretty generally admitted, is applied only to 
the Supreme God. Now to this Supreme God, the Leader of 
the Theocracy, the King of Israel, the temple is ever ascribed 
as his peculiar property. But according to this passage of Mala- 
chi, the temple is the property of the Messiah. He then must 
be truly God, and must be united with Jehovah, by an intrinsic 
oneness of essence. In v. 2 et seq. there is attributed to him a 
divine work, which is elsewhere always ascribed to Jehovah, viz. 
the punishment of the ungodly. 

Daniel also, in c. 7: 13, 14, recognizes the union of the human 
and superhuman nature in the Messiah. In respect to form, he 
is indeed like a man, but he appears in the clouds of heaven. 

There are many allusions to the Messiah’s participating in the 
divine nature, and to the mysterious oneness subsisting between 
him and Jehovah, to be found in Zechariah. In c. 12: 10, Je- 
hovah speaks of himself as pierced because of the piercing of 
the Messiah. Inc. 13: 7, Jehovah speaks of the Shepherd who 
is afterwards (c. 11: 13. 12: 10) identified with himn—the man, 
his fellow ; and thus he designates the Messiah, who was united 
with him in an incomprehensible manner by a oneness of nature, 
as being, in a way equally incomprehensible, distinguished from 
him. 

Here we are met by the question, How is the doctrine of 
the Messiah’s divinity compatible with the fundamental doctrine 
of the Old Testament, the unity of God? As no contradiction 
of this doctrine can on any account be admitted, every one of 
those passages in which divine names, attributes, and actions, are 
attributed to the Messiah, declares therefore at the same time his 
real oneness with Jehovah. 'To these are superadded the passages 
from Malachi and Zechariah, in which the same thing is expressly 
affirmed. But if we would investigate more deeply the relation 
subsisting between Jehovah and the Messiah, we must institute 
amore detailed inquiry into the theology of the Messenger or 
Angel of God, the D°Fi >a "Jaxbr2 — Dory Sart patho — mriett Fade . 
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The New Testament teaches us to know God, the Father of 
Jesus Christ, as a Spirit every where present, but who never 
appears under a form or covering which is subject to the senses. 

ut besides this invisible God, the New Testament makes us 
acquainted with a visible or manifested God, united with him by 
a oneness of nature, the Son or Advos, who has constantly filled 
up the endless distance between the Creator and the creation, 
who has been the medium of communication, the mediator, in 
all the relations of God with the world and with mankind ; who, 
even before he became man in the person of Christ, was at all 
times the light of the world, and to whom the whole direction of 
the visible theocracy belonged. Although the revelation of 
these doctrines, in their perfect clearness, was first made in the 
New Testament, yet we find the main outlines of a distinction 
between the invisible and the manifested God, or rather the Re- 
vealer of God, even in the Scriptures of the Old. 

We will now, in the first place, unite the principal passages 
which speak of the Messenger, or Angel of God, in one view; 
and then adduce the proof, that in them the doctrine of a dis- 
tinction between the invisible and the manifested God is really 
contained. 

In Gen. 16: 7 it is mentioned, that the Angel of Jehovah had 
found Hagar. In v. 10 this Angel attributes to himself a work 
appropriate only to God, the indefinite multiplication of the pos- 
terity of Hagar. Inv. 11 he says Jehovah has heard the dis- 
tress of Hagar, and asserts of Jehovah what he before had 
asserted of himself. For this reason it was, that Hagar expres- 
sed her astonishment, that she had seen God and yet was still 
alive-—In c. 18 three men are entertained by Abraham, who 
afterwards, c. 19: 1, are called nox b%2 angels. Abraham, as is 
gathered from the whole narration, did not know his guests, (for 
in v.3 instead of °23& we must read °378,) but addresses himself to 
the one whom, probably on account of his majestic exterior, he 
thought the most distinguished. This one makes himself known 
v. 14, 17 et seq. as Jehovah. After he has finished the con- 
versation with Abraham, he vanishes ; and the two angels pro- 
ceed alone on their way to Sodom, c. 19: 1. In v. 24 this Je- 
hovah, who without doubt is the same who had before appeared 
as “im fab angel of Jehovah, is distinguished from Jehovah : 
“And Jehovah caused it to rain upon Sodom and Gomorrah fire 
and brimstone from Jehovah out of heaven.” It is true that re- 
cent interpreters, following the example of Calvin, have attempted 
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to remove the force of this passage by the remark, that in He- 
brew a noun is frequently placed where a pronoun ought prop- 
erly to stand. But we cannot see what purpose could be an- 
swered by substituting @ semet ipso, from himself, for from Jeho- 
vah, when the source of the fiery storm is otherwise expressed 
by the phrase “from heaven.” Others, as Bauer, Rosenmuel- 
ler, Baumgarten Crusius, unite the words from Jehovah and fire 
and brimstone together, entirely in opposition to the accentuation, 
and consider the phrase “ fire and brimstone from Jehovah” as 
another name for the lightning, which in other places, as in 
2K. 1:12. Job 1: 16, is called the fire of God. But this ex- 
planation is also unsatisfactory; partly because the rendering of 
wR1 mpg by lightning rests on unsafe arguments, and has the 
verb "X77 against it; and partly because, if the correctness of 
the interpretation is admitted, the lightning has still been suffi- 
ciently characterized and distinguished from that fire which 
originates from natural causes, by the expressions “ Jehovah 
caused it to rain,” and by the additional circumstance that the 
words “ from heaven” are added. At all events, these inter- 
pretations would be admissible only in case the distinction be- 
tween Jehovah (i. e. the Messenger of Jehovah, who, from be- 
ing united with him by a oneness of nature, bears his name) and 
Jehovah, did not occur elsewhere.—In c. 21: 17, the angel of 
the Lord, oY7>x ‘Jab, addresses Hagar. In v. 18, he ascribes 
to himself a divine work, the multiplying the posterity of Hagar 
to a great people. Inc. 22: 1 Abraham receives from God, 
n°ri>an, the command to offer up his son. In v. 11 he receives, 
when on the very point of doing it, a counter command from the 
Angel of Jehovah, sim  ‘Jx%>2. In v.13, this angel identifies 
himself with God in these words: ‘ For now [ know that thou 
fearest God, seeing that thou hast not withheld thy son, thy only 
son from me.” From the name which Abraham, v. 14, gave 
the place, it is evident that he believed Jehovah himself had ap- 
peared to him there. — Chap. 31: 11, the angel of God, 5b 
DYISNM, appears to Jacob inadream. In v. 13 he calls himself 
the God of Bethel, to whom he had there made a vow. In this, 
reference is had to the circumstance related in c. 28: 11—22, 
where a ladder appears to Jacob in a nocturnal vision, upon 
which the angels ascend and descend, and upon whose top Je-* 
hovah stands, who calls himself the God of Abraham and Isaac. 
Here too the Angel of God identifies himself with Jehovah.— 
Gen. 32: 25, Jacob wrestles with one unknown, who afterwards 
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reveals himself as God; partly by the name Israel, Wrest- 
ler of God, given to Jacob, and the explanation of the same, 
“for thou hast wrestled with God ;” partly by refusing to com- 
municate his name ; and partly by the impartation of his blessing. 
Jacob calls the place Peniel, Presence of God, because he 
there had seen God face to face ; and he was filled with aston- 
ishment that his life was preserved.—The answer which God, 
nvjtx, here gives to Jacob when he asks his name, agrees alto- 
gether with the answer which is given in Judges 13: 17 by the 
Angel of Jehovah, sis ‘J&>72, to the same question. In Hos. 
c. 12, the one who contended with Jacob is called in v. 3, DER ; 
in v. 4, T8272 ; in v. 6, MINI WSN Aim. Thus the angel is 
again identified with O°7>8 and m]m}.— In Gen. 48: 15, 16, 
Jacob wishes for the sons of Joseph a blessing “ from the God 
before whom his fathers had walked, and who had provided for 
his family ; and from the angel who had been his protector,” 
Se Dears Fb. 

In Ex. 3: 2, the Angel of Jehovah appears to Moses in a flame 
of fire from the bush. In v. 4 it is said “ Jehovah saw that he 
drew nigh to see, and Elohim called to him out of the busb.” 
In v. 6 and 14—16, the Angel of Jehovah ascribes to himself all 
the attributes of the true God. He calls himself the Evzernal, 
the God of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and prom- 
ises that he will bring the Israelites out of Egypt, and will sus- 
pend heavy judgments over the Egyptians. In v. 5 Moses is 
directed to take the shoes from off his feet, because the place on 
which he stands is a holy place. In v. 6 Moses hides his face, 
“ because he was afraid to look upon God.”—From c. 14: 19 
it appears, that the Angel of God, o°i>xn x b2, accompanied 
the Israelites on their march out of Egypt, and that the cloudy 
pillar was the symbol of his presence.—In c. 23: 20 God says to 
the people that he will send an angel before them to conduct 
them to the promised land. He warns them, v. 21, to yield 
him the most punctual obedience, for he is not a common angel, 
but His name is in him, 12973 Vad 7.1 —In c. 32: 34, alter 
the Israelites had sinned against God in the worship of the calf, Je- 


1 Le Clere remarks on this passage, “Qui volunt ty» devtégay tis 
tovad0¢g Undctacw e jugo Sinais montis loquutam (comp. Ex. 3 with 
20: 3) angelum saltem creatum promitti hic fateantur oportet. Neque 
enim una eademque hypostasis sui nuntia esse potest.” But this dif- 
ficulty is only apparent, and is removed by the remark, that the One 
sent here speaks in the person of Him who sent him. 
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hovah, i.e. the Angel of Jehovah, who had thus far led the Is- 
raelites, said that he would no longer lead them himself, but 
would send his angel, »>x72, before them; “ for I will not go 
up in the midst of “thee my yself, for thou art a stiff-necked peo- 
ple; lest I consume thee in the way,” c. 33:3. In ce. 33: 4, 


the people are inconsolable at this sad news.’ On account of 


their sincere repentance and the intercession of Moses, Jehovah 
takes back the threatening, and says, “‘ My presence shall go 
with you,” i. e. I myself will be your companion ; comp. Rosen- 
miiller on v. 14. If we are unwilling to admit here, that the 
messenger speaks in the name of him who commissioned him, 
then “ my presence,” etc. will mean the same as my Revealer, 
the Angel in whom my name is, c. 23:20. For the last accep- 
tation of the word the passage in Is. 63: 9 appears to decide, 
where the Messenger, as is obvious, with particular reference to 
this passage, is called the Angel of Jehovah’s presence.’ 

In Num. 20: 16, the Israelites say, God had heard their 
weeping and had brought them out of Egypt by an angel, 8572; 
an indefinite expression, because the passage did not require any 
more exact term. Inc. 22:22 sq. the Angel of Jehovah makes 
his appearance in the history of Balaam. 

In Josh. 5: 13, as Joshua with his host’stood before Jericho, 
there appeared to him an uoknown person with a drawn sword. 
To Joshua’s question, Whether he was for them or for their ad- 
versaries, he answered, “ Neither. I am Captain of the host of 
Jehovah, AIM" RIX ID, i. e. according to the invariable usus lo- 
quendi, not the leader of the host of Israel, their guardian angel ; 
but the Prince and Commander of the angels, who are con- 
stantly represented as the host of Jehovah. ‘This prince of the 
angels, precisely like the Angel of Jehovah, m7? ‘J, in Ex. 
3, appropriates to himself divine honours ; for he commands 
Joshua to take off his shoes, because the place where he stands 
is holy. By referring to c. 6:2, it will be seen that he is called 
Jehovah. In relation to that passage we cannot suppose, as 
some interpreters have done, that a revelation was made to 
Joshua in some other way than appears on the face of the narra- 
tive. For what object would there then be in the appearance 


' Comp. R. Bechai on this passage. “ ‘Deus respondit Mosi : facies 
meae ibunt. Intelligit autem hac voce angelum illum, de quo scrip- 
tum est Jes. 63:9, Angelus facierum ipsius juvit ipsos, h. e. angelus, 
qui est ipsa facies dei.” 
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of the Angel, who here communicates his orders to Joshua for 
the first time? 

In Judges 2: 1-4, the Angel of Jehovah appears to the as- 
sembled Israelites, at a place which is afterwards called Bochim. 
He announces himself as the one who had brought the Israelites 
out of Egypt into the land promised unto their fathers ; and says 
that on account of their disobedience, he will not drive out the 
heathen nations. — In c. 6:11 the Angel of Jehovah comes 
to Gideon, and in v. 14 is called Jehovah. From the first he is 
recognized by Gideon, and makes himself known by the words: 
* Thou shalt deliver Israel; I send thee.” From this moment 
Gideon treats with him as with a divine person ; although for the 
sake of greater certainty, he prays still for a sign from him to 
prove that he was what Gideon wished, and indeed took him to 
be. He addresses him in v. 15 by the name Adonai, 278 ; he 
asks permission, v. 18, to present to him an offering.’ Jn v. 21 
the Angel touches the offering with the end of his staff, upon 
which fire bursts out Jrom the rock and consumes it. Mean- 
while the Angel disappears suddenly. In v. 22 it is said, “And 
Gideon saw that it was the Angel of Jehovah,” i.e. by the as- 
surance received from the sign demanded, and by the sudden 
disappearance of the Angel, he was confirmed in the conviction 
that a superhuman person had conversed with him. He now 
expresses his fear that he should die, since he had seen the An- 


eS ——$—_——$——$—$—— 


1 Le Clere and the author of the Exeget. Hdb. on this passage, and 
Winer on the word 722, through a misapprehension of what follows 
the words “And Gideon saw” etc. suppose that Gideon did not propose 
to present an offering to the Angel of Jehovah known to be such, but 
to prepare a repast for a person unknown to him. We will not urge 
* against this the word %35% in v. 15; for it is possible, if we examine 
the rest of the passage, that here, as in Gen. 18, the original reading 
was %33%. The LXX in some manuscripts have xvgié pov, in others 
éy éuot xvgie. But how could Gideon suppose the one who addressed 
him to be a mere man, or at least, how could he suppose that he 
wished to be considered a mere man, when he has said in v. 14, “I 
send thee,” and v. 16, “I will be with thee, and thou shalt smite the 
Midianites?” On this assumption, v. 17 is entirely inexplicable, 
where Gideon desires the personage who appeared, to give him a 
sign that he talked with him. Le Clerc supplies the words "1779 Dw2 
without the least authority for so doing. The narrative in c. 13; 15, 
where Manoah offers to prepare a repast for the Angel of Jehovah, 
cannot be here compared. For there it is expressly remarked, 
v. 16, that Manoah knew not that he was the Angel of Jehovah. 
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With respect to the dress of the Arabs, the better sort among 
them have sheep-skin pelisses hanging half way down their 
thighs, the wool worn inside, and the exterior skin tanned_of a 
reddish-brown colour. The abba, or outer garment, is some- 
times black, at others with broad or narrow stripes of 
black, brown, or yellow colours; attached ‘to a leathern 
belt, worn round their waist, is a pocket containing their flint 
and steel, and the matches used for their muskets. The sub- 
stance employed for this latter purpose is procured from the 
oscar plant*, which grows near the eastern shores of the Dead 
Sea, to the size of a small tree; producing a fruit juicy and de- 
licious to the eye, but hollow within, or filled with a grating mat- 
ter disagreeable to the palate. The filaments contained within 
the fruit are employed by the natives to stuff their cushions, or 
as tinder for their match-lock guns, and are said to be combus- 
tible even without being impregnated with sulphur. Most of the 
Arabs go barefooted, but the richer wear sandals of leather, or 
untanned hide. ‘Their manner of eating, as described before, is 
extremely uncleanly ; and as they are frequently without water 
sufficient to wash themselves after a repast, they rub their hands 
with sand and then wipe them on the sides of their tents. The 
vermin with which their persons are infested, and the manner in 
which they endeavour to get rid of them, are in the highest de- 
gree disgusting. One of their chief articles of diet is lebbin, or 
sour milk ; they form besides balls of curds, mixed with a great 
deal of salt and dried in the sun, on the tops of their tents ; of 
this kind of cheese they occasionally make also a beverage by 
dissolving it in water. 

The common Bedoueens seldom pray, but superstitiously 
carry about their necks bits of paper, upon which characters are 
written by travelling dervishes, supposed to possess various vir- 
tues, among others, that of warding off the evil eye. Old You- 
souf was, however, more regular in his devotions, and during the 
whole of our journey with him, observed the stated periods of 
prayer, with his face religiously turned towards Mecca. We 
were on such good terms with the Sheikh, that though it is a 
custom with a Mahometan when he prays, to take care that an 
infidel is not interposed between him and the sacred temple of 
the Prophet at Mecca ; and if that cannot be avoided, to put a 


* Called by Seetzen aoeschaer, and supposed by him to be the 
ae Sodome. 
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sword, or some other weapon of that sort, between him and the 
stranger ; yet Yousouf shewed us the respect to omit that pre- 
caution; and once, when one of his attendants, happening to 
come into the tent during his devotions, placed a ramrod in that 
situation, the Sheikh himself took it up and laid it on one side. 
On parting I gave him a pocket compass, and as the situation of 
Karrac is nearly due north from Mecca, his satisfaction at such a 
present was not to be expressed, as he now said he should al- 
ways know precisely how to place himself at the hour of prayer. 

When my companions returned from their excursion to the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea, we were all amused by be- 
ing present in the tents of Ismael at a sort of court of inquiry 
and judgment held by his father the Sheikh Yousouf. The dis- 
pute was this :—Some of the people belonging to his son had, on 
a predatory excursion to the Hauran, a district to the north of 
Karrac, distant more than one hundred miles, carried off about 
sixty cows ;* and two natives of that country, together with a 
man from Salt, were come to reclaim them at the hands of the 
chief of the tribe. But notions of equity were not very firmly 
rooted in the mind of Yousouf; and, after great shuffling and 
prevarication on his part, the utmost that could be obtained from 
the partial judge, was a restitution of the half of the cattle, with 
which decision the sufferers were very ill content. We were 
feasted by the Greek priest, who had received us so well on our 
first arrival at Karrac; and, on the 5th of June, left that town, 
still under the protection of Yousouf, accompanied by his son 
Ismael, Daoud his nephew, the two men from the Hauran, and the 
man from Salt. A fine flat country, with corn growing luxu- 
riantly around us, which reapers were employed in cutting, and 
offering various prospects of ruined towns, indicating that the 
population had formerly been much more considerable than at 
present, brought us in two hours to Rabbah, anciently Rabbath- 


* This distant excursion of this plundering horde, in which they 
must have passed through the territories of other tribes, serves finely 
to illustrate the manner in which, in ancient times, the nomadic na- 
tions adjacent to Palestine were wont to make inroads into that coun- 
try. Compare particularly the account of the surprise of Ziklag, 
1 Sam. c. 30. Similar to this also, though on a larger scale, was 
probably the manner in which the Idumeans became masters of Boz- 
rah, see p.258, 266, above ; and the Arabians of Damascus under Aretas, 
see p. 266.—Ep. 
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Moab,* and afterwards called Areopolis, the capital of the Mo- 
abites, a celebrated country that extended to the east of the As- 
phaltite Lake. ‘There are no traces of walls observable ; but 
on an eminence are two ruined Roman temples, and some tanks. 
A sinall Christian camp, pitched near the hill, offered us ac- 
commodation for the night; and, on the following day, at the 
distance of one mile and a half from Rabbah, we saw, among 
the ruins of Bart-el-Carn, a large structure, that reminded us of 
the palace of Petra, and was apparently of Roman architecture. 
The forty cattle that had been restored to the people of the 
Hauran,formed part of our caravan ; but their drivers, who were by 
no means satisfied with the interested decision of Yousouf, told 
us he was a robber, and threatened that “they would drag him 
by the beard to Mezerub.”’ 

From the heights on which we now were, we enjoyed many 
fine views of the Dead Sea, whose clear unruffled surface, of a 
dark aspect from the reflection of the impending rocks on its 
coast, was seen below us—beyond, Jericlio, the valley of the 
Jordan, Jerusalem, and the Mountain of the Franks; and to the 
south, the marshy country that terminates the lake in that direc- 
tion. The prospect from this eminence, embracing as it did, the 
whole extent of the sea, convinced us that its length has been 
greatly overrated, and that instead of seventy-five or eighty miles, 
the usual estimate, it cannot exceed forty miles. 

On the 8th, proceeding northward, we reached the Wadi 
Mosit,} the valley of the ancient torrent Arnon. The remains 
of an ancient Roman bridge, of which one single arch alone is 
standing, were observable at the foot of the difficult path that 
brought us to the bottom of the precipice that overhangs the 
Naher-Arnon, and on ascending the opposite steep bank, we kad 
left the country of the Moabites and were in that of the Amo- 
rites. This day we saw many Roman mile-stones, and frequent 
traces of a road of the same period. 

The country was a plain district covered with smooth even 
turf, and we continued along the Roman road till we reached 
Diban, the Dibon of the Old Testament. Our progress to-day 
was much impeded by the extreme heat and suffocating sensa- 


* Burckhardt and Seetzen both state the distance between Rabbah 
and Kerek at six hours; see p. 286 above. The difference arises in 
part, probably, from the different rate and mode of travelling.—Ep., 


+ The Modjeb of Burckhardt 
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tion occasioned by the kamsin, or wind of the desert, which lit- 
erally raised a fog of sand, and exceeded in its intolerable nui- 
sance, as old Yousouf said, any thing he had ever felt before. 
We reached a camp in the Wadi-Wale, the valley of a river that 
seemed to be liable to sudden and destructive torrents, to judge 
from the great number of oleanders which were torn up by the 
roots. Near the banks of the Wale were two rude stones 
placed upright, probably the boundary stones of the ancient in- 
habitants of the country. Higher up the stream than the place 
where we crossed, a knoll was observable, on which was placed 
a quadrangular platform, made of rough stones, without cement ; 
and about a mile lower down the valley, were the remains of a 
Roman bridge, formerly of five arches, but the foundations of 
the piers are all that are now to be distinguished. 

Passing by the foot of Mount-Nebo, from the summit of which 
Moses had a prospect of the Promised Land, we entered a fer- 
tile plain cultivated with corn, and stopped at a camp near the 
ruins of Maein,* near some springs of hot water. From an 
eminence in the neighbourhood we had a commanding view of 
the Dead Sea, and saw below us a ruin of a square form, which 
from its position might be Herodium. We took a guide from 
the tents near Maein to conduct us to the hot springs, anciently 
called Callirhoé. Our route was south-west, and we saw on 
our road, near a rocky knoll, about fifty sepulchral monuments, 
of the radest construction and of the highest antiquity. Four 
unhewn stones, covered by one large block, probably covered 
the ornaments or weapons of the ancient Amorites. At the dis- 
tance of a mile beyond, we came to the bed of the torrent Zer- 
ka Maein, where we saw ten animals, a species of antelope, but 
of the size of our red deer. In four hours from Maein we reach- 
ed the brink of a precipice, down the sides of which a narrow 
zigzag path was cut, which brought us, after some difficulty, to 
the thicket of canes, aspines, and palms, that grow out of the 
crevices of the rocks, whence issue the numerous springs of hot 
water we were in search of. In one part, a copious stream 
precipitates itself from a high and perpendicular rock, the sides 
of which are coloured of a brilliant yellow, from the deposit of 
sulphur with which the water is impregnated. A hot rapid tor- 


* The Mayn, and.s0 the Zerka Mayn, of Burckhardt. In connex- 
ion with the hot springs of Callirho¢é, compare the Art. Anau in Cal- 
met’s Dict.—Eb. 
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* rent, receiving from all sides in its course fresh supplies of 
scalding water, flows at the bottom. From the confined situa- 
tion of the spot, the steam from the water, and the rays of the 
burning sun, a most insufferable heat was produced ; but unfor- 
tunately the day before, my thermometer, the only one posses- 
sed by the party, was found broken, and we were consequently 
unable to ascertain precisely the temperature of the stream. It 
was not possible to hold the hand in the water, even for half a 
minute : the deposition of sulphur was very considerable. There 
does not appear to have been space enough in the valley for any 
buildings ; though Herod, who is supposed to have visited this 
spot for the purpose of bathing, must have had some accommo- 
dation. ‘The distance from the springs to the Dead Sea, was 
estimated at about two hours. 

While here, our Arab guide took a vapour-bath, after the fol- 
lowing manner :—Over a crevice, whence issued one of the 
springs, a bed of twigs and broom was laid, at the distance of 
about a foot from the water, upon which he placed himself, en- 
veloped only in his abba, and remained in that state for several 
minutes. In the immediate vicinity of these hot sources, we 
saw some of the most curious plants. 

From Callirhoé we returned by the same road to Medaba, 
near which was a great encampment of the Benesakar Arabs, 
consisting of more than two hundred tents, under the command 
of the chief Ebn-F ayes. In the tent of the Sheikh, which was 
about one hundred feet long, we found Ebn-Fayes and his 
brother, who were not a little astonished at the boldness of my 
companions in thus venturing again among them, after the ex- 
ample they had had of their former faithless conduct. These 
were the Arabs with whom Mr Bankes and Captains Irby and 
Mangles had made a contract on their first attempt to reach 
Petra, and from whose hands they had so fortunately escaped 
previous to my arrival at Jerusalem. In the camp we saw a 
messenger who had been despatched from the Pasha of Damas- 
cus, to invite the chief, Ebn-Fayes, to come to that city for the 
purpose of entering into a contract with him for camels, and 
making arrangements to carry the Hadg, or convey the pilgrims 
from Damascus to Mecca. This was a service that had for- 
merly been done by the Anasee Arabs, but they were now at 
war with the Pasha, and, as the next pow erful tribe to them, the 
Benesakars were applied to, to undertake that sacred employ- 
ment. 
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From Madaba, where is a large tank of hewn stone, we pro- 
ceeded to the extensive Christian ruins of Umerassas, situated 
in a district now in the possession of the Anasees, by whoin one 
of our party was attacked, and robbed of his abba, in a most 
violent and outrageous manner. We had proceeded alone into 
this part of the country, and did not rejoi our friend Yousouf, 
and the man of Salt, till the next day, when we found them in 
the tent of the Prince of the Benesakars, at Hesbon. 

The prince of this tribe made various attempts to extort from us 
a considerable sum of money, for permission to visit the celebrated 
pools in this neighbourhood; but, by timely resistance, we succeed- 
ed, at length, in obtaining free leave to go thither, though there was 
little to be seen. The ruins are of small extent, and the only 
pool we observed was extremely insignificant.—In two of the 
cisterns amongst the ruins, we saw many bones and human skulls. 

On the 13th, we left Hesbon; and, taking the road to Salt, 
arrived, in four hours, at Arrag-el-Emir, where are the ruins of 
an edifice built of very large stones, some of them twenty feet 
in length. Around it were traces of hanging gardens, and large 
caves cut in a long range of perpendicular cliffs, some apparently 
intended as stalls for horses, and others for the accommodation 
of a numerous retinue of servants; representations of various 
beasts were sculptured in relief about the building. We spent 
the morning here, and slept at an adjoining camp. 

On the 14th, continuing our route through a richly-wooded 
and picturesque country, we arrived, early in the afternoon, at 
Salt*, where we lodged in the castle. At the distance of ten 
hours from Salt, in a direction E. S. E. are the ruins of Rab- 
bath-Ammon, afterwards called Philadelphia, probably from a 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt, but now known by an appellation 
derived from its original one, Amman. It was the principal city 
of the Ammonite. The ruins are those of a theatre, an odeum, 
a colonnade to the eastern side of the river Nahr-Ammon, and, 
to the west, a large building with columns, from twenty to twen- 
ty-two feet high. There are many other smaller remains, but 
we found no inscriptions. We passed the night of the 17th in 
an Arab camp, about three miles distant from Amman, on the 
road to Jerrasch. 


* This is written by Burckhart Szalt. This traveller visited and 
has described the ruins of Rabbath-Ammon, or Philadelphia. See 
his Travels in Syria, etc. p. 357. —Eb. 
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Here our conductor, Yousouf, who had been persuaded to 
accompany us from Salt, by an additional bribe of two hundred 
piastres, was accused of having stolen cattle from these people 
four years ago. ‘There was much disputing among them, and 
the Sheikh had recourse to every subterfuge to evade the accu- 
sation; but, at length, unable to deny the fact, he concluded by 
saying, ‘‘ he was one of those men who never returned any thing 
after it was once in his power.” 

June 18. Afier accompanying us two hours on our road, 
Yousouf took his leave to return to Karrac. We had travelled 
so long in his company, and witnessed such extraordinary scenes 
together, that it was not possible to see him depart without some 
little regret, though he had latterly behaved very indifferently, 
and convinced us, on many occasions, that honesty has no place 
whatever among the virtues of an Arab. As soon as he left us 
we crossed the Zerka (the Jabbok of Scripture), the northern 
boundary of the country of the Amorites ; and, two hours after 
mid-day, arrived at the ruins of Jerrasch. 

These ruins lie E. S. E. from Bisan, (Bethsan,) at the dis- 
tance of eighteen hours, and are of a beauty and magnificence 
that greatly exceed those of Palmyra: a grand colonnade runs 
from the eastern gate to the west, formed on both sides by mar- 
ble pillars with Corinthian capitals, and terminating in a semi- 
circle of sixty columns of the Ionic order. At the western ex- 
tremity stands a theatre, of which the proscenium is preserved. 
The first colonnade is crossed by another, running from north to 
south. ‘Two superb amphitheatres of marble, three other tem- 
ples, and the ruins of some palaces, together with many Greek 
inscriptions, are also to be observed. All the edifices of the 
city are of the period of the most beautiful architecture, and 
conjectured to be of the date of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus. 

From Jerrasch we took the road to the valley of the Jordan, 
through a very picturesque country, most beautifully wooded 
with the Asiatic oak (vallonia), the arbutus, the cedar, etc. 
Some spots were cultivated with corn, but the long grass, 
through which we had to make our way, abounded in venomous 
serpents. 

On the following day we arrived at the village of Rajeb, situ- 
ated without and below the woodland scenery, and reached the 
valley of the Jordan at two o’clock in the afternoon. The dis- 
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tance hence to the ford of Bisan is four hours, and we entered 
the town of that name as it became dark. 

On the 21st we reached Tiberias, a small walled city with 
only one gate of entrance, containing a great number of Chris- 
tians, and distant about sixty miles from Acre. From Mount 
Tabor, where we were on the 23d, the distance to Nazareth is 
four hours, and the padre superiore of the convent at the latter 
place received us with great hospitality. 

On the 25th, we entered Acre. Here our party was to sep- 
arate, Captains Irby and Mangles intending to sail in a Venetian 
brig to Constantinople, and Mr Bankes proposing to return to 


Egypt. 


[From this place Mr Legh made a very rapid journey to 
Damascus and Palmyra; of which he gives a hasty sketch in 
the few pages which remain of his narration. ‘The account of 
the journey from Kerek to Acre, although not relating to Idu- 
mea, has been given here, both for the sake of its intrinsic inter- 
est, and also because it would hardly bear to be separated from 
the body of the narrative. We hope to refer to it again here- 
after.—Eb. | 


Arr. Il. Tae Gopneap or THe MEssiAu AS TAUGHT IN THE 
O.p TEesTaMENT. 


Translated from Hengstenberg’s “ Christologie.” By George Howe, Prof. of Bib. Lit. 
in the Theol. Sem. Columbia, 8. C. 


Tuar the Messiah, according to the predictions of the prophets, 
would possess a perfect human nature, will be doubted by no one. 
He was not to make himself known by a transcendant appear* 
ance, like Jehovah and the angels under the Old Testament ; 
but he would be born, Is. 7: 14. Mic. 5: 3, and grow up by de- 
gree, Is. 11 and 53. In consequence of his human nature and 
descent he is called a Branch of David, Jer. 23: 5. 33: 15; the 


Root-sprout* of Jesse, Is. 11: 1; the Fruit of the Land, Is. 4: 2. 


* Wurzelschossling, a sprout from the root. 
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gel of Jehovah face to face ; and because Jehovah reassures him 
on this point, he builds aA altar to which he gives the name 
“Jehovah Peace.” —Judges 13: 3, the angel of Jehovah appears to 
the wife of Manoah. She does not indeed fully recognise him 
in this character, but she supposes him divine from the majesty 
of his appearance. At his second appearance also, v. 6, he is 
not known by Manoal: and his wife at first; for this is expressly 
mentioned v. 16. Yet he afterwards makes himself known, 
yartly by refusing to give his name, because the same was won- 
derful ; partly by the miraculous consumption of the offering ;? 
partly by his vanishing i in the sacrificial flame. “Then knew 
Manoah that it was the Angel of Jehovah,” v.21. Manoah now 
says to his wife, “* We must die, for we have seen God,” v. 22. 

In 2 K. 19: 35, the Angel of Jehovah annibilates the Assyrian 
host, which threatened the destruction of the theocracy. 

In Is. 63: 9 it is said, “Jehovah was their helper.—Out of 
every difficulty were they set free,® and the Angel of his coun- 
tenance delivered them. Because he loved and pitied them he 
redeemed them; and he bare them and carried them continu- 
ally.” Here the Angel of Jehovah is called the Angel of his coun- 
tenance, i.e. the Angel by which Jehovah makes himself known, 
as the bomen soul does by the expre ssion of the countenance. 
Comp. the corresponding expressions concerning Christ in Heb, 
1: 3, ard da THS dotns nai yaouxrig 1S UTOGTUGEWS TOU 
Geov. Col. 1: 15, efxav rou Vou rov aogarov. “ Who being 
the Stik des ar bis glory, and the express image of the person 
of God ; ;’ “the image of the invisible God. » 2 Cor. 4:4. 
Ex. 23: 20, To this Angel is ascribed all that is elsewhere 
ascribed to Jehovah. He has redeemed Israel, and has nursed 
and cherished them as a loving mother does her child. 

Very often do we meet with the Angel of Jehovah, 5x 
mim, in Zechariah. From him the ponbet received all his 
revelations. He distinguishes himself, 1: 12—15, from Jehovah 
Sabaoth; and says that he was sent Hee Je horah for the pur- 
pose of punishing the heathen nations for what they had done to 
the covenant people of God ; and yet the prophet attributes to 


i Or, as the English has it, was sceret. 


® This is intimated only in brief by the words 73 ‘ve? NED “he 
did wondrously,” vy. 19, because the author supposed that the reader 
would gather the rest fom the similar narrative in chap. 6. 
3 “Tn omni angustia eorum non angustum fuit.” Kocher. 


Vou. Hl. No. 12. 85 
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him the name Jehovah Sabaoth ; comp. 6: 15. In c. 3: 2 he 
is called Jehovah, m1, who in v. 1 was called Angel of Jeho- 
vah, mis Fab. Inc. 12: 8 the mim FRb is placed by the 
side of pix Elohim, as equal with him in honour and majesty. 

In Ps. 34: 8 and 35: 5, there are attributed to the Angel of 
Jehovah the same things as are elsewhere attributed to Jehovah 
himself, the protection of the pious and the punishment of the 
ungodly. 

We have now given a simple exhibition of the facts in the case. 
Let us next consider the different explanations of the same. 

I. The most common is this, viz. that where the Old Testa- 
ment writers spoke of the Angel of Jehovah, they did not mean 
a person united with God by a oneness of essence, but an infe- 
rior angel, by whom God executes his commands, speaks, and 
acts. ‘That to these inferior angels were attributed divine names, 
acts, and predicates, and that divine honour was shown them, 
some explain from this circumstance, that the angels themselves 
allowed their own personality to be entirely kept in the back 
ground; and because they held a commission from God, they 
spoke and acted also in his person; so that they to whom 
they were sent, and the sacred writers too, raised themselves 
from the mediate, to the Great First Cause. Origen, in all 
probability, was of this opinion. He says, on Ex. 3, Fy 02 o° 
20g éxsi év to ayythw Psmpovuevos, “ God was there seen in 
the angel.”! It was defended with great zeal and dexterity by 
Augustine. The principal passage in which he speaks of it is 
in his treatise on the Trinity: “It is therefore manifest, that all those 
things which were seen by the fathers, when God was presented 
to them in accordance with a dispensation adapted to their times, 
were transacted by the agency of creatures. And if we are un- 
able to say in what way he did these things by the agency of 
angels, still we say these things were done by the angels, though 
not in a way that we can understand. For we would not seem 
to any to be more than wise, but would have sobriety in our 
wisdom, according as God has dealt to us the measure of faith. 
We believe and therefore speak. For we have the authority of 
the divine Scriptures” ete. (He here appeals to Heb. 2: 2, 
where the law given by angels, is opposed to the gospel publish- 
ed by the Lord himself.) “ But says some one, Why is it then 
written, The Lord spake to Moses? Why not rather, the an- 


1 Opp. T. IIT. f. 229. ed. Ruaei. 
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gel spake to Moses? For the same reason as when a herald 
pronounces the words of the judge, it is not written in the re- 
cords of the court, The herald said, but, The judge said. So 
also when the holy prophet speaks, although we say, The proph- 
et said, we mean nothing else than, The Lord said. And if we 

say, The Lord said, we do not exclude the agency of the proph- 
et, but we intimate who it is that has spoken by him.—I sup- 
pose it now to be sufficiently demonstrated, that when God is 
said to appear to our ancient fathers before the incarnation of 
the Saviour, those words or corporeal forms were exhibited by 
angels; either by their speaking or doing something in the char- 
acter of God, as we have shewn that the prophets also were 
wont to do; or by their assuming something in the character of 
the creature which did not belong to them as such, whenever 
God was revealed to men in visible shape; which kind of rep- 
resentations the prophets have not omitted, as the Scripture 
teaches by many oe s.”! In a similar way Jerome ex- 
presses himself on Gal. 3:19. ‘When he says that the law 
was ordained by angels, it is meant, that in all the Old Testa- 
ment, where an angel is first represented as seen, and is then 
introduced speaking as God, the angel seems really to be one 


Augustinus de Trinitate IIT. 1. —“ ‘Proinde illa omnia, que pa- 
on visa sunt, cum deus illis secundum suam dispensationem tem- 
poribus congruam presentaretur, per creatura facta esse, manifestum 
est. Et si nos latet, quomodo ea ministris angelis fecerit, per angelos 
tamen esse facta non a nostro sensu dicimus, ne cuiquam videamus 
plus sapere, sed sapimus ad temperantiam, sicut deus nobis partitus 
est mensuram fidei, et credimus, propter quod et loquimur. Extat 
enim auctoritas divinarum scripturarum, ete.—Sed ait aliquis: cur 
ergo scriptum est: dixit dominus ad Moysen, et non potius: dixit 
angelus ad Moysen? Quia cum verba judicis preeco pronuntiat ; 
non scribitur in gestis: ille preeco dixit, sed ille judex, sic etiam lo- 
quente propheta sancto, etsi dicamus propheta dixit, nihil aliud quam 
dominm dixisse intelligi volumus. Et si dicamus: Dominus dixit, 
prophetam non subtrahimus, sed quis per eum dixerit admonemus. 
— Sed jam satis quantum existimo demonstratum est, quod antiquis 
patribus nostris ante incarnationem Salvatoris, cum deus apparere di- 
cebatur, voces illae ac species corporales per angelos factae sunt, sive 
ipsis loquentibus vel agentibus aliquid ex persona dei, sicut etiam 
prophetas solere ostendimus ; sive assumentibus ex ereatura, quod 
ipsi non essent, ubi deus figurate demonstraretur hominibus, quod 
genus significationum, nec prophetas omisisse, multis exemplis docet 
Scriptura.”—Comp. Tract. 3 in Jo. 17: 18. De Civ. Dei 16, 29. 
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of many ministers; but in this one the Mediator speaks, who says : 
I am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob. 
Nor is it wonderful that God speaks in angels, since God speaks 
in the prophets by angels who are in men. Thus Haggai says, 
And the angel said who spake in me, and then introduces, These 
things said the Omnipotent Lord.!’ For the angel who had 
been said to be in the prophet, did not venture to aver in his own 
person, These things says the Omnipotent Lord.”? ‘This view 
is stated briefly and forcibly by Gregorivs. Now they are 
called the angels, now, the Lord ; because by the word angels 
those are expressed who minister without; and under the appel- 
lation Lord, he is intended who presides over them within.” °— 

In later times this view has been defended by many Jewish in- 
terpreters ; e. g. by Aben Ezra, who on Ex. 3:2 remarks 

btw prb3 Aas msen, “The one who is sent speaks in he 
name of him who sent him.” It was then eagerly taken up by 
many Romish interpreters, by the Socinians and Arminians. 
ays Grotius on Ex. 20.4 Le Clere on Gen. 16: 13. 18: 1. 
Ex. 2 : 1. 23: 20. In still later times it has not wanted advo- 








1 English Version, ‘Lord of Hosts. Jerome had in view the pas- 
sages in Zech. 1: 9, 13, 14. 2: 7 (3), coll. v. 12 (8); where he has 
translated "2 "237 N22, qui loquebatur % in me ; according to the 
example of ‘the LXX, 6 daday é éuol. English Version, “talked 
with me.” 

2 Hieron. Opp. ed. Frkf. T. TX. p. 138. “ Quod autem ait lex or- 
dinata per angeles, hoe vult intelligi, quod in omni V.'T. ubi angelus 
primum visus refertur, et postea quasi deus loquens inducitur, angelus 
quidem vere ex ministris pluribus quicunque sit visus, sed in illo me- 
diator loquatur, qui dicat: ego sum deus Abraham, deus Isaac, deus 
Jacob. Nec mirum si deus loquatur in angelis, cum etiam per ange- 
los, qui in hominibus sunt, loquatur deus in prophetis, dicente Aggeo : 
et ait angelus, qui loquebatur in me, ac deinceps inferente : haee dicit 
dominus omnipotens. Neque enim angelus, qui esse dictus fuerat in 
propheta ex sua persona audebat loqui: haec dicit dominus omnipo- 
tens.” 

3 Gregor. M. Mor. lib, 28. c. 1, “Modo angeli, modo donoimus vo- 
cantur, quia angelorum vocabulo exprimuntur, qui exterius ministra- 
bant, et appellatione domini ostenditur, qui eis interius prae erat.” 


4 “Nomen Jehovae si proprie loquamur, non tribuitur angelis, sed 
deo in iis apparenti, quemadmodum nulla ratione instrumenti habita, 
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cates. Among others Vater,! Gesenins,? Bretschneider*®, who 
wavers between this hypothesis and the one to be adduced under 
No. II, Baumgarten Crusius,! and Schmieder.® 

It was an interest of a very diversified character, which prompted 
the defenders of this hypothesis to take it up. The fathers who 
have been quoted, believed that they were driven to this course by 
certain passages in the New Testament. The Romish inter- 
preters were induced by the wish to find in the Bible a founda- 
tion for the worship of angels. ‘The Socinians by an abhorrence 
of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity; the Arminians, partly 
by their slight estimation of the Old Testament, and partly by 
their conceptions of God, which they have derived more from 
reason than from the Scriptures; and the more recent inter- 
preters, from an apprehension of stumbling here upon a mystery, 
and upon a preparation for the christian doctrine of the Trinity. 

We will now pass on to an examination of this hypothesis. 
We cannot here have any thing to do with the argument brought 
against it by all its earlier opposers® and by its latest antagonist, 
viz. that the assumption according to which angels spoke and 
acted in the name of God and were addressed “and treated as 
God, is in its very nature inadmissible. But certainly the pas- 
sages by which Le Clerc’ would show that it was not unusual 
for him who was sent, to speak in the character of him who sent 
him,® are in this case no proof; because in them an intimation 
of the sender always precedes, and those who are sent expressly 


ei, qui instrumento utitur actio tribui solet. — Nec periculum fuit, ne 
Israelitae pro deo angelum propterea colerent; observabatur enim 
corum animis deus deorum, coeli et terrae creator, seu ipse loquere- 
tur, seu per interpretem angelum, nihil intererat, recte ad eum fere- 
batur e orum cultus.” 


1 On Gen. 16: 7. 2 On the word INP and on Is. 63: 9. 
3 Dogm. I. p. 429. 4 Bibl. Dogm. p. 307. 


5 In the ingenious treatise, Nova Interpretatio |. Gal. 3: 19. p. 28 seq. 

6 The most important among them are Deyling Obss. in Gen. 48: 
15, 16; Obs. Misc. 11. 74 seq. and on Er. 3.1. c. V. 1 seq. Vitringa 
on Is. 63: 9. Vitringa fil. de lucta Jacobi, Bibl. Bremen. Cl. 1. fase. 6. 
p. 773 seq. Jahn Hermeneut. p. 112. Stier Christus der Engel Jeho- 
vah’s, in den Andeutungen I, p. 222 sq. Steinwender Christus Deus 
in VT. 

7 On Gen. 16; 13. 

8 1 Kings 5: 2, 3. Luke 7: 6, Quinctil. Instit. Or. TV. 4, 
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declare beforehand, that they do not speak in their own names, 
but in the person of him who sends them. The examples 
would be analogous, only on the supposition that the Angel of 
Jehovah had always prepared the way before he spoke or acted 
in the person of Jehovah, by saying, “ God has sent me to speak 
or do this.” But the defenders of this hypothesis have no oc- 
casion to go so far for arguments in refutation of the objection. 
They may find them far more full and strong in the Scripture 
itself. In Gen. 19: 18 Lot addresses the two angels by the 
name 734%, which belongs only to God. The following words 
too: “Thy servant has found favour in thine eyes, and Thou 
hast showed me great mercy, inasmuch as Thou hast preserved 
my life,” etc. show that, in speaking to the messenger, he had 
in view and addressed only the one who sent him. Precisely 
so, in v. 21, the Angel answered not in his own, but in the per- 
son of Jehovah, “Lo, J will hear this thy prayer,” ete.! In- 
deed, the latest opposer of this hypothesis,” has sought here to 
aid himself, as Justin Martyr had already done,® by supposing 
that Jehovah suddenly returned after the two angels had treated 
alone with Lot. But for this assumption there is not the least 
foundation in the text ; and more than all this, it there finds a 
full refutation, for in v. 18 it is expressly said, “And Lot spake 
to them,” DMEX, to the same individuals evidently, who, accord- 
ing to v. 17, had brought him from the city and had directed 
him to fly to the mountains. Another argument is furnished to 
the advocates of this hypothesis, by those passages in which it is 
said of the prophets that they do those things which they pre- 
dict. Thus Jacob says of Simeon and Levi, “I will scatter them 
in Jacob and destroy them in Israel.”* In Jer. 1: 10 God says: 
“‘ See I have set thee this day over nations and kingdoms, that 
thou shouldest root up, break down, overthrow, and destroy, 
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1 The following are the words of Calvin on this passage : “ Quum 
duos videat, sermonem ad unum direxit: unde colligitur Lot non 
substitisse in angelis, quiu satis persuasus erat, neque proprium illis 
esse imperium, nec salutem suam in eorum manibus esse positam. Eo- 
rum vero conspectu non secus ac speculo ad contemplandam dei fa- 
ciem utitur. 

2 Steinwender I. c. p. 22. 3 Dial. cont. Tryphon. 


4 The objection of Steinwender |. c. p. 13, against the application 
of this analogy, is therefore incorrect, viz. that the prophets never as- 
cribe to themselves as an act, that which they predict as something 


future. 
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and build, and plant.” Comp. Gen. 27: 37. Ex. 13: 19. 32: 
18. 43:3. It is true, that most interpreters explain these pas- 
Sages sO as ta assign to active verbs, verba agendh, a declarative 
signification. But certainly another explanation is more natural ; 
that inasmuch as the same power of God which gave the pro- 
phecy, also causes its fulfilment, the same things are attributed 
to the prophets as their acts, which the efficient power of God 
was to produce by them as instruments. ‘These passages may 
be adduced, however, in support of the hypothesis, with far 
greater force than the former. For the personality of the An- 
gel being generally less distinctly marked, can more easily be 
sunk in the back-ground, than that of the prophets. 

But there are not wanting other arguments, which show that 
ae hypothesis must be rejected. 

. There is a grammatical argument which of itself is deci- 
sive. It is supposed, according to the hypothesis in question, 
that sometimes one angel, and sometimes another, is intended 
by these expressions, without deciding which. But in opposi- 
tion to this, the definite appellation, the Angel of God, always 
occurs. Certainly the name o°%7>8 F852 cannot be translated 
“an angel of God.” It is true the noun Dw} >8 as originally an 
appellative, not unfrequently retains the article ; but it is not the 
less treated as a noun proper.! This is evident from the cir- 
a that the appellation D>a7 58%>72 with the article, 
and mim x27, alternate with each other, which last cannot 
possibly be translated otherwise than by, “the Angel of Jeho- 
vah.”* In an Augustine, the neglect of this grammatical rule 
is not remarkable ; because he was bound down to the Latin 
version, where the equivocal rendering, angelus Jehovae, admits 
his interpretation. But it is remarkable that this rule should 
have been overlooked by so great a number of learned men 
among the moderns ;3 and that even Gesenius himself, on Is. 


i, - - -- — a 

1 Comp. Ewald Gramm. p. 569. “ «But where thens words (ap- 
pellativa which have passed over into nomina propria) lose the arti- 
cle, they still have always, partly from their origin, partly from their 
meaning, the same force and value in the language, as the nouns with 
the article. 

2 Ewald Gramm. § 305, 308. 

3 Thus, for ey Schnurrer, (Spec. Comm. Arab. R. Tanchum 
p. 49,) on Judges 2: 1—4, understands by 77° F822, a prophet, 
which explanation, to mention no other reasons, is already refuted 
by this rule of grammar. 
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63: 9, speaks of an angel who had led the children of Israel 
through the desert.—But Is. 63: 9, refers to a particular angel. 
As Jehovah there says, “ The angel of my countenance has de- 
livered them,” we cannot render it with Gesenius by “.n an- 
gel of Jehovah,” without a violation of the grammar. For the 
suffix here belongs not to the terminus consequens, the case 
which follows the « construct state, but to the compound idea.! 

2. But it may farther be demonstrated, that this particular 
angel is not some inferior and common angel, but a being exalt- 
ed above all created angels. We here lay every thing aside 
which can be explained, if necessary, on the hypothesis that the 
angel speaks in the name of Jehovah ; although this hypothesis 
loses very much in probability, from the circumstance, that 
wherever the angel of Jehovah appears, the exchange [of 
names] is so universal ; ; whereas when other angels appear, the 
exchange takes place only in a single instance. But exclusive- 
ly of these passages, there still remains as many as we need for 
the purpose of proof. The angel who represents Jehovah in 
the narrative in Gen. 18, is definitely distinguished from all oth- 
er angels. ‘The two angels who accompany him, sink entirely 
into the back-ground in comparison with him, and appear to be 
ranked below bim.—So also in c. 28: 11—22, Jehovah, or as 
he is called in c. 31: 11, the angel of God, stands on the top of 
the ladder, while the angels ascend and descend on the same.— 
This distinction appears very definitely in Ex. 23: 20, where Je- 
hovah gives to the Israelites an angel as their leader, i in whom 
his name is, i.e. who partakes of his nature,” compared with c. 
33, where the people are thrown into the highest affliction by 
the declaration of this their divine leader, that he would no 
longer undertake to lead them, but would give them over to his 
angel, to one not possessing like himself the fulness of divine 
omnipotence. Into what embarrassment Le Clere was put by 
this passage, is abundantly testified by his remark upon it.—The 
angel of Jehovah also makes himself known as exalted above 
all created angels, in Josh. 5, where he first calls himself the 
Prince of angels, and then claims divine honours. ‘To the same 
point is the appellation “the Angel of the Lord’s countenance,’ 


. Comp. Ewald § 306. 


2 Comp. the corresponding language respecting Christ: év atta 
xotoixel MAY TO ThjoMpa Tis Peorntog cwmatixwc, Col. 2: 9. Calvin, 
“In ipso residebit gloria ac majestas mea.” 
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Is. 63: 9, which can refer to nothing else than to a perfect reve- 
lation of the Divine Being. 'To these we may subjoin also all 
those passages where the persons to whom the Angel of God has 
appeared, express the conviction that they have seen God “ face 
to face,” and the fear that they must die. ‘These passages 
demonstrate beyond controversy, that they recognised in the 
Angel of Jehovah more than a created angel. Indeed there 
nowhere appears any trace of evidence, that they believed the 
seeing of such an one to endanger life. 

II. Still easier to confute is another hypothesis, which was 
brought forward by Herder,! and is mentioned with approbation 
by Rosenmueller, although he explains himself differently in 
different passages. According to them the Angel of Jehovah 
can be nothing more than a natural phenomenon, or a visible 
token by which Jehovah makes his presence known. ‘Thus the 
fiery bush, Ex. 3, and the cloudy pillar, were this Angel. Of 
the numerous arguments which go to oppose this hypothesis, we 
here mention only a few. 

1. If this hypothesis be correct, then at least there must 
always occur a natural cause, whenever an appearance of the 
Angel of Jehovah is related. But this is the case only twice, 
at the appearance in the fiery bush, and in the pillar of cloud. 
And in both these cases, the Angel of Jehovah is expressly dis- 
tinguished from the natural cause. In Ex. 3: 2 it is said, “And 
the Angel of Jehovah appeared to him in a flame of fire from 
the bush ;” and in v. 4, “ the Angel of Jehovah called to him 
from the bush ;” instead of which, according to the hypothesis of 
Herder, it must mean, ‘¢ Jehovah appeared to him, and Jehovah 
called him.” In c. 14: 19 it is first related that the Angel of 
God had betaken himself to the rear of the army of the Israelites, 
and then the same is repeated of the pillar of cloud. How 
much less can this hypothesis be applied in those passages, 
where, without any appearance meeting the eye, the voice merely 
of the angel of God sounds from heaven, as Gen. 21: 17. 22: 11. 

2. That the Angel of Jehovah was not something of momen- 
tary appearance, but a continually existing being, is evident from 
Gen. 48: 15, where Jacob prays for his blessing upon the sons 
of Joseph. 

But we abstain from the farther refutation of this hypothesis ; 
which might indeed be gathered in full from every narrative 
which relates to the point in question. 


"1 Geist der Heb. Poesie, II. 47. 
Vou. Ill. No. 12. 86 
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HII. Others suppose that the 7° 572, Angel of Jehovah, is 
identical with Jehovah ; that it does not denote a person different 
from him, but only bis own form of appearance. So Sack, who 
would translate "78372 by message, rather than by messenger.’ Pust- 
kuchen goes further, and asserts that "1° J&7%2, wherever it oc- 
curs, is equivalent to the Greek ®eogavia. Rosenmueller too, who 
does not remain at all consistent with himself, appears, on Gen. 
16: 7, to incline to this view. He there explains m7" ‘J&>72 by 
“symbolum illud visibile, quo deus sese hominibus conspicuen- 
dum praebuit,”——* that visible symbol by which God causes 
himself to be seen by men.”? De Wette acknowledges himself 
to be of the same opinion :* “ The angels are original personifi- 
cations of the powers of nature, or of the extraordinary agencies 
and providences of God; hence the Angel of Jehovah, as being 
nothing personal tn his own nature, is interchanged with Jeho- 
vah or Elohim.” ‘To the same opinion Ewald appears to in- 
cline,* who attributes a particular importance to the circumstance, 
that the noun ‘J8272, cannot imply any thing of a personal nature 
on account of its form, but must have a neuter or indefinite sense, 
and must mean message. So also Koester.° This hypothesis 
has indeed much that is specious. It perfectly suffices for the 
interpretation of some passages. But on a closer trial of all the 
passages, it shews itself to be unfounded. The facts on which 
it rests, and which seem to demand it, are explained perfectly 
by the remark, that the divine wisdom concealed the distinction 
between the Messenger and Him who sent him, in a greater de- 
gree under the Old Testament; because under that the main- 
tenance of Monotheism had more practical significancy, than the 
knowledge of the different persons in the Godhead ; and hence 
every thing was carefully avoided, which, in the strong inclina- 





1 Commentatt. Theol. Bonn 1821. p.19. “Ita ut Sim fxd non 
tam personam a Jehovah distinctam, sed naturalem illam apparitionem, 
qua Jehovah loqui et se manifestare voluit, indicare videatur, Per- 
sona, quae agnoscitur in nuntio Jehovae, semper Jehova ipse est, ac no- 
bis fortasse sub potius message, quam messenger vertendum esset.” 


2 Untersuchung der bibl. Urgeschichte, Halle 1823, p. 61. 


3 Comp. on the contrary his note on Zech. 3: 2, “ Vocatur legatus 
de nomine principis sui.” 


4 Dogmatik I, § 108, 83. 
5 Heb. Gram. p. 245. 
6 Meletemata crit. et exeget. in Zachariae partem posteriorem, p. 68. 
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tion of the people to polytheism, could bring the former into the 
least danger. From this consideration it is also explained, why the 
oneness of the 15° ‘J&>72 with Jehovah, is more prominent than 
his distinction from him.—The principal reasons which oblige 
us to suppose, that by the 7M F822 is denoted a personal na- 
ture, distinct from Jehovah, yet united with him by an essential 
oneness, and that ‘J8>72 is not to be translated message, but mes- 
senger, are the following : 

In Gen. 48: 15, the angel who was Jacob’s protector is ex- 
pressly distinguished from Jehovah. If this was no being, sub- 
sisting personally, how could Jacob pray for a blessing from God 
the Father and from him? There is manifestly a personal dis- 
tinction contained in Ex. 23: 20, where Jehovah promises the 
Israelites that he would send an angel before them, in whom his 
name is. Jehovah constantly speaks of him in the third person, 
attributes to him personal properties, etc. Still more definite is 
this distinction in Josh. 5: 13. The my-* 3852 calls himself 
there the Captain of Jehovah’s host, and, in respect to relation, 
ranks himself below Jehovah, although he immediately afterwards 
claims divine honours. ‘The translation “ message of Jehovah” 
is entirely excluded by Is. 63: 9, where it would be nonsense to 
translate 1°22 "J8>72 by “ message of his countenance.” — This 
hypothesis too, if we overlook all those passages which entirely 
relate it, is certainly not the natural one which suggests itself to 
every person at first view ; for, as Vitringa remarks on Is. 63: 9, 
“the whole narrative, by the unerring rule of logic, marks a 
[personal] distinction.” ! 

But there are weighty arguments which contradict all these 
hypotheses in common. 

1. It must appear to us the less remarkable to find in the Old 
Testament the doctrine of a Revealer of God, like God, and 
yet distinguished from him; of a mediator between him and 
the world,—and we can the less easily undertake to obliterate 
the traces of this doctrine by untenable hypotheses,—inasmuch 
as we find the same doctrine amongst all nations. We content 
ourselves here with pointing out this belief among the Persians ; 
because the religion of this people exhibits the greatest relation- 
ship with that of the Old Testament; and therefore we are jus- 
tified in tracing down this doctrine from the original revelation, 
among them, in preference to any other people. The Zenda- 


1 “ Omnis relatio ex certo logicae canone distinguit.” 
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vesta distinguishes between Zervane Akerene, the concealed 
God and origin of all things, and Ormuzd, the first of the 
Amschaspands, (‘the angelic chief of Jehovah,”) who, as the 
first of created things, is the creator of all other created things ; 
possesses majesty like God ; acts as a mediator in all things re- 
lating to the world ; and from whom Zoroaster derived all his 
revelations. “ Ormuzd, this first of the Amschaspands, this be- 
ing enveloped in majesty, appears in the Zend writings in two 
very different forms. At one time as a creature, who has his 
body and his Ferver, who was produced by Zervane Akerene, 
like the remaining Amschaspands; so that he belongs to the 
Amschaspands and is himself an Amschaspand, although the 
first and greatest. In the second form he is represented as the al- 
mighty creator of the heaven and the earth, as creator and god of 
the remaining six Amschaspands, above whom he is infinitely ex- 
alted.”! How easily might here a resemblance be traced, be- 
tween the Mim% 3x72 and Ormuzd! Especially remarkable is 
one passage of the Zendavesta :* “I approach thee, powerfully 
operating fire (Orvazeshte), existing since the beginning of things, 
the foundation of union between Ormuzd and the being en- 
wrapped in glory (Zervane Akerene), whom I am content not to 
explain.” Flere is asserted a mysterious union between the in- 
visible God and his revealer, by means of the fire Orvazeshte; 
to which is attributed the same in the Zend books, which in the 
Old Testament is attributed to the 57>" 13%, the principle of 
all life in the moral and physical world.? — 

2. Against all these hypotheses speaks further the tradition of 
the Jews. The ancient Jews found in all the passages where 
the Angel of God is spoken of, neither an inferior angel, nor a 
natural cause, nor the invisible God himself, but the proper me- 
diator between God and the world, the author of all revelations, 
to whom they gave the name Metatron. This is originally an 
appellative noun, nomen appellativum, which might therefore 
have been applied to different beings ;* and one must correctly 


1 Rhode Die heilige Sage des Zendvolkes, p. 317. 

2 Vol. I. p. 169. 

3 Comp. Rhode, p. 182 sq. 345. 

4 Very different opinions have been entertained respecting the ety- 
mology of this name. By far the most probable derivation is that 


maintained by Danz in Meuschen N. T. ex Talm. illustr. p. 727 sq. 
and by Buxtorf sub voce, from the Latin metator, which is explained 
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distinguish between the higher and lower Metatron, (which last, 
stands in the same relation to the higher, as the higher does to 
the most high God ») as it occurs in numerous Passages in the 


by Suidas, 6 mpoutortehhousvos UyyEhos 7 90 tov agyortos. The ap- 
pellation appears to have been derived from Is. 63: 9, where the Re- 

vealer of God is called the Prince of the Countenance of Jehovah. 
Comp. Elias Levita, Tishbi f. 53, in Eisenmenger, p. 396, “ The Me- 
tatron is the Prince of the Countenance, 5°25" “Vw, and it is said of 
him, that he is that angel who always looks upon the face of God.” 
In favour of this derivation is also the fact, that the word metator is very 
common in the Rabbinical writings in the sense oF yet, as the syno- 
nyme of 7)>W, comp. Buxtorf c. 1191. Danz 1. c. p. 725; that Meta- 
tron as an appellative occurs demonstrably in the same sense, comp. 
Breschit Rabba in Buxtorf c. 1193; that the Rabbins with tolerable 
unanimity give the meaning of odyyd¢ as the signification of this 
word, although they differ from one another in the etymology ; and 
finally, that the majority of the Rabbins give distinctly this etymology. 
Comp. the passages in Danz |. c. p. 724sq.— Next to this, the deriva- 
tion from the Latin mediator has the most probability. 'The Metatron 
bears in the Sohar the name M°NXDNT NRIVIY, columna medietatis. 
Comp. Sommer Theol. Sohar. p. 36. Still the word mediator does not 
elsewhere occur in the Rabbinic language ; and moreover none of the 
reasons favour this derivation, which speak for the former.—Another 
has still less to support it, which was given by Majus, Theol. Jud. p. 72, 
and last by Meyer, Blatter f. hohere Wahrh. IV. 188, from juste and 
Fodvos, i. gq. 6 pétozos tov Iodyvov, 6 otyFgovos. But uetc9 govos is 
not even so much as a Greek word, and still less can it be shown, that 
it has been naturalized in the Rabbinical dialect. Further, the Rab- 
bins founded the whole doctrine of the Metatron on passages of the Old 
Testament, and every probability would go to show that they borrow- 
ed the name from the same. But there are no passages where the name 
Sharer of the Throne, ctv govos, is given to the Angel of God. Final- 
ly, that the name was originally not peculiar to the Angel of Jehovah 
merely, is of itself decisive. We produce here only a single passage, 
where it occurs in this more general sense. Jalkut Rubeni in Danz, 
l. c. p. 731, Si non fuerit justus in hoc mundo, tune Shechina vestit sese 
in quodam Miteiven. Compare all the passages where an inferior 
Metatron is spoken of. — But least of all can we give our approbation 
to the most recent hypothesis, that of Schmieder. He derives the word, 
(I. c. p. 41 sq. Excursus de Mitatrone,) from the Persian Mithras. For 
this derivation there is nothing more than a slight resemblance in the 
sound of the two words. The resemblance of nature, which is par- 
ticularly urged by Schmieder, is only apparent. The Metatron of the 
Jews appears as the supreme revealer of the hidden God, as partaker 
in his nature and his majesty, as we have already seen; like the Or- 
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Jewish writings.! The doctrine of the inferior Metatron, whom 
many suppose to be Enoch, is probably founded on Ex. 32: 34. 
The higher Metatron is not unfrequently identified with the 
Shechina, the habitation of God in the world. Thus it is said 
for example in the book Tikkune Sohar, “The Metatron is the 
very Shechina, and Shechina is called the Metatron of Jeho- 
vah, because he is the crown of the ten Sephirae.”? Yet other 





muzd from whom all revelations were derived. On the contrary, the 
Mithras is an inferior being, created by Ormuzd, a valiant combatant 
indeed in his host, but who stands back far behind the great Bahman, 
the king of the Amschaspands. The passages from Plutareh (de Is. et 
O.c. 46) and the Zend books, where Mithras is called a mediator, 
furnish a foundation for a relationship between Mithras and Metatron 
only apparent. For the Metatron of the Hebrews mediates in all the 
relations of the hidden God with the creation. On the contrary, Mi- 
thras is called mediator only so far as “ he mediated during the strug- 
gle between Ormuzd and Abhriman to render the influence of the last 
harmless.” The doctrine concerning him has also more of a physical 
than a moral import; comp. Rhode Das Religionssystem des Zend- 
volkes, p. 264 sq. In fine, as the original appellative signification of 
the name decides against its being borrowed from the Persians, so no 
analogy at all can be adduced for this etymology ; while the borrow- 
ing of names from the Greek and Latin is, in many instances, found 
to be susceptible of demonstration. Comp. e.g. Armillus, the Greek 
éonuoldos, and Matrona, which occurs so frequently in the Cabbalistic 
writings. 

1 The failure to distinguish between these has led Eisenmenger 
into great confusion. We adduce here only one or two passages: 
R. Ruben fil. Hoschke in Danz |. c. p. 736, “Shechina longe excelsior 
est Henocho convenienter cum illo quod per traditionem accepi, fore 
metatorem magnum et metatorem parvum, quorum magnus est ipsis- 
sima Shechina, e qua ille emanat et de nomine ejus. “Shechina 
vocatur Metatron.” In another passage: “Invenimus in Sohar, 
quod duo sint metatores, Metatron maximus et Metatron parvus 
creatus.” Comp. other passages in Danz, p. 730, 735. That the as- 
sertion of most Rabbins, that 77470 with Yodh denotes the supe- 
rior, and without Yodh the inferior Metatron, is incorrect, is shown 
by Schmieder, |. c. p. 28, from the Paraphrase of Jonathan on Gen. 5: 
24, where the orthography with Yodh is admitted, although the in- 
ferior Metatron is the subject of remark. 

2 See Glaesener Theol. Soharica, p. 37: “ Metatron est ipsissima 
Shechina, et Shechina Metatron Jehovae vocatur, quia corona est 
decem Sephirarum.” Comp. the array of proofs in Danz, in Meu- 
schen N. T. ex Talmud. illustr. p. 733 sq. Edzardi Tract. Berach. 
p. 232. 
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passages show that they distinguished the Metatron and the 
Shechina in another respect; and identified the Metatron with 
the Shechina, only so far as the latter concentrated and repre- 
sented itself in a personal way in the former. Thus it is said in 
the book Eshel Abraham: “ Metatron is the column of media- 
tion, tn whom appears that holy one blessed in his Shechina.’ 
And in another passage :* “The Supreme God and his She- 
china are within the Metatron, that is to say, he who is called 
Shaddai.” Still more plainly is this expressed in a passage of 
Rabbi Moses Corduero: “ The angel here is the vestment of 
the Shechina, and the Shechina conceals itself in the midst of 
him, and shows his operations by him. Yet he is not the Shechi- 
na itself, but, if it were proper, I would call him the place of 
the Shechina’s exile.”* And again Rabbi Moses Corduero 
says:* IND FINI MaInN Aw, “the Shechina is in- 
cluded in the Metatron.” From these and other passages it ap- 
peeen, that they conceived the relation of the Shechina to the 

letatron to be about the same, as the Persians did the relation 
of the fire Orvazeshte to Ormuzd.—The Metatron is not created, 
but emanates. Comp. R. Moses ben Hoschke : “ It is manifest 
from this that there is a Metatron of emanation and a Metatron of 
creation who is his herald. 'The Metatron of emanation is he who 
appeared to Moses in the bush.”* He is united with the Supreme 
God by a oneness of essence. R. Bechai says: “The Rabbins 
explain the words 13 "72n 38 ‘thou shalt not change me for him,’ 
(in such a way that you shall think me one, and him another,) 
and God says this to Moses that he may understand that both 
are one, and most intimately united, without separation. He is 
the Lord himself and at the same time is the ambassador of the 


! In Danz L. ec. p. 735, “ Columna medietatis est Metatron, in quo 
apparet sanctus ille benedictus in Shechina sua.” 

2 Sommer |. c. p. 36, “Deus O. M. ejusque Shechina sunt intra 
Metatronem, quippe qui vocatur Shaddai.” 

3 In Danz Lc. p. 736, “Angelus hic vestimentum est Shechinae 
ct Shechina occultat sese in ejus medio, suasque ipsa ostendit opera- 
tiones per eundem. Non tamen Shechina ipsa—sed si dicere fas 
esset Shechinae vocarem exilium.” Comp. other passages in Knorr 
a Rosenroth Kabbala denudata I. p. 528. 


4 In Sommer, p. 37. 
5 In Danz |. c. p. 737, “ Manifestum hine est, quod sit Metatron 


emanationis et Metatron creationis, qui est nuntius. Metatron autem 
emanationis est ille, qui Mosi apparuit in rubo.” 
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Lord.”! He is called in the Talmud nhwm “Ww, the Prince of 
the World.? He is the visible revealer of God. In the Book 
Sohar® it is said, “ Metatron is the garment of Shaddai.” He 
is called in the Talmud,‘ the angel “ whose name is as the name 
of his Lord.” He has the dominion over all creatures. So the 
Book Sohar: “ Metatron is the servant of Jehovah, the senior 
of his household, the beginning of his creatures, exercising his 
dominion over all things, which are committed to him. God 
Supreme hath indeed delivered to him the dominion over all his 
hosts.” ®° Othioth Rabbi Akkiva holds the following language :®° 
“The Metatron is the angel, Prince of the countenance [of Je- 
hovah]; the angel, Prince of the law, Prince of wisdom, 
Prince of strength, Prince of majesty, Prince of the temple, 
Prince of kings, Prince of rulers, Prince of the high and ex- 
alted and the many and noble Princes that are in heaven and 
upon earth.” All the splendid attributes which are ascribed to 
him singly in other places, are united in a remarkable passage in 
the Cabbalistic Book Rasiel, in Edzard, p. 234. 

That this doctrine is originally a Jewish doctrine and not at 
all borrowed from the Persians, is evident from the fact, that it 
is explained from the Old Testament in all the passages where 
it occurs [in Jewish books]. There is always either a definite 
quotation of the passages where the 17 xb is mentioned, or 
a manifest reference to them. For its high antiquity there are 
many reasons. ‘That the doctrine existed in the time of the LXX, 
appears from Is. 9: 5, where they translate by yyi7 xb by 
peyadns Bovdng ayyedos, probably, as Gesenius correctly remarks, 





1 In Edzardi Tract Talmud. Berachoth p. 231. “ Rabbini p. m. 
verba 123 972m 58 explicarunt: ne permutes me in illo (ut alium me, 
alium illum esse putes), dicitque hoc ideo deus ad Mosem, ut intelli- 
geret, utrumque unum esse et arctissime unitum absque separatione. 
—Est ille dominus ipse et legatus domini.” 

2 Comp. the passages in Sommer, I. c. p. 45. 

3 Sommer p. 38. “Indumentum tov ‘tw est Metatron.” 


4 Tract. Sanhedrin in Sommer ].c. “Cujus nomen sicut nomen 
domini sui.” 


5 In Sommer, I. c. p. 35. “ Metatron servus Jehovae, senior domus 
ejus, qui est principium creaturarum ejus, dominium exercens super 


omnia, quae ipsi sunt tradita. Tradidit vero ipsi dominium deus O. 
M. super omnes exercitus suos. 


6 Eisenmenger II. p. 396. 
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for theological reasons, to signify that in the Messiah not the Su- 
preme God but his Revealer would appear. R. Alshech on 
Gen. 18; 2, represents this doctrine as traditional: “ Every an- 
gel spoken of in Scripture absolutely, is Metator, the prince of the 
countenance, whose name is like the name of his Lord, accord- 
ing to the language of our doctors, in commenting on the text 
of the Bible: Lol send my angel before your face etc. and, Lo 
my angel shall go etc.”'—F urther, had this doctrine been of later 
origin, it could not have obtained its great diffusion ; it occurs 
not only in the cabbalistic writings, but in those of the most di- 
verse character. Besides, it is found not only in the Talmud, 
but it appears in the book Sohar, already perfectly formed. 
There are strong reasons for supposing that this book, as to the 
principal parts which compose it, was written at a very early 
period ; although numerous later interpolations must have occur- 
red, as is the case in almost all Jewish writings.2, But Schmie- 
der correctly remarks: ‘The cabbalistic doctrine concerning 
the Metatron in the book Sohar, bears the marks of such cultiva- 
tion, that it could not be recently invented io that age, but seems to 
have employed the frequent thoughts of many, and to have been 
perfected by their labours.”® Many passages cf the New Testa- 
ment too make for the antiquity of this doctrine, particularly the 
Pauline epistles ; ia which one can hardly avoid supposing, that 
the expressions which were in use among the Jews respecting 
the Metatron were applied to Christ, and with perfect propriety, 
as we shall afierwards see ; inasmuch as the by 78852, or the 
Metatron, was to appear in the Messiah.4 The resemblance 





1 In Danz, |. c. p. 734. ““Omnis angelus absolute dictus in scrip- 
tura est princeps facierum Metator, cujus nomen est sicut nomen 
domini ejus, secundum sermonem doclorum nosirorum p.m, ad textum 
biblicum: Ecce ego missurus sum angelum ante facies tuas etc. et 
Eece avgelus meus ibit ete.” 

2 Comp. some of these in Tholuck, Stellen aus dem Sohar, Berl. 
1824. Vorrede. 

3 L.c. p. 25. “Cabbalistica de Mitatrone doctrina in libro Sohar ita 
exculta est, ut nec illa aetate recens inventa, sed variis multorum me- 
ditationibus versata et aucta jam fuisse videatur.” 


4 Comp. e. g. the passages adduced from Othioth R. Akkiva with 
Eph. 1: 21 seq. In Sohar f. 77. Sulzb. Sommer I. ¢. p. 35, the Me- 
tatron is called DIP Sw NMS NSnn, “the beginning of the crea- 
tures of God.” Comp. agwtotoxos naons xtioews Col. 1:15. The Me- 
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between the New Testament passages and those of the Rabbins 
is so great, that it could not be accidental. And finally, it speaks 
for the antiquity of this doctrine, that it occurs even in Philo : 
“To the archangel and eldest Logos, on account of his peculiar 
excellence, the Father who begat all things, has given to stand 
as the one who divides that which is made, from Him who made 
it; and he is the object of supplication to the mortal destined for 
immortality, the ambassador of Him who leads to obedience.” ! 
Yet it cannot be maintained that the age of the name Metatron, 
as the exclusive designation of the archangel, is equally ancient 
with the doctrine itself. It follows from the remarkable passage 
of Rabbi Menachem of Rekanat,? that the archangel was orig- 
inally called by a multitude of appellative names, until at last 
one of them, Metatron, came to be a standing name, a kind of 
nomen proprium. By Jonathan in Ex. 3, the Angel of Jeho- 
vah is called Segansagel ; and in Jalkut Shimoni,’ and nu- 
merous other passages, he is called Michael.* 

We believe then that we have shown from sufficient evidence, 
that by the Angel of Jehovah is to be understood the Revealer 
of God, who, partaking of his divinity, and united with him by a 
oneness of nature, was the mediator of all the communications 
of God at first to the patriarchs, and afterwards to the visible 
theocracy. This Revealer of God was expected in future times 
asagreatrestorer. ‘This appears from many passages of the Old 
Testament, in which divine names, attributes, and actions, are 
attributed to the Messiah. If the Messiah is admitted to be 
God, then he could stand in no other connexion with the Su- 
preme God, agreeably to the whole religious system of the Old 


tatron is called the Majesty, the Veil of God, the one through whom 
God is known, the-one who bears the image of God, the one accord- 
ing to whose image man is created. R. Bechai in Edzard, |.c. p. 232. Jal- 
kut Chadasch p. 237. Sohar |. c. and p, III. f. 91. Sulz. Sommer p. 36. 
Comp. sixwy tov Peot tov aogatov, Col. 1: 15. anatyacua rijg dokys 
xal yagaxtyg Ths Vnoctucews Tov Feov, Heb. 1: 3. 2 Cor. 4: 4. 

1 Philo, Quis rerum divinarum Haeres, p. 50. To 5é agyayyéla 
nat ngeecSrtatw hoyw 5¢ agerny éaigetoy tMwxey 6 ta Oda yerynous na- 
TI/0, va peFoguov ata to yevourvoy Diaxgivy tov menoumxorog * 6 58 av- 
10¢ ixérng pty éotr tov Iyntov xnguivovtos asi mQ0g TO APIagtoy, Neec- 
Bsvrijg é tov Hyeuovos mg0g TO Umy}xoov. 

2 In Eisenmenger, p. 374. 3 In Eisenmenger, p. 375. 

4 Comp. Danz, |. c. p. 733, 734. 
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Testament, than that in which they supposed the Malak Jeho- 
vah to stand. And more than this, Mal. 3:1 testifies to the 
identity of both in the most definite manner. There the Mes- 
siah bears the name M373 ‘JR, the Angel of the Covenant, 
either in the general sense of m3, the “angel who mediates 
every engagement between God and men}; or in its special sense, 
the angel who concluded the covenant with the Israelites on Si- 
nai. By this appellation the Messiah is shown to be identical 
with the "77 ‘Fi8>72, whose agency in the giving of the law on 
Sinai, though not expressly mentioned indeed in the Mosaic nar- 
rative, is yet sufficiently established, in part by analogy, and in part 
by the direct testimony of the prophets. And since the 37% ‘Jx>7 
in the passages where he is expressly mentioned, has the names 
D>8 and mim alternately, he is not unfrequently to be under- 
stood “as spoken of, where the language throughout applies to 
Jehovah alone. Comp. e. g. Gen. 32: 24 sq. with Hos. 12: 
4—6; also Ex. 3, where the Angel of Jehovah makes himself 
known as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and as the 
deliverer of the Israelites out of Egypt, with Ex. 20: 3 where 
the Angel of Jehovah is not mentioned, and Jehovah says, sed | 
am the Lord thy God who brought thee out of Egypt.” If it 
was the office of the Y= ‘272 generally, to mediate in the 
communications between the invisible God and men, then must 
his interposition be supposed where it is not expressly mentioned. 
As proofs of known identity of the Ay: ‘8372 and the Messiah 
in the Old Testainent, perhaps two other passages may also be 
quoted, viz. Hos. 3: 5, if we consider M1M° 310 as synonymous 
with mim2 1533, the visible appearance, ihe Shechina of a 
which concentrates itself in the mym* ‘Fxs2; and Mich. 5: 1, if 
we translate the word ninzin outgoings, “‘ whose outgoings are 
from eternity,” i.e. who from eternity goes out from the invisi- 
ble God and reveals him. The identity of the Angel of Jeho- 
vah and the Messiah is implied in Is. 9:5, where the same 
name is attributed to the Messiah, which in Judges 13: 18 the 
Angel of Jehovah gives to himself. 

This identity of the Angel of Jehovah, or the Metatron, with 
the Messiah, was acknowledged by the later Jews ; as the pas- 
sage above quoted from the LXX has proved. The same is pre- 
supposed by the writers of the New Testament, as a doctrine 
generally received; as appears from passages to be adduced 
below. We quote, as in point here, another remarkable passage 
from the Sohar: “ When his servant is spoken of, the servant of 
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Jehovah is understood, the senior of his house, prepared for his 
service. But who is he? He is Metatron, as we have said, 
that will hereafter be uuited with a body (i. e. will assume a 
human body) in the womb of his mother.”! But what raises 
this identity of the mim ‘Jab72 and the Messiah to the most in- 
dubitable certainty, is the testimony of the New Testament. 
Christ appears in the New Testament as the mediator of the 
old covenant; to him is every thing ascribed which in the Old 
Testament is ascribed to Jehovah and his Revealer. In John 
1:11 it is said, that Christ came «i ra idea, and of idroe 
received him not. In the Old Testament the people of Is- 
rael always appear as Mim M>'32, the possession or inheritance 
of Jehovah. According to John 12: 41, Isaiah saw the glory of 
Christ and spake of him; on the contrary Isaiah in c.6, the 
passage quoted, saw the glory of Jehovah. In 1 Cor. 10: 9 it is 
said: Mydé éxnecgaswper 16v Xocorov, xadws xai reves aviwy 
énelouoay, xai Un0 taY Ogewr anwiovio, “ Let us not tempt 
Christ, as some of them also tempted him, and were destroyed 
by serpents.” According to this passage Christ was the leader 
of the Jews through the wilderness, and was tempted by them. 
On the other hand, according to the account in the Pentateuch, 
they were led by the Sim 8572; and according to Num. 21: 
5—7, they tempted Jehovah. According to 1 Pet. 1: 10, the 
spirit of Christ spake by the prophets; on the other hand, the 
propliets themselves always refer their prophecies to Jehovah. 
According to Heb. 11: 26, Moses preferred reproach for the 
sake of Christ, ovecdcouor tov Xgvor00, to the treasures of Egypt ; 
while according to the history in the Old Testament, be under- 
went all sacrifices in the service of Jehovah. According to Heb. 
12; 26, the voice of Christ at the giving of the law shook the 
earth ; according to the narrative in the Old Testament, it- was 
Jehovah who did the same. 

In apparent opposition to these stand a few other passages, 
which have been urged by Augustine in support of the opinion, 
that by the mim: x52 Christ is not to be understood, but 
sometimes one, and sometimes another created angel. One of 
the least difficult is Acts 7: 53, where Stephen says the Jews 





1 Sommer 1. c. p. 35. “Cum dicitur servus ejus, intelligitur servus 
Jehovae, senior domus ejus, paratus ad ministerium ejus. Quis vero 
ille est? Metatron hic est, sieuti diximus, futurus ut conjungatur cor- 
pori (i.e. corpus bhumanum adsumat) in utero materno.” Comp, 
other passages in Edzard Cod. T'alm. Berachoth p. 230. 
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have received the law é/¢ duarayag ayyéiwy, “ by the ministration 
of angels.” When Stephen speaks of angels, (following the Old 
Testament, comp. Deut. 35: 2. Ps. 68: 18,) who were con- 
cerned in the giving of the law, in the plural number, he was far 
from wishing to deny that one among them, infinitely exalted 
above the others in power, took the lead as the Supreme Re- 
vealer of God.' ‘That to Stephen such a supreme ayysdog *u- 
giov was very well known, appears from v. 30; according to 
which the &yyehos xuglou appeared in the bush to "Moses, whose 
voice is immediately called gwvy xvglov, comp. v. 35, 36. In- 
deed in v. 33 it is expressly said, that this angel had spoken 
with Moses and the people on Mount Sinai. But the name ey- 
yéhog as applied to Christ, will appear the less rernarkable, inas- 
much as he has in Heb. 3: 1 the name a: nosrolos, which corre- 
sponds with it-—The same remarks hold true in relation to the 
passage in Gal. 3: 19, where the law is said to be duarayels dv 
ayyéhov, “ ordained by angels.” — More difficult is the passage 
in Heb. 2: 2, where the law appears to be placed below the 
gospel, because the first was given by the ministration of angels, 
while the last was made known by the Lord himself, and dé’ ay- 
yéhow and due tov xveiov stand here in manifest opposition. 
Bot that it cannot be the intention of the writer to ascribe the 
giving of the law merely to the inferior angels, excluding from it 
the Revealer of God, appears from c. 12: 26, according to 
which the voice of God at the giving of the law shook the arth. 
He can therefore maintain the superiority of the gospel above 
the law, only so far as the revelation made by the Lord as 8>72 
7° was more incomplete than that made by his becoming 
man 3 so that we must indeed make a distinction in a certain 
respect between the MIM? ‘8>2 and the Son of God; and not 
venture to say, as the fathers and most of the old theologians 
did, that the 7m? ‘8272 is precisely identical with the Son of God. 


That the Moediawe of the New Testament, as “Ys ‘F822, 
mediated in all the communications of God to the people of the 
old covenant was, if we except the fathers above named, the 
unanimous doctrine of the ancient church. The fathers of the 
first synod at Antioch, in a letter sent to Paul of Samosata be- 
fore his deposition, declare that 6 dyyskog tou margdsg aves xv- 


1 Comp. Sohar f. 96 ed, Solisb. (Edzardi Tract. Talm. Berachoth 
p. 227.) “* Quando divina majestas habitat cirea hominem, tum innu- 
meri alii exercitus sancti adsunt ibi simul.” 
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tos nal Geos civ, ueyakng Bovdyg ayyelos, “the Angel of the 
Father, being himself Lord and God, the Angel of the great 
Council,” appeared to Abraham, and Jacob, and to Moses in the 
burning bush. Justin Martyr shows,‘ that Christ spake to Mo- 
ses from the bush, and says that he was named the Angel of the 
Lord, é rov diayyéAdew toig avOgumorg ta naga TOU natyos 
nal nowtov tov anavrwy, “from his announcing to men the 
things which belong to the Father and Maker of all.”* Theo- 
doret says on Ex. 3, “ And the whole place shews that it was 
God who appeared. And he called him an angel also, that we 
might know that it was not God the Father who appeared, (for 
whose angel is the Father?) but the only begotten Son the An- 
gel of the great Council.” 

Let us now collect in a small compass the result of the whole 
preceding investigation. ‘To the Messiah is attributed in the 
prophetic writings a divine nature along with the human nature ; 
but in such a way that every polytheistic conception is excluded 
by the implied essential oneness with the Supreme God. It 
was expected that in the Messiah, the Angel, or Revealer of Je- 
hovah, who had already frequently appeared in time past, and 
who had mediated in all the communications of God with the 
Israelitish nation, would assume the human nature, and would 
redeem and make happy the Israelites as well as all the heathen 
nations. 

Here the question arises : If now the distinction between the 
revealed and the invisible God already existed under the Old 
Testament, in what consists the advantage of the New ‘Testa- 
ment in this respect above the Old? In this, we reply, that the 


1 Dial. cum Tryphon. p. 265. ed. Thirlb. 


2 Comp. Apol. 1 p. 91. Constitutt. Apost. V. 20. ed. Coteler. I. p. 
325, Irenaeus c. Haeres. IV. 7.§. 4. Theophilus II. 31. Clem. Alex. 
Paed. 1,7. Tertull. c. Prar. 7, 16. Cyprian c. Jud. 11.6. Hilar. de 
Trin. IV. §. 32. Eusebius Demonstr. Evang. 5, 10. sq. Cyrill. Hie- 
ros. p. 322. ed. Ox. Cyrill. Alex. in Exod. 1. 1. Opp. I. 262. Chry- 
sost. Hom. xlviii, in Gen. Ambrose de fide ad Grat. Opp. T. Il. p. 
450. ed. Bened. and others. 


3 Interr. 5 in Ex. Opp. T.I. ed. Hall. p. 121. Kat odov 38 10 zwgiov 
Seixvvar Feov Ovta tov ogPérvta. Kéxdyxe 08 avtov xai uyyshor, ive 
yrausw ws 0 opdels ox tatv 6 Fe0g xal marijo* tives yag Hyyedos 6 
nari ; ahh 6 wovoyerns vio, 6 usyadyg Bovhiis ayyehos. 
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distinction between the Revealer and the unseen God had to be 
kept back more from view in the Old Testament; so that it 
might easily appear founded less upon a relation in the Godhead 
itself, than upon a relation to those to whom the revelation was 
made. Because in the Old Testament the mediator commonly 
spoke and acted in the name of God whom he revealed, which 
could not be otherwise so long as the Aoyvog had not yet become 
flesh, the Revealer and the Revealed lost themselves in each 
other ; and thus conceptions similar to those of the Sabellians 
might easily arise. Under the New Testament, on the contrary, 
the distinction between the Revealer and the Revealed appeared 
as the distinction between Father and Son. By this means re- 
ligion derived a double advantage. It was on the one hand 
rendered more spiritual, and on the other more perceptible to 
the senses. More spiritual, inasmuch as the former limited con- 
ceptions of the spirituality, omniscience, and omnipresence of 
God, which arose from the want of a separation of the Revealer 
from the Revealed, was taken away ; more perceptible to sense, 
inasmuch as the Son of God in his life, sorrows, and death, 
brought the divine nature into nearer proximity with humanity, 
than it could be by the transient appearances of the Angel of 
God under the Old Testament. Such a condescendence of 
God to fallen man is the condition, on which alone man could be 
made godlike.* 


* Comp. Hess, Jehovah the God of Israel, in the Bibliothek f. heil. 
Gesch. Bd. 2. 
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Arr. III. On THe want or AGreement AMONG INTERPRETERS 
or THE New Testament. Wirs a Critique oN THE 
various Expositions or Matt. V. 3—5. 


By Prof. Tholuck, of Halle. Translated by the Editor.* 


It is a matter of experience, that there is no greater source 
of disquiet to the young theological student, than the endless va- 
riety of Opinions in respect to the doctrines of faith and the in- 
terpretation of Scripture, which are presented to him in the his- 
tory of the church, and in the courses of exegetical lectures. 
Even Jaymen, when aware of the want of accord among theo- 
logians in this latter respect, are often not a little disturbed ; and 
it has been a case of actual occurrence, that one and another 
have been ready to take refuge from this disquietude in the Pope ; 
where, as they suppose, the solution of all difficulties is to be 
found. In the want of doctrinal perspicuity, which in our day 
is but too characteristic of many theologians, not a few have in 
reality so misunderstood the dogma of the Pope’s infallibility, 
as to suppose that, in accordance with this doctrine, the tem- 
poral vicar of Christ must be able to impart infallible certainty 
to the decision of every disputed theological question, of what- 
ever kind. ‘They know not, or do not remember, the discrep- 
ancies of catholic interpreters, not merely with one another, but 
even with themselves ; how Augustine, for instance, in four dif- 
ferent passages of his works, has given four different expositions 
of one text, while no Pope has ever yet decided which is the 
correct one. Nor do they call to mind the cases, where, even 
in doctrinal questions, (such e.g. as that of the immaculate con- 
ception,) the temporal head of the church has left his followers 
without counsel, in spite of the most earnest enquiry and entreaty. 

But who is there, who would not at the first glance be justly 
disquieted, and even despair of any certain way to the under- 
standing of the Scriptures, when on a single passage not less 
than TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY-THREE expositions are placed 
before us? as is done by Weigand in his work on Gal. 3: 20.+ 














* From the “ Theologische Studien und Kritiken,” by Ullmann and 
Umbreit, Jahrg. 1832, 2tes Heft, p. 325 sq. 


+ Now a mediator is not of one ; but God is one. 
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To these the author subjoins the two hundred and forty-fourth, 
which also has since been eclipsed by later attempts. It were 
well worth while, thoroughly to weigh the causes of so enormous 
a discrepancy of opinion in the interpretation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,—a discrepancy of which the whole range of classic liter- 
ature no where affords so portentous an example. This, how- 
ever, would require a separate work; for such a treatise, in or- 
der to handle the subject fully, must embrace the whole field of 
the history of exegesis. ‘The interpreters themselves must be 
divided into classes and schools; and then, in each case, the 
cause of their perverted exegesis be shewn from their history, 
and especially from their doctrinal errors; as might easily be 
done in respect to the followers of Origen, the schoolmen, mys- 
tics, Socinians, Arminians, the rigidly orthodox among the Lu- 
therans, the disciples of Cocceius, ete. On the other hand, 
regard must also be had to the unavoidable want of exegetical 
helps, under which some periods have suffered ; and also to the 
studied neglect of all such helps, arising from false principles; as 
for instance in the almost exclusively edifying commentary of 
the Halle school. And finally, it would be desirable, that on 
some passages of Scripture which have been particularly the ob- 
jects of strife, as on Gal. 3:20 above cited, the causes of the 
different expositions should be pointed out ; and, what in this in- 
stance would be especially necessary, the deviations themselves 
properly classed; by which means the enormous amount of 
two hundred and forty-four would at once be very considerably 
diminished.' Indeed, we have as yet historico-exegetical essays 
or monographs on only two passages of Scripture; viz. that of 
Schreiter on the parable of the unjust steward, Luke c. 16, 
which alas! is unsatisfactory, both in regard to the classifica- 
tion (although Keil was here consulted) and in other respects ; 
and those on Gal. 3:20, by Anton, Keil, Bonitz, Zauner, and 
Weigand. With these writings may also be ranked the essay of 
Gurlitt on the epithet Boanerges ;* to which in regard to man- 














1 In this passage, the so called “ philosophical” classification of 
the various imterpreters, defended by Baumgarten, Gabler, Zauner, 
viz. according to the conjectural aim of the apostle’s argumenta- 
tion, seems to be quite too uncertain. We regard the classification 
of Koppe, Bonitz, and others, according to the signification and refer- 
ence of usoitys, as being much more certain and appropriate. 


2 Theologische Studien und Kritiken, I{ter Jahrg. 4tes Stiick. 
Vou. IIL. No. 12. 88 
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ner we must assign the first place, and which also exhibits the 
conciliating method proposed to be followed in the present essay. 

Our purpose is not here to give a treatise which shall embrace 
the subject in all its interesting and instructive relations. We 
will regard it only in one point of view, viz. 4 very large num- 
ber of different interpretations are not CONTRADICTORY to each 
other, but present only a RELATIVE diversity; so that one by no 
means pas the others. This is a position we wish to es- 
tablish by some examples. 

The richer the mind, the richer the discourse. This is the 
very essence of rich and spirited discourse, that it casts on ev- 
= side a peculiar light, like the diamond with its many faces. 
When Hamann said ; “ Vor populi, vor dei; the gods of the 
earth say schismam,”* this, like most of his words, was an apoph- 
thegm, which, whether read upwards or downwards, forwards 
or backwards, always gives a meaning. Rich yet simple; a 
water in which the elephant may wade and the lamb not drown, 
as one of the Fathers says,—this is the character of the Scrip- 
tures. Like nature they present variety in unity. Who, in 
reading John’s Gospel, has not involuntarily been struck with 
the deep significance of language in this contemplative disciple! 
and through him with that of the Master, who is reflected in the 
mirror of his spirit! When the Master says, John 11:9, 10, 
“ Are there not twelve hours in the day? Ifa man walk in the 
day he stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of this world. 
But if a man walk in the night, he stumbleth, because there is 
no light in him ; ”—and when the disciple affirms, 1 John 2: 10, 
11, “ He that loveth his brother, abideth in the light, and there 
is none occasion of stumbling in him. But he that hateth his 
brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and knoweth 
not whither he goeth ;”—-who does not at once recognize the 
amphibology and deep significancy of these words? But this 
character of significancy does not belong to John alone, but to 
the whole of Scripture; yea, even to the Hebrew language, and 
to the Greek of the New Testament, which has derived a col- 
ouring from it. And one main source of the discrepancy of in- 
terpreters, has lain in their failure to perceive and appreciate this 





* The emperor Charles V, as is well known, made as little seru- 
ple about the accusative schismam, as Frederic the Great did about 
his German orthography of the French language. 
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peculiarity of scriptural language. Many have not been wanting 
in the acuteness, which separates that which seems alike ; but 
many have been destitute of that deeper penetration, which again 
searches out unity in that which has been separated. ‘They have 
been satisfied with bringing forward several senses as admissible ; 
but have neglected to search out the fundamental idea, in which 
these all flow together. It is natural to suppose, that this isola- 
tion of different senses and expositions of Scripture, would be 
most likely to take place in connexion with certain doctrinal 
tendences ; with those, namely, in which there is in general a 
deficiency in the power of intuitive vision, dread of a sound and 
holy mysticism, and a dead intellectual abstraction. It has in- 
deed become common to name, as the representative of this lat- 
ter tendency, Aristotle; and of the former, Plato,—but whether 
justly, we must doubt. We would rather say with Hamann: 
“If the outline belongs to the former, the colouring is from the 
latter.” But however this may be, the designation has become 
established ; and we cannot refrain from quoting here the lan- 
guage of Goethe, where he subjoins to his description of these 
two representatives, just what we also would say of these two 
tendencies in the interpretation of Scripture. 

“ Plato,” says Goethe,* “is in relation to this world, like a 
blessed spirit, who chooses for a time to take up his abode here. 
His object is not so much to become acquainted with the world, 
because he knows it before, as kindly to communicate to it that 
which he brings with him, and which is so necessary to it. He 
penetrates the depths, more to fill them with his own es- 
sence than to explore them. He mounts upwards with 
longing to partake again of his original. All that he ut- 
ters, has reference to one single principle—perfect, good, 
true, beautiful; the love of which he strives to enkindle in 
every bosom. Whatever of earthly science he acquires in par- 
ticulars, melts, yea we might say, evaporates, in his method, in 
his discourse. Aristotle,on the contrary, is in relation to the 
world like a man, a master-builder. He is once here, and he 
must work and build. He inquires about the soil; but no fur- 
ther than till be finds a firm foundation. From that point to the 
centre of the earth, all the rest is indifferent to him. He marks 
out a vast circuit for his building, collects materials from every 
quarter, arranges them, piles them one upon another, and thus 
rises in regular pyramidical form into the air; while Plato shoots 
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up towards heaven like an obelisk, yea like a pointed flame. 
When a few such men appeared, who ina manner distributed 
themselves through human nature as the separate representatives 
of noble, but not easily compatible qualities; when they 
had the good fortune to express fully all their views, and 
this not merely in short laconic phrases, like oracles, but in ex- 
tensive, complete and diversified works; when these works 
remained for the good of mankind, and continued ever onward 
more or less to be studied and observed: it follows naturally, 
that the world, so far as it can be regarded as thinking and feel- 
ing, was necessitated to yield itself to the one or to the other, to 
acknowledge one or the other as its master, teacher, guide. 

“This necessity shews itself most clearly, in the interpreta- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. These, in the independence, won- 
derful originality, variety, totality, yea immeasurableness, of their 
contents, furnished of themselves no standard by which they 
could be measured ; this standard must be sought from without 
and applied to them ; and the whole choir of those who assem- 
bled for the purpose, Jews and Christians, saints and heathen, 
fathers of the church and heretics, councils and popes, reformers 
and opposers, all, so far as they attempted to interpret or explain, 
to counsel or supply, to prepare for use or put to use, did it 
either consciously or unconsciously in the Platonic or Aristote- 
lian method ; as we may be convinced, to mention only the 
Jewish school, by the talmudistic and cabbalistic mode of treat- 
ing the Bible.” 

The tact of the great poet, however little he might be ac- 
quainted with the details upon which his judgment of the whole 
is founded, has not led him wrong, when he finds in the Tal- 
mudists and Cabbalists the types of that two-fold method of in- 
terpretation of which we speak ; only that, to speak with histori- 
cal exactness, it is precisely in the interpretation of the Old 
Testament that both these tendencies often run together ; as is 
shewn, for instance, by the Rabboth on the Pentateuch. Were 
we to designate those schools of Christian exegesis, which 
would belong to the side of the Talmudists; or, to speak so as 
not to be misunderstood, in which abstract intellect, a lifeless 
logic, with no power of intuition,* predominates; we should 
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* The word intuition is here and elsewhere to be understood in its 
primitive meaning, viz. immediate mental vision. It thus corresponds 
to the German Anschauung.—Ep. 
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not quote that school which would first occur to those who have 
never been familiar with the commentaries of a Thomas Aqui- 
nas, a Hugh of St. Victor, and a Richard of St. Victor, viz. the 
scholastic divines ;—for both Hugh and Richard of St. Victor 
merit the name of Mystics quite as much as that of Scholastics, 
and Thomas with all his subtlety has also ‘deep meaning in his 
expositions.—We should cite rather the Lutheran interpreters 
after the time of the reformation, as Balduin, Hunnius, Calov ; 
the Arminians, as Grotius (who however is less affected by this 
error), Episcopius, Limborch (who is especially devoid of the 
power of intuition) ; all the Socinian writers; but more particu- 
larly also, those superficial rationalizing theologians, in whom 
strength of intellect and power of feeling are equally wanting, as 
Teller, Loen, J. C. F. Schulz (professor in Giessen, whose 
exegetical writings are a reproach to protestant exegesis ); or, 
to mention names more known in recent times, Koppe, Hein- 
richs, Kuinoel, and others. And finally, we must also confess, 
that this abstract intellectual exegesis seems to us to pre- 
dominate more than it ought, and to the disadvantage of that 
otherwise solid work, in the exposition of the Old Testament 
in Hengstenberg’s Christology; and that, in this respect, 
what Olshausen has said on the interpretation of the Old 'Tes- 
tament, appears to us to be far more correct. On the other 
hand, we cannot deny, that we likewise are not wholly in 
unison with the exegesis of Von Meyer, a man whom we high- 
ly venerate. With the principles of this excellent interpreter, 
we could indeed well accord ; but there seems to us to be too 
great a want of plan and of consistency, both in the principles 
themselves and in their application. Yet to this venerated man 
will ever belong the merit—though unheard and disregarded 
by the many—of having first emphatically referred in exegesis 
to the fact, that the different radi of the same circle can never 
fall in the way of each other, draw them which way you will, 
from the centre to the periphery, or from the periphery to the 
centre. And this is the position which it is the object of the 
present essay to support by some examples. 

Recent exegesis has begun to have a more correct feeling on 
this point. Liicke has much that is good and appropriate in this re- 
spect, in the first part of his Commentary on John. Thus he says 
(p. 575) in reference to the expression ‘ety trav Baotleiay tov 
Beov, to see the kingdom of God: “The use of M&Q, ety, in 
such and similar cases, manifestly points to something, to which 
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the exegesis of Kuinoel and others is constantly opposed ; 
either from a dread of every thing deep, or from a deficiency in 
the power of intuitive contemplation. Such and similar expres- 
sions unveil to us the fact, of which the pious Hebrew in the 
light of revelation had indeed a presentiment, but in which the 
Christian has full faith, viz. the essential unity of knowledge and 
being. Whoever comprehends the speculative, fundamental 
ideas of Christianity, will not easily be satisfied, to see that 
which these figurative expressions of Scripture unite, or what 
the Scriptures convey in figure respecting the eternal unity of 
thought and being, torn in pieces and dissipated, by converting 
the significant figures into abstractions and abstract antitheses.” 
With this too we may connect the striking and spirited remark 
(p. 577), with which he warns against the resolution of the figu- 
rative language of the scriptures in preaching : “It is this figura- 
tive style of the New Testament, through which, as is the province 
of hermeneutics to shew, the fundamental ideas of the Christian 
faith can alone be excited and presented. It is this very style, 
indeed, which is also the most intelligible to the people.” —Wi- 
ner also, in bis Commentary on Galatians, has in several instan- 
ces very properly put an end to the strife of interpreters, by 
connecting and uniting several expositions into one; e. g. in the 
explanation of oagé xai alua, p. 46,50. n. 6. Ed. 3. Why has 
not this skilful commentator also explained the difficult ¢yAou- 
odav in Gal. 4:18, as Bengel did? whose exposition, uniting 
that of Beza and Grotius, seems to us satisfactory. ‘The com- 
mentary of Olshausen has much that is excellent in this respect ; 
as also the recent and excellent Exposition of the first Epistle 
of Peter by Steiger ; where in the very outset the various inter- 
pretations of éAni¢ Cwoa, c. 1:3, are referred back to one fun- 
damental idea, and so likewise the explanation of zedog v. 9, by 
finis and merces, etc. The writer of this essay, in the course of 
continued study of the Scriptures, has ever more and more per- 
ceived what was wanting in this respect in the earlier editions of 
his own exegetical writings; and hopes that he has adopted es- 
sential improvements in the third edition of his Commentary on 
John. Compare the explanation of John 9:5. 11:9, 10. In 
his Exposition on Romans, some passages may yet be appre- 
hended in a deeper sense, by connecting several interpretations. 
So Rom. 10:4, where, instead of choosing between the differ- 
ent meanings of rédog, (viz. 1.the end, 2. the fulfiller, 3. the 
object,) and selecting out one, the writer would now prefer to 
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connect all the three ; since there lies in the idea itself only one 
meaning, but in different relations: ‘The law terminates in 
Christ ; consequently it has in him its end, but attains also its 
object ; and its object is its fulfilment.’ If now the one is here 
really contained in the other, why should not the apostle, when 
he used this word, have had this three-fold relation before his 
mind ? 


We select here the first verses of the Sermon on the Mount, 
in order to ascertain by trial, how far the manifold interpreta- 
tions that have been given of the first beatitudes in this divine 
discourse, may be referred back to common fundamental ideas. 
For this purpose, however, it will be first necessary to present a 
complete view of the expositions of the verses in question. 

In verse 3 there are two methods of construction; the usual 
one, and that first suggested by Olearius and more recently 
adopted by Michaelis and Paulus, which connects ry mvevpate 
with waxaoeos. With constructions, however, we have here 
nothing to do; and the less with this particular one, because, 
since the examination of it by Wolf and Knapp, it has very few 
adherents. We therefore turn at once to the different views 
which have been taken of the words of mrwyoi rw avevuate. 
Here the question presents itself, whether nzwyo/ is to be un- 
derstood corporeally or spiritually, of the external or the in- 
ternal man. 

The first, as is well known, has ever been the opinion of Roman 
catholic interpreters ; who founded upon this passage, as a dictum 
probans, the doctrine of voluntary poverty ; as Burgensis, Her- 
mann a Lapide, Zegerus, and many others. These had been 
already partly anticipated by the Fathers, in a view very nearly 
allied, if not entirely the same, with theirs. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, in his treatise Qui dives Salvus, c. 17, takes the words, it 
would seem, in the following sense: “Those who feel in their 
hearts that they are poor; whether they are actually poor or 
rich ;’ so that thus understood, we might with Beausobre re- 
gard 1 Cor. 7:29 as parallel: ‘Let those who have, be as 
though they had not,’ xai of éyovres, vig uy éxovteg. This sense 
is followed by Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, and Jerome; except 
that with these, the stricter catholic view became more predom- 
inant. Among the modern catholics also, Kistemaker explains 
it in a manner similar to that of Clement ; with a comparison of 
Ps. 62:11. 1 Cor. 7:30, 31.—And what was still more sur- 
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prising to us, who are now accustomed not to think of external 
poverty in this expression, we find the phrase referred to exter- 
nal poverty even by the reformers, as Luther, Zwingli, Melanc- 
thon ; although Luther on this very passage contends strongly 
against the merits of a voluntary poverty. He explains it, 
however, by “poverty before God, heartfelt poverty, i. e. so 
that one does not place his confidence, consolation, and pride 
in earthly things.” So Melancthon : “ Pauperes spiritu, i.e. ve- 
ra patienta tolerantes paupertatem.” So too Grotius among 
the later commentators; except that in his way, he robs the idea 
still more of the biblical colouring, by alluding to the wempipoe- 
got (discontented). 

To this view, since the earliest times, that of internal poverty, or 
poverty in spirit, stands opposed ; and the passage has been ac- 
cordingly so explained, with a greater or less degree of depth, 
by Chrysostom, Augustine, Macarius, Erasmus, Calvin, Pelli- 
canus, Piscator; and also by those Lutheran interpreters who 
elsewhere adhere more closely to Luther, as Chemnitz, Hunni- 
us, Calov; and in more recent times, after Knapp’s example, 
all the commentators, except Paulus, who chooses to follow a 
meaning of his own. Among these later ones, however, the pas- 
sage has been viewed in a more superficial light. De Wette, 
who here and in the Psalms always supposes a reference to the 
party of the politically oppressed,—who also are the pious, 
the humble,—stands between these two opposing applications 
of the words to external and internal poverty, and connects both. 

But within the limits of this latter mode of application also, 
there are many shades of difference, according as it is appre- 
hended with more or less depth, as we have said above. 
Among the ancients, Macarius has explained it best, in his 
twelfth Homily. - Chrysostom takes the word arwzdg as in it- 
self the figurative designation of internal poverty, and compares 
Is. 66:25; the words t» mvevuare he explains, ‘ of their own 
mind, will ;’ so that he in this way favours the later catholic 
exposition. Augustine understands here the “ humiles et ti- 
mentes deum ;” but 2vevue he explains of the “ spiritus infla- 
tus hominis,”—of the “ferocia hominis non regeniti.” It is 
strange that Erasmus here fully coincides with him; as he does, 
by suggesting as an antithesis the uéya aveoua of the Greeks. 
Pellicanus connects the ideas of external and internal poverty. 
Calvin endeavours with much skill to unite Matthew and Luke 
(6:20) in this manner: “In Luke, xrwyo/ stands in a tropical 
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sense, ‘ Blessed are they who beg. But as this trope is am- 
biguous, since all who beg do not feel their poverty, Matthew 
subjoins the phrase rw avevjare, ‘ Blessed are those who beg, 
provided they feel their poverty.” Among recent rationalist 
interpreters, it is matter of particular censure, that they have 
regarded this poverty only in reference to intellectual knowledge, 
a poverty of understanding and judgment. Bahrdt seems to 
have understood the words like Clement: “ Blessed are they 
who have few earthly desires.” Stolz looks only at knowledge : 
Blessed are they whose minds are open to the truth.” Bolten 
expresses an effect or consequence of atwyeia tov nvevparos, 
‘“‘ Blessed are the humble.” ‘Teller specifies a social, rather 
than religious virtue : “ Blessed are the modest.” Kuinoel also 
takes knowledge only into view: * Qui agnoscunt, quam rudes 
sint doctrinae divinae.” Fritzsche is worst of all; for according 
to his exposition, the kingdom of heaven is shut against all 
scholars : ** Fortunati qui ingenio et eruditione parum florent.” 
Of this simple declaration, therefore, the sense of which 
would seem so plain, there exists a great variety of explanations. 
Can there be one found, which will include in itself a great part, 
at least, of those which have been specified? Is it possible to 
remove the main point of difference ?—so that, according to the 
view of one portion of interpreters, the language may refer to exter- 
nal poverty borne with humble submission ; and, according to 
the mind of others, to poverty in spirit, or humility? Many 
have supposed, that all depends here on the circumstance, ° 
whether Matthew be interpreted by Luke (6: 20), or Luke 
by Matthew. Luke, it is said, is manifestly speaking of exter- 
nal poverty ; and if we will not do violence to his language, we 
must either concede that the two Evangelists ascribe each a 
different phrase to Christ; or Matthew must be interpreted ac- 
cording to Luke, and be understood as speaking of external pov- 
erty. So reason Maldonatus, Grotius, Olearius, and many others 
among the moderns. [t cannot, however, but be matter of sur- 
prize, how so many eminent exegetical scholars could entertain the 
opinion, that Luke is clearly speaking of the externally poor. It 
is only necessary to examine the textof Luke a little more close- 
ly, in order to be convinced of the contrary. If the beatitude 
has reference solely to what is external, then also of course the 
promise and the threat can have only the same reference. But 
who would undertake to refer yooracOnceo@e and necvaonte to 
a fulness of earthly goods and to physical hunger alone? Would it 
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not be far more natural to say, that Christ has comprehended, 
inseparably, both external and internal poverty, external and in- 
ternal suffering, as one, both in the beatitude and in the threat- 
ening and promise? According to the divine purpose, internal 
suffering and penitence should be awakened by external suffer- 
ings; and according to experience, as the night of the ancients 
was the fabled mother of the gods, so also the night of suffering 
is usually the parent from which that which is holy is born. 
Whoever enjoys abundance of apparent good, and consequently 
contentinent, so far as the earthly part of man is concerned, will 
least of all be disposed to feel that the «Andee, the true riches, 
as Christ so beautifully calls them, Luke 16: 11, are wanting to 
him, or that he is not miovovog év Gem, Luke 12:21. Compare 
also the denunciation which James, in the manner of the proph- 
ets of the Old Testament, bolds aguinst the rich, c. 5: 1—3. It 
is there said in v. 5, they have “ nourished their hearts,” and 
consequently have satisfied their wants with specious good. The 
rich man in Luke c. 16, and he who enlarged his barns, are al- 
so given us as types.—This more general apprehension of the 
phrase is also most visibly confirmed in the establishment of the 
primitive church, and in the founding of particular churches in 
every age; where it was always the poor, the externally op- 
pressed, in whom the longing after spiritual deliverance was first 
awakened; 1 Cor. 1:26. James 2:5. 
Proceeding now from this experience, we can explain 
* the fact, that even in the Old Testament the words 39, dy, 
yay, Wer, refer in many places not merely to the external 
state, but also to the religious and moral character; so that a 
certain kind of double sense is found in them. Those words 
which express a condition of suffering, express also that the suf- 
fering is that of innocence ; e.g. YyN~"223 Job 24: 4. by and "29 
Jer. 26:6. mziray Ps. 12:6. 69: 34, and often in the Psalms ; 
—that the external depression is connected with the inter- 
nal, and produces humility of heart; comp. especially Is. 
66:2, where ‘zy is parallel with ™ M22 and “937~>s 39h. 
In Syriac and Chaldaic the word losas, 22, depressed, 
has also the signification humble, in Rabbinic 773; and the 
word {saa in Syriac has also the meaning religious. It is a 


beautiful passage of Tertullian, (adv. Marc. I. 14,) where he 
speaks of Christ ; how, in the rich consolations he gives to the 
poor, the depressed, the widow, and the orphan, as compared 
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with the rich promises of the same kind in the Old Testament, 
he eminently shows himself to be the Son of his Heavenly 
Father. 

The same two-fold internal and external reference of the 
words in question, is also found in the New Testament. We 
cannot doubt that it exists in mzmyo/, Mat. 11:5. Luke 
4:18. 1:53; and also in wiovotog Matt. 19:23, 24; for al- 
though only earthly riches had previously been spoken of, yet, 
in the mouth of Christ, sAovocog in this passage had probably 
a wider meaning. Here belongs too of uexgoi obroe Matt. 10: 42. 
18: 6, as used of believers. Vice versa, in 1 Cor. 4: 8, the ex- 
pression xexogeouévoe gore refers chiefly to the internal state, 
though an external reference is not therefore excluded ; the 
Corinthian church was more opulent than many others, and in 
v. 10, 11, Paul contrasts their opulence with the external indi- 
gence and meanness of the apostles.—Such a kind of double 
sense we here assign to the mrwyod and éunendnouevoe of Luke. 

In the main point, then, there would consequently be no dis- 
crepancy between Matthew and Luke ; nevertheless, it may be 
said, they would still not say precisely the same thing, because 
in Matthew this double sense is excluded. Assuredly this is 
excluded, so soon as we translate the phrase by “ poor in spir- 
it,” and under spirit understand the object of the poverty, that 
which is wanting ; for then mveupe would be referred to the di- 


vine ea But is this sense of the word probable? We think 


not. First, the expression, “ Blessed are those who are poor 
in the Holy Spirit,” would be too remarkable. It might indeed 
be said, that this means no more than that they ‘ feel themselves 
poor ;’ but that such is‘the actual meaning of the expression is 
not so apparent from this interpretation, as from that which we 
shall give below. Further, the form of expression imitates the 
Hebrew ; but no one in the Heb. phrases 749 "32, 495 733, 
etc. would think of understanding the Holy Spirit. We there- 
fore understand 33> of the human spirit, 1n which one is poor ; 
and in this view the idea lies much more clearly, that those are 
meant who feel themselves poor. De Wette: “ Blessed are those 
who suffer in spirit.” If it be thus translated, there is no reason 
why we should not assent to the sense which Clement gives: 
“Blessed are they who have not enough, but who feel in their 
heart that they are poor.” This poverty now may be external 
or internal, according as the heart seeks a sufficiency, satisfaction, 
more in external or in spiritual wealth.—In this our mode of 
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interpretation, therefore, Matthew and Luke are first of all 
brought into unison; and then, too, both those two classes of in- 
terpreters, who refer the words of Christ either to external or 
to internal poverty exclusively. 

The way is thus opened also for the removal of another dis- 
crepancy. A different character is given throughout to the in- 
terpretation of Scripture, according as the interpreter clings fast 
every where to the immediate circumstances and relations of 
time and place, or attributes to Jesus an eye to survey all coming 
ages, and a spirit to break the bread of life to all the human race 
to the remotest generations. This question came under serious 
discussion in the controversy of Staudlin and Keil, respecting 
the grammatico-historical interpretation. Staudlin denied that 
this was sufficient ; because it takes into account only the existing 
historical relations, while the view of Christ embraced the succes- 
sion of ages. Keil, on the other hand, did not hesitate directly to 
affirm: ‘ This very position, that Jesus intended to reveal eternal 
and immutable truths to all ages, may be a matter of doubt; for 
however true it may be, that the essential doctrines of Christian- 
ity, in accordance with the divine plan, must be regarded by all 
future ages as eternal truths; yet it seems to me quite as doubtful, 
whether Jesus had any knowledge of this plan of Providence ; 
and whether therefore, in his declarations, he could have had 
any reference to posterity ! !”* 

In these first verses of the Sermon on the Mount, also, many 
interpreters have dwelt only on the immediate historical rela- 
tions, and have in this way narrowed the sense exceedingly. 
No one has done this in a more superficial manner than Gratz ; 
and before him, Wetstein, and also Le Clerc, as we shall see in 
treating of v. 5. Thus, holding fast to the language of Luke, 
many say that Jesus, in opposition to that Pharisaic pride which 
contemned the people, intended to attach the lower classes of 
the people to himself, and to make himself friends and disciples 
of those among whom on the whole there was less corruptness ; 
as is confirmed by his choice of the apostles from the lowest or- 
der. There is certainly some truth in this representation ; al- 
though this proceeding of the Saviour must be apprehended in 
a somewhat deeper sense. Nor does our interpretation exclude 
such a reference as the above. We believe it was the Redeem- 
er’s purpose, to draw to himself the despised classes of men, the 
externally oppressed ; just as he compares himself in the para- 
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* Analecten yon Keil und Tzschirner, B. I. St. 1. p. 68. 
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ble, to the man who collected his guests from the highways and 
hedges. So in the words: ‘Come unto me, ye weary,” we as- 
sume an allusion to those who are oppressed externally and to 
the needy. Thus then De Wette’s reference to the politically 
oppressed, would also be properly included in our conception of 
the passage. 

If we now look at the modifications which the idea of poverty 
in spirit has received, especially among the moderns, we shall 
be able to assign them all a place under our interpretation, as 
single patterns or elements of the general idea of poverty in spir- 
it. Whoever knows and feels himself poor in spirit, he is hum- 
ble; as Chrysostom, Augustine, Bolten, and others have pre- 
sented this side of the idea, though, as Knapp has justly shewn, 
in a partial manner. Whoever feels himself poor in spirit, feels 
also that he has not the right knowledge of religion, and that he 
must receive further and better religious instruction ; as is said 
by Stolz, Kuinoel, and others. Only for the exposition of 
Fritzsche, we can find no place. The opposite to ingenium and 
eruditio, is stupidity and want of learning. ‘That however Christ 
should pronounce those blessed, who feel themselves stupid and 
unlearned, is hardly to be supposed ; for this deficiency even He 
will not remove ; since he came not into the world to form in- 
telligent and learned scholars, but to “ save his people from their 
sins !” 

Passing over the promises, both in the third and fourth verses, 
we proceed now to the second beatitude, in v. 4. Here too 
we find among interpreters the diversity, that some refer it more 
to external suffering, others more to internal sorrow for sin; 
while some, as Zwingli and Pellicanus, connect both. This ex- 
ternal suffering again is understood by some in a merely local 
sense ; as by Gratz, who thinks only of the political oppression of 
the Israelites at that period. Others are aware that Christ could 
not have pronounced those to be blessed, who merely suffer; and 
they therefore seek in this suffering some religious element, 
which Christ had in view. According to Maldonat, Wetstein, 
Hezel, and others, Christ had before his mind only such as are 
subjected to @A/wecg on account of their belief; although in that 
case it is difficult to see how this beatitude differs from v. 11. 
According to Augustine, Gregory of Nyssa, and others, he 
thought only on the temporal loss which a conversion to Chris- 
tianity brought with it. Luther, Grotius, and others, have here 
also assumed patient endurance as the religious element; but 
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then this beatitude would not differ from that in v. 3, according 
to Luther’s interpretation. But by far the greater part both of 
the earlier and more recent interpreters, recognize in nevOovvres 
a prevailing or exclusive allusion to the sorrow of penitence, to sor- 
row for their own and others’ sins. So Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
Hilarius, Jerome, Bucer, Musculus, Calov, Hunnius, etc. 

Our exposition embraces, in this instance also, all these dif- 
ferent references and relations. We have seen how suffering, 
according to the biblical mode of viewing the subject, is con- 
nected with a susceptibility for eternal things. As the night of 
the ancients is the mother of the gods, sothe night of affliction 
manifests itself as the womb in which is conceived the true 
dunn xara deov, 2 Cor. 7:10. (Ileveiv is stronger than 
Auneiodae; the latter is to grieve, be chagrined ; the former, to 
mourn, which also manifests itself by outward signs.) Hence the 
gnomic wisdom of the Hebrews recommended to go to the house 
of mourning, rather than to the house of feasting, Ecc. 7: 1, 4; 
and the words which designate suffering, as >3, 22, T377722, 
connect with it also, as we have seen, the idea of internal de- 
pression. The passage before us contains, without doubt, an 
allusion to Is. 61: 2, magaxadéoae navrag rovg nevPourras 
(n°>2&); and these 7i*X 228 are the citizens of Jerusalem 
humbled under divine judgments. When Luke represents 
Christ as pronouncing a woe over those yeAwvtag vur, these are 
manifestly such as dread the seriousness and sorrow of repen- 
tance; just as James had in his mind this expression of our 
Lord in Luke, in that apostrophe to those who were so secure 
in the enjoyment of the goods of this world: “ Be afflicted, and 
mourn, and weep; let your laughter be turned to mourning, and 
your joy to heaviness.”*—According to this view, Christ here, as 
in Matt. 11: 28, does indeed invite, among the afflicted and suf- 
fering, those also who are oppressed by external necessity and 
temporal evil; and thus places himself, as in Matt. 11: 28, in 
contrast with the proud and worldly scribes, who would have 
nothing to do with the despised and oppressed people ; or 
be also invites those who wish only for such a Messiah and 
kingdom as shall fully satisfy all external wants. Bengel re- 
marks: “ Fere tales hic nominantur, quos mundus proculcat.” 
But since it is not the crown of thorns alone which makes the 

* James 4: 9, talomugyioats xad av Ijoare xab xhavours’ 6 yélos 
imey sig névPog petactpagrtw, xab 7 xaga eis xoTHpEay. 
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Christian ; since suffering alone does not give a title to partici- 
pate in the kingdom of God; since there is also a Avan tov 
x0on0v, a sorrow of the world which only brings death, Pavazos ; 
so Christ, in pronouncing in general terms those blessed, who 
suffer externally, intends only those who through their sorrow, 
Auny are brought to repentance, weravoca, 2 Cor. 7:10. This 
application of the Saviour’s words, gives here, as in Matt. 11:28, 
the literal and the deeper meaning ; and is adopted by all those 
interpreters who take of nrwyol 1 mvevuare as referring to the 
internal man. ‘Thus understood, we find in v. 4, as compared 
with v. 3, an advance,—the feeling and consciousness of one’s 
own internal poverty, awakens sorrow ; from this springs humili- 
ty, of which v. 5 speaks; and that which is expressed nega- 
tively in vs. 3—5, is affirmed positively in v. 6, viz. the painful 
consciousness of that which is wanting in us, becomes a longing 
after righteousness, dcxacoovrn. 

We turn now to verse 5, in which we shall consider both the 
beatitude and the promise. 

In this beatitude, mgavs, gentle, taken in the usual classic 
signification as the opposite of ogyiios, Ovuoedng, angry, pas- 
sionate, designates a quality which in the New Testament is 
particularly required of the disciples of Christ. In the dis- 
course of Christ himself, are many maxims directed against 
passionate anger, as c. 5: 22—26, 43—45. 6: 12, and else- 
where; and in Matt. 11:29 the Saviour exhibits himself to his 
followers as the model of ageorns. The translators have there- 
fore, almost without exception, given oi agaeis by mites, man- 
sueti, i.e. meek, mild, gentle; and interpreters have found in 
the passage a blessing ptonounced upon some preeminent and 
lovely christian virtue; instead of which, however, Christ 
might here have adduced any other with equal propriety ; as 
e. g. chastity or beneficence. ‘Those only who have dwelt par- 
ticularly on the local circumstances, regard here this promin- 
ence of the virtue of gentleness as necessary ; because Christ, 
as they suppose, intended to counteract in his disciples all ten- 
dency to rebellion. 

We must, however, first of all, turn our attention to the fact, 
that mansuetus and our English gentle, by no means cover the 
whole sense of agaiis. In the Septuagint, meat¢ corresponds 
to the Heb. 122 and %22. These two words are synonymous 3 
the Kethib often reading *32 where the Keri reads 129. The 
ground idea is oppressed, afflicted. Gentleness and humility 
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are more usually found in the afflicted, than in those who enjoy 
uninterrupted prosperity ; hence, in the mind of a Hebrew, the 
ideas of afflicted, humble, gentle, became associated. Compare on 


. 2  .. P 
v.3 above. The Syriac translator has here{aans0, which also 


designates gentleness and humility, but more especially means 
humble. Ia those passages of the New Testament also, where 
ngavg occurs, the idea of humility is in like manner generally 
included. The apostle James is particularly abundant in his 
commendations of negdrys, by which, most clearly, he under- 
stands that émcelxeca, meekness, (Lindigkeit, as Luther has it,) 
in which gentleness and humility are so delightfully blended, 
and mutually presuppose each other. From the apostle’s de- 
scription of heavenly wisdom, James 3: 13—17, we readily 
distinguish, bow, in his ideal model of a genuine disciple of 
Jesus, love, compassion, gentleness, and humility, are all inti- 
mately blended. When in c. 3: 13 he places Cyhog and égeiteia 
in contrast with agaivirng, and in c. 1: 21 admonishes men to 
receive the truths of Christianity év agaiiryr:, he opposes him- 
self just as strongly to pride and conceit, as he does to anger 
and passion ; for what else than conceit could be the ground of 
that love of strife against which he contends? When Peter, in 
1 Pet. 3: 4, requires of Christian females a avetua ngat xai 
novytov, he understands by it that meek, quiet, unpretending 
spirit, which never puts itself forward. In 2 Cor. 10: 1 we 
find tanecvog eivee made parallel with woeorng and éacelxece ; 
and elsewhere this virtue, aggorns, is closely connected with 
tanetvogeoourn, so that at least the near affinity of the two is 
apparent; Matt. 11:29. Eph. 4: 2.—Hence, in the passage 
before us, we have to understand in oi mgaeic, the same class 
of persons who in the Psalms are called n°. Indeed, these 
words of Christ are actually borrowed from Ps. 13: 113; where 
the Septuagint also has oi mgaeic. They are the meek and 
humble believers, who must suffer, who on that very account 
are treated with contumely, and who it is supposed may be thus 
scornfully treated with impunity. Ps. 4: 3. 13: 4. al. 

It follows, that this beatitude also has, first of all, the temporal 
and local aim to destroy the rebellious hopes, which the carnal 
Israelite might have entertained from the Saviour’s advent ; 
and to teach, that an entrance into the kingdom of God cannot 
be won with weapons of the flesh ; John 18:36. In the world, 
the principle holds good which the rebellious Britons express 
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in Tacitus :* * Nihil profici patientia, nisi ut graviora tanquam 
ex facili tolerantibus imperentur ;” “patience avails nothing, 
except to impose severer requisitions upon those who seem ready 
to bear them;” but in the mode of contemplating: the world 
which Christ introduces, it is declared, that of agaeig xAngovo- 
Myoovee THY wa. The zgaei¢ are those, as Augustine says 
afier Rom. 12: 21, “qui vincunt per bonum malum,” ‘who 
overcome pe with "good. *—At the same time, the declaration 
in this verse carries forward the developement of that right 
frame of spirit which must ever mark the true denizens of 
Christ’s kingdom; for out of that affliction which our Lord in 
v. 4 pronounces blessed, proceeds an humility which makes no 
claims either on God or man. 

The mode in which the promise in this beatitude is ap- 
prehended, depends partly on how oé mgaeig is understood, and 
partly on the manner in which interpreters have been wont to 
explain the language of Scripture, whether meagerly, partially, 
or as the word of the Spirit. The different interpretations 
which have been given of these words, may here be divided 
into two classes. So early as among the Fathers, we find the 
distinction, that the one portion recognized i in the passage only a 
promise referring exclusively to the present life; while ‘the other 
portion saw only one referring exclusively to a future life. To 
the first class belongs Chrysostom, and after him Theophylact 
and Euthymius. He understan< ds under yn the good things of 
this world, which (he says) are promised by Christ in Matt. 
19: 29. Mark 10: 29, to such as for his sake have suffered the 
loss of their possessions. Godliness, as Paul says, has the 
promise both of this lde and of that which is to come, 1 Tim. 
4:83 and whoever seeks first the kingdom of God, to him shall 
all other things be added thereunto, Matt. 6: 33. Christ then 
here gives to the anticipated question of his disciples: ‘ Lo, 
we have forsaken ali and followed thee; what shall we 
have therefore?” an answer similar to that in Matt. 19: 28, 29. 
—By far the greater part, however, of the ancient interpreters, 
belong to the other class, who find in the words a promise of 
heavenly rewards. So Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, Macarius, 
Jerome, Augustine, and others ; and _Chrysostom also allows, 
that many under yn understand the yy voyry or spiritual world. 





* Vita Agric. 15. 
Vor. III. No. 12. 90 
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Some of these interpreters, it is true, take y7 directly as a sym- 
bolic designation of heaven; others prefer to understand by it 
a region exalted still higher than the heavens, ovgavol, with the 
description of which Gregory of Nyssa occupies himself particu- 
larly. ‘They all appeal to the 5% ya in Ps. 142: 6 (5). 

Of modern commentators also, many refer the promise to 
earthly good, and others to heavenly. Among the former are 
Luther, Melancthon, Beza, Grotius, Hunnius, Hammond, Stolz, 
Paulus, etc. Yet the expositions of all these interpreters as- 
sume a different character, according to the mode in which they 
endeavour to demonstrate and exhibit the fulfilment of the 
promise. Those are the most meagre of all, who, like 
Grotius, find the fulfilment of the words of Christ in the 
friendships which the gentle-minded acquire for themselves ; 
much as we would say in English, ‘ He prepossesses the whole 
world in his favour.’ Others, as Hammond, dwell upon the cir- 
cumstance, that the gentle usually avoid contention, and so re- 
main in possession of their goods. Others think, that the 
noaeig are really so elevated in spirit above all earthly strife, 
that they actually possess, as it were, all the goods of this world. 
Luther and Melancthon make it a prominent idea, that earthly 
rulers, whom God has set as a terror to evil doers, will be so 
directed, that suffering innocence shall in the end obtain its 
rights: “See, Christ here rebukes such silly saints, as think 
this or that one is lord of the whole earth, and has a right not to 
have any trouble, but may make a noise and hubbub, and com- 
mit violence, etc.—God will doubtless take care, that his word 
and his ordinance shall remain, and that thou, according to 
this promise, shalt possess the land.” Understood in this way, 
there would lie in these words, compared with v. 39, a source 
of comfort for those who yield an unconditional obedience to 
every command of our Lord.—Le Clere assigns to the words 
a merely local sense. According to him, in looking at those 
pacific Christians, who in the rebellion of Judea against the Ro- 
mans would not take up arms, Christ designed to say :* ‘“ Blessed 
are the gentle, who for their gentleness will be approved by the 


powerful, and not compelled to till the earth like others of a 
more warlike disposition.” 


=e ee © tg cr ee ee 


* “Felices judicandi mansueti, quia mansuetudine sua grati erunt 
rerum potientibus, nec solum vertere cogentur, ut (alii) qui sunt in- 
dolis ferocioris.” 
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Of the latter class, who refer the promise to the rewards of 
the heavenly world, are Zwingli, Maldonat, Calov, Wetstein, 
Kistemaker, etc. ‘They understand by the earth in Ps, 37: 11, 
the land of Canaan ; but Canaan, as elsewhere, the type of the 
kingdom of glory, the heavenly reign of Christ; as Wetstein 
expresses it, Christ has interpreted the Psalm mystically. He- 
zel has a somewhat different view, and translates: “ ‘They shall 
enjoy the privileges of God’s people.” He takes therefore the 
whole phrase in the Old ‘Testament in a wider sense, “ to be con- 
stituted as God’s people ;” and supposes it, in this extent, to be 
transferred in a higher sense to the citizens of the New Testa- 
ment kingdom. 

Among the moderns we find also a third class of interpreters, 
who stand between the other two, and make a two-fold application 
of the words, or rather combine in one, the reference both to the 
goods of this world and of the next,—likewise with various mod- 
ifications. ‘To this class belong Erasmus, Calvin, Piscator, 
Cheinnitz, Glassius, Bengel, ete. Erasmus in his paraphrase,— 
and so too Glassius,—combines a number of applications, 
rising as it were, by different steps.* The views of Ben- 
gel and Calvin, are full of spirit. “The humble suffer- 
ers,” says Bengel, “receive at last the earth as their in- 
heritance; and in the meantime they triumph even upon 
earth in their humility and depression; for all things work to? 
gether for their good ; and the whole course of worldly things 
tends therefore to their triumph, to their glory.” Calvin points 
to the justice of God in the infliction of divine judgments, as 
manifested in the whole course of this world ; to this the meek 
and humble Christian may entrust bis cause, as that of oppressed 
innocence. At the same time he lays open the back ground, as 
it were, of the promise—the prospect of the final judgment. His 
language is beautiful: “The men of this world regard them- 


* “Sed haec est nova dilutandae possessionis ratio, ut plus impetret 
ab ultro largientibus mansuetudo quam per fas nefasque paret aliorum 
rapacitas. Placidus qui mavult sua cedere quam pro his digladiari, 
tot locis habet fundum quot locis reperit amantes evangelicae man- 
suetudinis. Invisa est omnibus pervicacia, mansuetudini favent et eth- 
nici. Postremo si perit possessio, miti damnum non est, sed ingens 
lucrum ; periit ager, sed incolumi tranquillitate animi. Postremo, ut 
omnibus excludatur mitis, tanto certior est illi coelestis terrae posses- 
sio, unde depelli non poterit.” 
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selves as secure only by taking vengeance upon injuries; and 
they protect their lives with force and arms. But when it is once 
felt, that Christ is the only guardian of our life, we have nothing 
to do but hide under the shadow of his wings.”* 

If we make Ps. 37: 11 the point of departure in interpreting 
this passage, we shall perceive that this explanation of the words 
is the most appropriate. We must here, however, first mention 
an ingenious suggestion of Heumann, which Michaelis also has 
adopted. He refers the promise, it is true, to this world, but still to 
spiritual goods ; and on this account we mention him here in the 
third class of interpreters.t Dissatisfied with all previous ex- 
planations of the passage, Heumann supposes a better sense 
may be derived by comparing it with Rom. 4:13. There it 
is said that God promised Abraham, his seed should become 
xingovouos tov xdouov, in which is manifestly implied, that the 
Abrahamic religion should fill the whole earth, and be received 
by all the nations. From that passage, therefore, may be de- 
rived for the one before us this easy and natural sentiment : 
“The humble disciples of Christ must not despond ; their cause 
will one day triumph, so that all the world shall do homage to 
their faith.” 

If now, among all these different acceptations, only one afforded 

, the correct sense, we should really be in a situation of great em- 
barrassment. But it is particularly in this very passage, that 
we shall be able to perceive, how each of these different 
modes of apprehension presents a single aspect of the sense ; 
and how that alone approves itself as the only correct one, 
which includes and combines all the others in itself. 

The declaration of Christ is a citation from the Old Testa- 
ment, as we have seen. We begin with the explanation of the 
passage in the Psalm; from which it will appear, whether 
Christ has attributed to the Old Testament passage another and 
foreign sense ; or has here, as elsewhere, purified, expanded, 
and profoundly apprehended the Old Testament ideas. In Ps. 





* “Non aliter se tutos fore confidunt filii hujus saeculi quam si 
acriter quidquid illatum fuerit mali, vindicent, atque ita manu et 
armis vitam suam tueantur. At vero quum statuendum sit Christum 
unicum esse vitae nostrae custodem, nihil aliud restat nisi lateamus 
sub umbra alarum ejus.” 


+ This exposition is found in Poecile sive Epistolae miscellaneae, T. 
III. p. 376. 
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$7: 11 it is said, PAR WT ON; v. 29 PAR AWN ops 
may Iy> 222071; comp. v. 9 and 22, and Ps. 16:13. In 
contrast with these promises, it is said of the pw, evil doers, 
Ps. 37: 9, 10, 22, that they shall be cut off, and their very 
place destroyed ; compare especially v. 34—37. Likewise in 
Prov. 2: 21, 22, it is said in the Septuagint, Ore evdeig xata- 
Oxnvacoves Hv, xai OOLoe UNOAELMPONGOrt at év avry’ Odol aoEBOrV 
éx vig OhovvTat, 01 02 nagavouor ELwOHOovta an’ avins. * For 
the upright shall dwell in the land, and the perfect remain in it ; 
but the wicked shall be cut off from the earth, and the trans- 
gressors shall be rooted out of it.” In all these and many simi- 
lar passages, the idea of retribution lies at the foundation ; soon- 
er or later the justice of God, which pervades his government of 
the world, will manifest itself in the triumph and exaltation of 
suflering innocence, and the destruction of the impious. Now 
it may with certainty be assumed, that V8 in these passages 
does not designate the earth in general, but Palestine, the 
promised land; indeed y% D7} is the phrase so often repeat- 
ed, by which the possession of Canaan was promised to the 
Israelites in the desert. ‘The Psalmist hopes, consequently, 
from the future, that the promise thus made to the whole 
chosen people, will finally be fulfilled to the servants of God; 
that at last these alone will have possession of the promised 
land. And this is precisely the Messianic expectation, that 
only the righteous will one day dwell in the Holy Land ; Is. 
62: 12. 60:21. We thus obtain, consequently, as the back- 
ground of that general confidence in the future manifestation of 
the divine justice, the future expectation of the most glorious 
exhibitions of it in the kingdom of the Messiah.  Irreligious 
men will see in these hopes of the Psalmist, as in those of the 
prophets, only a pious enthusiasm. But contemplated from the 
stand-poiut of revealed Christian faith, they appear to us as re- 
al and absolutely essential. The Christian is first convinced, 
that the justice of God manifests itself throughout all histor 

in the triumph of suffering innocence. Why should the Chris- 
tian not have this conviction, when even Esop, in reply to the 
question of Chilon, How God was occupied? gave this strik- 
ing answer: “ He abases the high, and exalts the low!” and 
when Bayle the skeptic calls this an abrégé de T’ histoire hu- 
maine, and affirms, that a whole book might be written de centro 
oscillationis moralis. That ‘the history of the world is the 
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final judgment of the world,’* has become a trite maxim among 
us. Still, that this holds in every case, that in every case the 
moaeic triumph, who would affirm? Only sometimes, as Bacon 
says, does Nemesis inscribe her admonitions along the great 
high-road of humanity in such prominent lines, that all who pass 
must read. Hence the history of the world is a judgment 
of the world, but not the final one; and what the stream of 
time sweeps off unjudged, unpunished, unrewarded, it bears 
towards the ocean of eternity, there to receive its final retribu- 
tion. Hence the last great day of judgment forms, as Calvin 
strikingly suggests, the back-ground of the whole course of God’s 
judgments in the world. But what, according to the Christian 
revelation, will be the result of the judgment of this great day ? 
It will be the awful separation of the children of the kingdom, 
from those who are cast out. The great scene where both 
have hitherto lived together, will be changed. The earth, 
which with man was subjected to the curse, participates in the 
glorification of the children of God, Rom. 8: 21; there arises 
a new earth, in which dwelleth righteousness, 2 Pet. 3: 13. On 
this new earth will then be founded the new Jerusalem, the 
abode of God among men, Rev. 21: 1—3. Then will those 
holy sufferers receive the kingdom prepared for them of the 
Father from the beginning ; then will they reign with the Son, as 
they have suffered with him ; Matt. 25: 24. 2 Tim. 2: 10. Rev. 
3:21. This is the last result of that judgment of the world, 
which stretches throughout all the history of the world. This 
also is the last and deepest meaning of the promise, the sense 
of which we are endeavouring to explain. 

If now, from this point of view, we look at the diversified inter- 
pretations of this passage, we find them all included in that 
which has just been given. First, then, Christ promises, that 
the mgaei¢ in general, under the Father’s protection, shall tri- 
umph over the enemies of God, even in the present world. 
Thus far the manifold applications of these words to earth- 
ly goods are modified; and, in fact, the triumph of pious 
suffering over its opposers is brought about in all these vari- 
ous ways; sometimes because rulers protect it; sometimes 
because its sorrows win the sympathy of compassionate 
hearts; sometimes because true peace of mind elevates the 
soul above all sorrows ;—and finally, as the result of the great 
day will shew, to those who love God all things must work 
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together for the best. The whole course of worldly things has 
for its object their glorification ; their humiliation therefore is at 
all times only apparent. But further than this, the words of 
Christ point us to a future time, when they will be fulfilled in a 
strict and literal sense. Then will the new and glorious earth 
be the éxrumov of Canaan. Then will Christians enjoy in full 
the privileges of the people of God. Then will they inherit 
heaven ; for heaven then will be on earth. 


Art. IV. Discourse on THe Sanscrit LANGUAGE AND 
LirTERATURE. 


By Eugene Burnouf, Professor of Sanscrit in the College de France. Translated by the 
itor.* 


In appearing for the first time in this chair, the duty which I 
am most eager to fulfil, is to address the homage of my sincere 
acknowledgments to the memory of the learned scholar for 
whom it was established ten years ago. I ought less than any 
person to forget, that if by efforts which are often too little 
estimated when once crowned with success, M. Chézy had not 
introduced into France the study of the Sanscrit tongue, we 
should still have been ignorant perhaps of the first elements of 
that idiom; or must have derived our knowledge of it exclu- 


* This article is taken from the Journal Asiatique for March 1833, 
and presents & distinct and eloquent, though very general survey of 
a vast and most important field. The author, M. Burnouf, although 
still a young man, is among the most eminent of the savans of France, 
particularly in the department of Asiatic, or rather Indian, philology 
and literature. This discourse was delivered in 1832 on his acces- 
sion to the chair of Sanscrit, vacated by the death of M. Chézy. His 
tribute to the memory of his predecessor is retained. 

M. Chézy was a victim of the cholera. Indeed, how striking and 
terrific have been the ravages of death among the learned men of 
Paris during the past year! Chézy, Abel-Rémusat, Saint Martin, 
Champollion, Cuvier, Kieffer,—all these are names whose early loss 
science must long deplore, as among her brightest ornaments.—Eb. 
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sively from the works of English and German scholars. M. 
Chézy succeeded, alone and without aid, in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the Sanscrit ; he was the first professor of it in this chair ; 
and although the study of this language, within the last five years, 
has made greater advances in Germany than in France, yet M. 
Chézy, besides the merit of having secured to his country an 
honourable priority, has still the farther merit of having enlight- 
ened by his counsels, if not by. his lessons, the first steps of 
those celebrated men, who have almost naturalized this tongue 
among our neighbors. More than twenty years of toil had ren- 
dered him familiar with this previously unknown idiom; he 
knew it as one knows that which he has been compelled to 
learn alone. To a great aptitude for languages, M. Chézy 
joined an acuteness of perception and a penetration, which as- 
sured him of success, where others would have encounter- 
ed only insurmountable obstacles. Accustomed as he was to 
struggle with those difficulties which the study of the languages 
of the East every where presents, he sought every opportunity 
of exercising the rare sagacity of his intellect ; and it may tru- 
ly be said, that the efforts requisite in order to advance in this 
painful career, not less than his individual taste, were the cause 
of that predilection which he ever manifested for the subtile re- 
finements and ingenuity of the Indian poetry. Nothing in all 
this branch of the Brahmanic literature remained unknown to 
him ; he had read every thing which the royal library possesses 
in this department ; and this extensive reading, while it aug- 
mented his skill in understanding the texts, had also fully de- 
veloped in him the feeling of their poetic beauties; and it had 
rendered the expression of them so familiar to him, that imag- 
ination seemed to have as much to do in it as erudition itself. 
It is to the happy union of these two qualities, which are so 
commonly regarded as incompatible with each other, that we 
owe the fine edition of the Indian drama Sacontala; and we 
may well believe, that had it not been for the pestilence which 
has proved so cruel a scourge to the orientalists of France, 
these same merits would have been available to us in other 
works, adapted less perhaps to add to the reputation of M. 
Chézy, than to minister to our instruction and delight. 

If, as the successor of a master who knew how to throw 
around the study of the Sanscrit so many allurements, I come to 
occupy your attention with the same subject, I have need to reck- 
on upon the increasing interest which has been excited, since the 
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commencement of the present century, by those questions which 
relate to the language, the philosophy, and the religion of an- 
cient and modern India. Born of yesterday, the study of the 
Sanscrit already appears in the first rank among the objects 
most worthy the attention of the philosopher and historian ; and 
this preeminence it owes less indeed to its novelty, than to the 
number and importance of the problems to which it gives birth. 
How would Leibnitz have been struck with surprise, who divin- 
ed with the instinct of genius, a hundred and twenty years ago, 
the common relationship of the dialects of Europe, and sought 
to discover in Asia the cradle of all these tongues,—with what 
surprise would he have been overwhelmed, had it been pointed 
out to him, that beyond the Indus there was preserved a lan- 
guage admirable in its structure, rich in literary productions of 
every species, and presenting the most striking analogies with 
the Greek, the Latin, the German, and the Slavic dialects! 
This language the English have made known to us; it is the 
Sanscrit of the Brahmins. The ties of kindred which connect 
it with the idioms of Europe are incontestible; and this result, 
the most remarkable of those which philology has yielded in 
our days, is also most clearly demonstrated. 

You anticipate already the immense career, which this unex- 
pected result opens in the field of ethnographic and _ historical 
speculation. ‘The discovery of the affinity of the Sanscrit to 
the Greek, the Latin, the Slavic, and the Celtic, has not only 
introduced a new principle into the classification of the langua- 
ges of Asia and of Europe, by substituting the observation of 
real relations for the divination of imaginary resemblances ; it 
has also given rise to one of the most interesting problems upon 
which the critical skill of the historian has been called to exer- 
cise itself. What causes serve to explain the intimate relations 
of idioms separated from each other by distances so immense ? 
A powerful migration, setting off from the banks of the Indus 
and the Ganges,—would it have spread over the surface of 
Europe a single language, which, subjected afterwards to various 
influences, would have become thus modified, and the parent of 
new ones, of which ours are now but the scattered fragments? 
Can we recognize, by comparing the idioms of Europe and that 
which this migration must have brought along with it, the traces 
of an ancient language peculiar to Europe, with which the more 
perfect, more cultivated idiom of Asia has been mingled? Or 
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on the other hand, has this tongue, instead of being the mother 
of the European dialects, been only their sister ; and must their 
common origin be referred to some unknown idiom, and thrown 
back into a period of impenetrable darkness, because it has es- 
caped the recollections of history ? If we cannot hope that these 
problems will ever be completely solved, we have at least the 
right to affirm, that a knowledge of the Sanscrit is the only 
source from which light can be thrown upon them. Besides, 
even though the historical question were to remain unsolved, 
still the fundamental identity of the Sanscrit, the Greek, and 
the Latin, is a fact already established ; and we may add, that 
this result cannot but gain in certainty, the more the compari- 
son is extended to new dialects of the same family, and the 
farther the analysis descends into the minuter details of their 
structure. But, this fact is in itself of the very highest import- 
ance for the history of the formation of the classic tongues of 
Europe. Not only does the Sanscrit itself, the study of which 
has almost alone given rise to one of the most curious of the phi- 
lological sciences, I mean that of comparative grammar, receive 
from the affinity of these idioms the most striking illustrations ; 
but the analytical method to which it has been subjected by schol- 
ars like Bopp, Humboldt, and the Schlegels, must, if applied to 
the ancient languages, renovate the study of them, and replace 
their etymological part upon a solid basis. 

It is, without doubt, a happy privilege for India, that its sacred 
tongue has the advantage of being allied to the idioms which 
form the basis of learned education in the West, and of recalling 
to us those steps in the progress of language, which have had so 
remarkable an influence upon the civilization of modern Europe. 
But if we look at this language in itself, and demand from it 
that which we seek from the study of every foreign idiom, the 
means of becoming acquainted with the people to whom it be- 
longs,—we do not fear to affirm, that the Sanscrit is destined to 
become the instrument of the most beautiful discoveries. For 
the thirty years since a knowledge of this idiom has revealed to 
Europe the existence of a world so long forgotten, the industry 
of English and German scholars has been directed almost sole- 
ly to reconnoitre, rather than to solve, the numerous questions 
which arise from a view of institutions both civil and religious, 
and of manners and customs, such as those of which India 
presents to them the novel spectacle. Every step which has 
been taken in the solution of one problem, has almost immedi- 
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ately given rise to another ; and even those efforts which seem- 
ed most sure of arriving at the object in view, have only caused it 
to retire to a greater distance. A literature inexhaustible, a my- 
thology without limits, an infinite diversity of religious sects, a phi- 
losophy which embraces all difficulties, a legislation as varied as 
the castes for which it was made,—such is the ensemble of the 
documents which India has preserved for us in respect to its 
ancient state; these are the materials by the aid of which 
science must reconstruct the history of the celebrated people, 
whose genius they attest. 

At the head of the literature of India, criticism, in accordance 
with tradition, must place the Vedas, which the Brahmins re- 
gard as revealed by the Supreme Intelligence. ‘These books 
have never yet been translated ; but the illustrious Colebrooke 
has given a description and learned analysis of thern; and 
Prof. Rosen has given short fragments, which are to be follow- 
ed by a translation of the Rigveda. But the importance of 
these ancient compositions, in relation to philosophy, has al- 
ready been appreciated. Never, perhaps, did human thought 
venture with more of perseverance and audacity, upon the ex- 
plication of those great problems, which for ages have not 
ceased to exercise the intelligence of man. Never did language 
more grave or more precise, more flexible or more harmonious, 
lend itself to the expression of images, which man invents to 
describe what he cannot see, and to explain what he cannot 
comprehend. If the novelty of the conceptions sometimes 
causes surprise, we must attribute it to the impotency of human 
reason to pass the bounds ‘by which its flight is limited. But 
the spectacle of the attempts which reason thus makes to pass 
those bounds, is always one of the most curious which can be 
presented to philosophy ; and it is a trait already exceedingly 
characteristic in the history of a people, that the productions of 
its genius which are evidently the most ancient, should also be 
those in which the labour of thought and the inventions of the 
spirit of system are carried to the highest point. I do not 
speak of the poetry of the Vedas, of which we as yet possess 
only comparatively brief extracts. Like the primitive poetry of 
every people, it is simple and elevated; but this double char- 
acter belongs to it, perhaps, more than to that of any other na- 
tion. Man seldom appears in it; at least in those fragments 
which we as yet possess ; and the disordered movement of his 
passions does not disturb its calm uniformity. But nature is 
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there chanted in all her grandeur; and we know not whether 
even the brilliant scenes which she daily brings before the eyes 
of man, have ever inspired any thing more ideal or more pure, 
than the religious hymns of the Vedas. Yet man also has not 
been forgotten in the other productions of the religious spirit of 
India; and the grand epopees which trace the heroic history 
of the ‘Brabmins and of the warrior caste, shew him to us in the 
midst of a state of society, which unites to the refinements of 
the most advanced civilization, the simplicity of primitive man- 
ners. One of these poems, the Ramayana, is already in part 
published ; and W. Schlegel is at this moment engaged upon 
a complete edition of it, with a translation in Latin. The other, 
the Mahébharata, has furnished to Prof. Bopp of Berlin the 
subject of some very interesting publications; among which, 
the first place may be assigned to the charming episode of 
Nalus. Ranked among the monuments of Indian sacred Jitera- 
ture, the great poems of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
are sometimes counted in the number of those religious and 
moral writings called the Puranas; with which, indeed, they 
have perhaps some points of resemblance, while they far sur- 
pass them in poetic merit. The Puranas form the depository 
of the popular mythology. Supporting themselves upon the 
Vedas, from which they profess to be derived, they chant the 
origin and adventures of divinities more material, and, I ven- 
ture to say, more human, than the simple deities of the ancient 
books. ‘They are systems of theogony and cosmogony ; at the 
close of which is recounted the heroic history of the two glori- 
ous dynasties which have shared the empire of northern India ; 
and then the whole is completed by a compend of the religious 
and moral duties imposed on man in the present life. The 
Puranas are, as it were, encyclopaedias of the faith and science 
of India; and it may serve to give an idea of the extent and 
novelty of the Indian Jiterature, to state, that these encyclopae- 
dias are eighteen in number, and that scarcely a few fragments 
of them are yet known. 

After matters of faith, come duties; or, rather, in a country 
where a religious principle lies at the foundation of society, 
duty is not separated from faith, and law derives its force from 
religion. The most respected of the books of law, that of 
Manu, is regarded as having been revealed by Brahma, the 
creator of the world and the god of wisdom. This code takes 
up man at the moment when he issues from the hand of his 
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Maker, and conducts him through all the periods of his earthly 
existence, to the most elevated limit at which he can arrive,— 
to his final enfranchisement and repose in the bosom of God. 
It is a composition of the highest interest, in which nothing that 
relates to the destiny of man is omitted; in which all is regu- 
lated, his future as well as his present state, because the one is 
the consequence of the other; because, according to the 
Brabmins, a man gains in this world, by his actions, the place 
which he will one day occupy in the series of beings who suc- 
ceed each other upon the constantly changing scene of the 
universe. By the side of the law of Manu, the Indians place 
other codes, which have not yet all come tous in their complete 
form; but the fragments of which prove with what care the re- 
lations of the different members of society have been fixed, 
and what importance the science of right had in the eyes of the 
most ancient sages; for it is to the Brahmins, whom tradition 
reveres as the first teachers of the society founded by them, 
that these collections are attributed ; and the antiquity assigned 
to them is not surpassed, except by that of the Vedas. The 
works on law have given birth to one of the richest branches of 
the Sanscrit literature. Skilful commentators have applied 
themselves to the interpretation of these venerable monuments ; 
and to the solution of the difficulties which result from the 
present application of them to a social state, resembling in its 
principle, indeed, that for which these codes were formed, but 
which nevertheless must have received important modifications, 
through the lapse of time and the shocks of numerous and vio- 
lent revolutions. 

If now we leave the fields of religious faith and of legislation, 
and turn our view upon the freer productions of the mind, philo- 
sophy and literature properly so called, we meet with composi- 
tions not less extended, with questions not less curious, and, in 
spite of the admirable labours of Colebrooke and Wilson, not 
less novel. Philosophy, it is true, does not separate itself from 
religion, with so much immunity, in the East as in the West. 
With a few exceptions, it reposes almost wholly upon revela- 
tion ; and promises to the search after truth the same recom- 
pense, which religion permits faith to hope for. But, although 
thus circumscribed in regard to both the boundaries of its de- 
velopement, philosophy does not therefore hesitate to treat with 
freedom all the questions which .the wisdom of antiquity em- 
braced in its researches. In the past, the origin of the world; 
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in the present, the faculties and passions of man ; in the future, 
his destiny, that of the universe, and, above all, his relations 
with the supreme intelligence, from which all emanates and to 
which all returns ;—these all constitute the inexhaustible subject 
of those profound philosophical speculations, where the facts of 
every science are collected and confounded, physics and 
psychology, natural history and metaphysics; but where even 
modern analysis cannot but admire the grandeur of thought and 
the originality of invention. 

These meditative habitudes, which presuppose, while they 
also develope, the rnost powerful intellectual faculties, have not 
exclusively occupied the sages of India; nor, in transporting 
them into the ideal sphere of abstractions, have they left them 
cold and insensible to the spectacle of the emotions of the hu- 
man soul, the view of which awakens, among all nations, the 
sentiment of poetry. The Indians have been poets, as well as 
philosophers ; perhaps even they have been philosophers only 
because they were poets. With them, every idea is animated 
with the colouring of poetry ; and every discourse is almost a 
hymn. A rich and flexible idiom lends to the chants of the 
poet an exhaustless store of images and forms. Splendour or 
simplicity in the expression, the natural or the grand in thought, 
these are some of the characteristics of that so sparkling poetry, 
of which it is more easy to feel, than to define, the beauties. 
It comprehends the greatest variety of species; from the ex- 
pression of the abstract ideas of the Vedas, down to those jeux 
d’ esprit, which would have in themselves very little merit, even 
did they not furnish the melancholy proof of a declining litera- 
ture. ‘I'he epopee, the drama, and the ode, have their place 
in this poetry ; and that genius which has produced so many 
works, some of which would be regarded as chefs d’ oeuvre in 
the eyes of the most polished nations, in fixing in a critical man- 
ner the laws of these various compositions, has given in some 
sort a last memorial of its strength; and has shewn, that if a 
happy instinct was able to give birth to these productions, a 
power of ingenious analysis was also able to appreciate and de- 
scribe them. 

In the midst of: all these treasures, we feel one regret ; it is 
that we do not find among them the history of the nation, of 
which they will ever constitute the glory. We are ignorant, 
in effect, almost completely, of the political history of ancient 
India; and it is, as it were, by an act of faith, that we believe 
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her to be ancient ; since among all these productions, the fruits 
of a most poetical imagination, of the boldest meditations, of the 
most practised reason, there have as yet been found no historical 
works, and we know not in what period of the world to place 
these monuments of the existence of a peoplé, who have pre- 
served in respect to their fortunes a silence so inexplicable. 
In all these proofs, so various and striking, of a long and learn- 
ed culture, there is wanting the very proof of their antiquity, the 
indication of their date. The labour of ages has been only 
able to accumulate, one upon another, these gigantic cosmogo- 
nies, these immense poems, these profound treatises of philoso- 
phy and of legislation. But when did this labour commence? 
And this activity, which has been continued down to a period 
so near to us and almost under our own eyes, is it of yesterday, 
or does it go back, as the Brahmins believe, to the first ages 
of the world? When such questions can be raised in respect 
to the literature of a people, criticism must be permitted to en- 
tertain its doubts ; but we must also concede, that its boldness 
loses much of its merit. Skepticism, nevertheless, has attacked 
the fabulous history of India with as much ardour, as the 
Brahmins manifest sang froid in affirming its truth; and, be- 
cause their mythological periods attribute to Indian civilization 
an antiquity surpassing belief, there has been a propensity to 
deny the existence of any thing ancient among them. Because 
the Brahmins have demanded too much from the easy cre- 
dulity of the nations to whom they have given laws, the sus- 
picious criticism of some Europeans has refused them every 
thing. But that good sense, which does justice to the exag- 
gerations of the oriental imagination, and which still knows how 
to admire their poetry and boldness of conception, should be 
on its guard against the excesses of a skepticism without noble- 
ness ; and because it is impossible to prove that the Vedas did 
actually issue from the mouth of Brahma himself, it is neverthe- 
less not permitted to affirm that they are a recent work, desti- 
tute alike of authenticity and of value. Who knows, when the 
entire mass of Indian literature shall have become accessible to 
the researches of erudition, whether it will not be possible to 
find there some historical intimations, which may permit us to 
discover their origin and trace out their developement? Until 
that epoch, caution, which is every where a merit, is here a 
duty ; and it is not too much to exact from criticism, that it 
should first learn, before it presumes to decide. 
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For my own part, I believe, for the honour of science, that 
the labours of the learned men who have devoted their lives to 
the study of India, will not be fruitless for the ancient history of 
that country. I indulge the hope, that the union of so much ef- 
fort will one day terminate in reconstructing the most brilliant, 
and perhaps the richest literary history, which a people could 
offer to the curiosity and admiration of Europe. Without 
doubt, that which we know of it is very little in comparison with 
that which we do not know ; but we may say with a just con- 
fidence, that if we do not yet know all, we are still no longer 
absolutely ignorant of all. ‘The object, the possession of which 
is to be the recompense of our toil, is in part concealed from 
our view ; but we know with certainty that it is not inaccessi- 
ble, and even now we have some glimpses of the route by 
which it will be possible for us to approach it. 

Let the monuments of Indian literature be all translated or 
explored by criticism; let the libraries of Europe obtain a com- 
plete collection of them; let the language be as generally stud- 
ied and known as that of some other civilized nations of Asia ; 
then shall we be able to present a delineation of this literature, 
and thus make known the people which has preserved it to our 
times. The want of historical works will certainly leave many 
chasms in this delineation; but the great traits of civil and 
political history in India will follow in part from the history of 
ideas; and as to the rest, the possession of the second will per- 
haps console the philosopher for the loss of the first. The sys- 
tem of religion, the historical traditions, the laws and usages, 
will all be illustrated by the light arising from the constant and 
protracted comparison of the diversified productions of the 
Sanscrit literature. Thus, supporting himself upon numerous 
and decisive documents, the historian will recognize the ancient 
India of the Mahabharata and the Réméyana, in India such as 
we find it at the commencement of the eleventh century of our 
era, at the time ofthe Mussulman invasion. Fourteen centuries 
before that epoch, he will find it again in the descriptions which 
the companions of Alexander carried back to Greece ; and he 
will then be able to affirm, that the language, the religion, the 
philosophy,—in one word, that the state of society, of which the 
writings of the Brahmins are the products and the image, al- 
ready existed four centuries at least before our era; and, how- 
ever remarkable the fact, he may further affirm, that this state 
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of society could not have differed much from that, which we 
still see in our days established throughout the whole of India. 
Further back than that epoch, it is true, all the documents, 
national or foreign, leave the historian in profound darkness. 
But this darkness cannot remain altogether impenetrable to the 
torch of philosophy and criticism. Thus the invasion of 
Alexander would properly become a fixed point, from which to 
take our departure in order to ascend into ages anterior, and 
there seek to discover, if not the date of the formation of the 
Brahminic society, at least the proof of its more ancient exis- 
tence. We should ask ourselves, whether a people which, 
three hundred years before our era, had arrived at so high a 
point of culture, must not previously have passed through ages 
of trial and of effort. For, if it be permitted to accord to the 
vivacity of oriental genius the gift of almost spontaneous pro- 
ductiveness, and of overleaping at a single bound the interval 
which separates infancy from riper age; still it cannot be denied 
that nations, in order to become united and established, have 
need of the lessons of long experience; and that the physical 
developement of nations is every where subjected to laws almost 
invariable, the regular operation of which leaves room, in some 
degree, to conjecture their longer or shorter duration. We 
should, above all, interrogate the language, that method of ex- 
pressing thought which is always more simple i in proportion as 
it is more ancient; we should inquire whether its forms teach 
any thing respecting its age; what place it occupies in the 
family to which it belongs; and then the question, changing its 
theatre, should embrace all the dialects allied to the Sanscrit, 
and transform itself into a problem of comparative philology and 
ethnography. Out of India, an ancient and as yet almost un- 
known idiom, that of the books of Zoroaster ; in India itself, 
two dialects, which may be said to be derived from the San- 
scrit, the Pali and the Prakrit; these would afford a field for 
curious observations and analogies of the highest interest. The 
ancient idiom of Bactriana, the Zend, resembling in its struc- 
ture the Sanscrit and the dialects derived from it, but less _pol- 
ished and more rude, would carry back the historian to the 
remotest date which can be determined in the developement 
of these noble languages. ‘The comparative anlaysis of the 
Zend and the Sanscrit would enable him to be present, as it 
were, at the first essays towards their formation, and would al- 
most unlock to him their secret. ‘The striking resemblance of 
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these two idioms would lead him to recognize the fact, that the 
nations which spoke them, could formerly have constituted only 
one and the same people; and this main fact, illustrating and 
uniting into one cluster the scattered traditions so imperfectly 
comprehended, would give a high degree of probability to the 
hypothesis, which assumes that from the countries adjacent to 
the Oxus, and from the western slope of the mountains in which 
this river has its source, descended the colony, which came, in 
times certainly very ancient, to conquer the northern portions of 
Hindostan. 

Here then we behold, what an immense horizon would spread 
itself out before the eye of the historian ; and here the question, 
already so vast, respecting the origin of civilization in India, 
would acquire still greater magnitude. From the summits of 
the Himlaya to the extremity of the peninsula, a powerful and 
intelligent race have left the deep traces of their domination. 
In every portion of that happy region, they have founded cities 
and erected temples. Religion, art, science, all are their work. 
They have lived on this fertile land which they have civilized, 
as if they had been born there. And now an hypothesis, to 
which more than one fact gives some validity, pretends that 
this race are strangers there, and that the country, the theatre of 
their wonderful culture, has not always been their own! Did 
then this privileged people find the soil of India vacant; or did 
they wrest it from its more ancient possessors? And if they 
were there established only by conquest, has every vestige of 
the vanquished been totally effaced? Far from it; and the 
hypothesis which attributes the civilization of India to conquer- 
ors from the north-west, finds here new support in a matter 
of fact. Under the apparent unity of Indian society, the ob- 
server recognizes without difficulty the variety of elements which 
compose it. The unity is in the religious and civil institutions, 
which an enlightened race have been able to render predomin- 
ant; the variety is in the tribes, or rather nations, which have 
been forced to receive them. ‘Those castes thrown back into 
the last ranks of the social hierarchy, what are they but the 
fragments of a vanquished people? The difference of their 
teint, of their language, of their manners and customs even, 
which distinguishes them in a manner so decided from the caste 
of the Brahmins, does it not furnish the most evident proof that 
they are the offspring of another race?. To select but a single 
one of the numerous features of their marked originality, —how 
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can one explain the existence, in the same country, of two 
systems of language so radically unlike each other, as the San- 
scrit of the Brahmins and the dialects which prevail exclusively 
in the South of India? If these dialects were the result of one 
of those changes, to which we know the Sanscrit has not been 
less exposed than every other tongue which has long existed, 
we should have to acknowledge, no doubt, that they are poste- 
rior to the arrival of the Brahmins in the Dekkan. But these 
dialects differ from the Sanscrit, both in their words and their 
grammatical forms; and therefore we must conclude that they 
are anterior to the introduction of the Sanscrit into the South of 
India, and history may admit them as unexceptionable witness- 
es of the existence of a people established of old throughout 
the greater portion of the Indian peninsula. 

These hints have conducted us to the remotest limits to which 
criticism can proceed without the fear of losing herself. In- 
deed, if she has the right to interrogate language, when history 
no longer responds to her inquiries, she must yet renounce the 
hope of finding among a people any thing anterior to the Jan- 
guage which it speaks. But, to attain to this limit, how many 
researches are to be made and questions to be solved! ‘To 
explore all the monuments of the Sanscrit literature, to compare 
them among themselves, to classify them so far as this can be 
done; then, when it shall be recognized that these monuments 
are still only those of the nation which has given to India its 
faith and its laws, and that this nation is not the only one of 
which the traces are there found, to study the popular idioms, 
to examine whether they exhibit any affinity with other tongues 
foreign to the Indian continent; in one word, to join to a know!]- 
edge of the Sanscrit that of four or five other dialects, for which 
an acquaintance with the learned idiom of the Brahmins affords 
but feeble aid ;—such is the series of labours to which he must 
devote dimself, who would compose a history of the literature 
and philosophy of India, worthy to be ranked among the great 
historical productions of our epoch. Even were all the de- 
tails of this plan to be placed in full light by two centuries 
of research and labour, it would still be difficult for a single 
individual to embrace the whole. But when we see scholars 
like Colebrooke and Wilson, surrounded by all the aids which 
a long sojourn in India could accumulate, profoundly versed in 
the knowledge of numerous idioms, men to whom no branch of 
human knowledge remains unknown, abstain from touching this 
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magnificent subject, we may affirm with truth, that it surpasses 
the powers of any single man, and that the time has not yet 
come when it is permitted to attempt even a sketch. It is not 
that these learned men, and-those upon the continent, Schlegel 
and Lassen, Bopp and Humboldt, have renounced the hope of 
ever knowing India, for which their works have already done 
so much; but all these scholars, to whom historical and philo- 
logical science will ever be indebted for the most interesting 
discoveries, have well understood, that it is necessary to ad- 
vance in this new career at a regular pace. They have wished 
to apply to the study of India those processes of investigation, 
which in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries advanced so much 
the knowledge of classic antiquity; and it must be said to their 
honour, that, of all the labours of which that country has been 
the object, those which have been directed in this sure path of 
criticism, are as yet the only ones which have produced genuine 
fruit. 

As to ourselves, coming after these illustrious men, to profit 
by their lessons and to be enlightened by their examples, we 
shall not have the presumption to attempt that which without 
doubt is impossible, since they have not dared to undertake it. 
We would recall the instructions of the learned master 
who has preceded us in this chair; and we would not forget, 
that if we are all animated by the desire of becoming acquainted 
with the ancient civilization of the Brahmins, the surest means 
of arriving at this knowledge, is to remain faithful to the destina- 
tion of our prescribed course, and consecrate all our exertions to 
the study of their language. It is then to the study of the San- 
scrit tongue, that we are to apply together all that we have of 
constancy and zeal. Instead of ambitious sketches on the histo- 
ry of literature in India, which must for a long time yet to come 
remain imperfect, let us analyze the learned idiom in which this 
original people expressed themselves ; Jet us read the immortal 
monuments which attest their genius ; and thus we may console 
ourselves, for having renounced for a time the idea of presenting 
you a picture of the wonders which they created, by the as- 
surance of having contributed to put it in your power to trace 
for yourselves some of its features. Let me venture however to 
say, that although this course must be consecrated to philology, 
we will nevertheless not therefore banish from it the study of 
facts and ideas. We will not close our eyes on the most bril- 
liant light which has ever dawned upon us from the East; and 
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we will seek to comprehend the grand spectacle presented to 
our view. It is India, with its philosophy and its mythic tales, 
its literature and its laws, that we study in its language. It is 
more than India, it is a page in the origin of the world, in the 
primitive history of the human mind, that wevessay to decipher 
together. ‘Think not that we would hold out this noble aim to 
your efforts, in the vain desire of soliciting for our labours a pop- 
ularity which they of themselves cannot obtain. We have the 
profound conviction, that in the same degree as the study of 
words, if it be possible to present it without that of ideas, is use- 
less and frivolous; so that of words considered as the visible 
signs of thought, is solid and prolific. There is no genuine phi- 
lology without philosophy, nor without history. ‘The analysis of 
the phenomena of language is also a science of observation ; 
and if it be not itself the science of the human mind, it is never- 
theless that of the most wonderful faculty by the aid of which 
the human mind expands and multiplies itself. 


Art. V. ON THE STANDING STILL OF THE SUN anp Moon, 
Josu. X. 12—15. 


From the “ Evangelische Kirchenzeitung.” Translated from the German by the Editor.* 


The passage in question has ever been a prominent mark for 
the attacks of the enemies of revelation; and recently Bret- 
schneider has several times appealed to it, as a palpable proof of 
the untenableness of the ancient view respecting the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. Pious theologians in former times, and still 
more in recent days, are visibly in embarrassment, how they shall 
meet these attacks. To point out by a thorough investigation 


* This article is taken from the Evang. Kirchenzeitung for Nov. 1832, 
No. 88 That work is conducted by Prof. Hengstenberg of Berlin, 
and the article bears evident marks of being from his pen. It is here 
inserted without note or comment, as presenting the suggestions of a 
learned and pious man on a very difficult passage of Scripture, with- 
out intending to express any opinion on the merits or demerits of the 
view itself.— Ep. 
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how this may be done,—to show by an impartial examination of 
the passage, how on the one hand, we need make no dangerous 
concessions to opposers ; nor, on the other, instead of something 
supernatural, defend what is merely of human invention, and thus 
at the same time bring suspicion upon the real miracles of Scrip- 
ture,—is the object of the present essay. 

We are well aware, that the result at which we have arrived, 
will from the very outset be an object of suspicion to many. 
We certainly least of all desire, that it should be eagerly seized 
on by pious minds, without severe scrutiny. The same process 
has so often been applied, from a spirit of false concession, in the 
case of real miracles, especially during the last half of the pre- 
ceding century,—so often, in order to satisfy men, has God been 
robbed of his own,—that caution is here an imperious duty. 
We foresee also, that the opposers of revelation will strive to 
represent our attempt as arising from one and the same cause 
with the former objectionable course, viz. the embarrassment in 
which we are placed by an unnatural view of the divine inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. All this, however, cannot restrain 
us from the execution of our purpose. We have confidence, 
that the reasons we shall offer—and these alone deserve consid- 
eration—will convince the well disposed, that they, and not 
bias, have brought us to this result. We believe, that to speak 
the truth is at all times timely, and brings forth fruit. We come 
therefore without fear to the point. 

The voluntary surrender of the city Gibeon, was the occasion 
of the speedy subdual of the whole territory which afterwards 
fell to the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. It hastened the mutu- 
al alliance of the kings of this region ; of whom the king of Je- 
rusalem, the chief city of the Jebusites, is mentioned as the 
most powerful. The attack of these allied kings was first di- 
rected, not against Israel, but against Gibeon, which had desert- 
ed their common cause. Joshua being informed of this, has- 
tened immediately from the camp at Gilgal to the aid of the be- 
sieged Gibeonites. He marched with his army by night, a dis- 
tance of twenty-five or thirty miles, and reached Gibeon early 
in the morning. This first battle of the Israelites in Palestine, 
terminated in their favour. The enemy were discomfited, and 
fled in a southern direction, in order to throw themselves into 
their strong cities. The first place mentioned to which the Is- 
raelites pursued them, is Bethoron. According to 1 Chron. 
7:24, there were two cities of this name, Upper and Lower 
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Bethoron. With this statement coincides the narration before 
us; it speaks of an ‘ascent of Bethoron,’ v. 10, and of a ‘going 
down of Bethoron,’ v. 11. Probably Upper Bethoron lay on 
the height, and Lower Bethoron at the foot of the descent. 
Thence the enemies fled to Azekah and Makkedah, lying south 
of Bethoron, the first about parallel to Jerusalem and west of it. 
A destructive hailstorm, which overtook the flying foe, without 
injury to the pursuing Israelites, made the latter feel that they 
had won the victory not by their own might, but only in the 
strength of the Almighty, who had given success to their arms ; 
while it taught the former, that not human injustice, but the 
judgment of God, was the cause of their misfortune. 

After this, the narration proceeds as follows: Josh. X. 12— 
14. 


“Then spake Joshua to the Lorp in the day when the Lorp de- 
livered up the Amorites before the children of Israel, and he said 
in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou 
Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood still, and the 
moon stayed, until the people had avenged themselves upon their 
enemies. Js not this written in the book of Jasher? So the sun 
stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down about 
a whole day. And there was no day like that before it or after it, 
that the Lorp hearkened unto the voice of a man: for the Lorp 
fought for Israel.” 

We will first exhibit cursorily the different views which have 
been given of this passage. ‘They may be reduced to four 
classes. 

I. The opinion which has obtained the most supporters in 
earlier times, is that which takes the passage in its strictly literal 
sense, viz. that the sun did actually stand still at the command 
of Joshua, and thus madea double day. The earliest writer in 
which this view is found, is Jesus Siracides, who says, c. 46: 4, 
‘Was not one day as long as twof” So late a writer also as 
Buddeus borrows from this view of the passage an argument 
against the Copernican system! The grounds of this opinion 
are best exhibited in Buddeus Hist. Ecc. Vet. Test. p. 828 sq. 
in Calmet, Bibl. Untersuchungen, translated by Mosheim III. p. 
1 sq. and in Lilienthal, die gute Sache der Offenbarung, V. p. 
154 sq. IX. p. 296 sq. 

If. Others follow indeed the literal acceptation, but are in- 
clined to the assumption, that it was not the sun, but the earth 
that stood still ; they assert, at least, that the contrary cannot be 
proved from the passage before us. So Mosheim in his notes 
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to Calmet as cited above, p. 45, remarks: “In common lan- 
guage, natural phenomena are not described just as they actually 
are, but as they appear to the senses, and especially to the eye. 
This mode of speaking, too, except in the circle of the severer 
sciences, is the correct and proper one; because we thus speak 
of things just as they appear to all the world. Even learned 
men cannot and will not abandon it in common life; thus they 
say, e.g. “ the moon shines,” although strictly she has no light 
of her own, but only borrowed light; “the sky is blue,” “the 
sun rises and sets,” etc. ‘The Scriptures, therefore, if they are 
to be understood by the majority of those for whom they were 
written, and are not to enter into physical deductions and thus 
lead the reader away from their true object, must necessarily be 
conformed to the idiom of common life.”—Without stopping to 
decide, at present, whether these remarks are applicable to the 
case in hand, we would still observe, that it would be difficult 
for any one successfully to call in question their general cor- 
rectness. The optical manner of speaking in respect to natural 
phenomena, is found in the Bible from the first book to the last ; in 
the discourses of Christ, not less than in the story of the creation. 
This is only a single example of the universal method of the 
Scriptures, to exclude every thing which could in any way di- 
vert attention from their sublime aim. Compare the striking 
remarks of Keppler, in the essay, “Theologie u. Naturwissen- 
schaften,” Evangel. K. Z. Jahrg. 1830. p. 404. 

III. Others suppose that unusual atmospheric phenomena sup- 
plied the place of the sun and moon, after they had ceased to shine; 
and that in half poetic imagery, this occurrence is represented as if 
the sun and moon themselves had remained beyond the usual time 
above the horizon. It is easy to conceive, that this class must in- 
clude under it a great variety of particular opinions; since free 
room is here given to arbitrary conjecture, and every one is at lib- 
terty to look through the whole circle of the phenomena of light, 
and choose for himseli what he will. Thus J. D. Michaelis sup- 
poses, that after the hail-storm, the heavens were illuminated by 
lightning ;* this lightning enabled the Israelites to pursue the 
enemy, -and hindered the latter from concealing themselves, 
or making any stand. Spinoza thinks the beams of the setting 
sun were refracted through the hail. Le Clere also thinks of 
refractions, such as those by means of which, in the polar circle, 


* Das Wetterleuchten, i. e. lighting at evening without thunder. 
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the sun is visible above the horizon, while he is yet actually be- 
low it. And so other hypotheses of the same sort. 

IV. Others take the whole description, throvghout, in a po- 
etical and figurative sense. So the Jewish philosopher Maimo- 
nides, More Nebochim Il. c. 53. According to him, the prayer 
of Joshua only asks, that God would leave him time enough to 
rout his foes, before the approach of night. God heard his 
prayer, and delivered them into his hand, and gave him so com- 
plete a victory, that he could have wished no longer day, in 
order utterly to destroy his enemies. ‘The same view seems to 
have been adopted by Vatablus, professor at Paris in the time of 
the Reformation ; he paraphrases the passage of Joshua thus: 
“ Lord, let not the light of the sun and of the moon fail us, until 
we shall have fully overcome our enemies.” 

If now we pass to a scrutiny of these various views, it is at 
once obvious that the third, in all its modifications, is untenable. 
If we assume that it is the writer of the book who speaks in this 
passage, we must understand every thing literally and strictly ; 
for he employs throughout a simple historical style and mode of 
exhibition, without any rhetorical or poetical ornament or exag- 
geration. It is therefore absurd to assume, that in this single 
instance, he has forgotten himself, and made it, by his manner 
of expression, impossible to ascertain with certainty the simple 
course of evenis. But it is no less absurd, with some others, to 


appearances, were deceived, and mistook the light of a halo or 
mock-sun for the prolonged light of the sun itse:f. Such a de- 
ception is surely without example; and only the strongest preju- 
dice could find it possible or probable. Even a chiid would at 
once distinguish between the two.—If, on the other hand, we 
assume that the writer only quotes the words of another, and of 
a poet, then again all ground for this opinion vanishes. We 
have then no reason for thinking of any peculiar natural pheno- 
mena at all. Only ignorance of the bold and figurative lan- 
guage of oriental poetry, or an excess of prosaic prejudice, 
could believe, that the figurative expressions of an oriental poem, 
not even claiming the character of divine inspiration, must ne- 
cessarily require an historical basis of this sort. In this case, 
the fourth interpretation is without scruple to be preferred to 
the third. Compare the 18th Psalm, where David’s victory 
over the enemies of the theocracy, is described under the figure 
of a terrific tempest accompanied with an earthquake; and this 
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not by way of comparison, but so that the overthrow actually 
appears as the consequence of the tempest. Compare too the 
triumphal song of the children of Israel after their passage 
through the Red Sea, Ex. c. 15; the triumphal song of Debo- 
rah, Judges c. 5, where according to v. 20, even ‘the stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera.’, Compare also many lofty 
poetical passages in the prophets, e. g. in Habakkuk ; and we 
shall easily see reason to confess, that the present passage is 
surpassed in boldness by many others even in the Bible itself. 

From these remarks upon the third class of interpretations, it 
is already apparent, that in deciding whether the first or second 
opinion,—for in this scrutiny these may well be taken as one,— 
or the fourth, is to be regarded as the correct one, all depends 
on the fact, whether the passage contains the words of the writer 
of the book, or not. If the first be true, then it is an established 
point for all, that the author of the book really believed in the 
actual occurrence of the greatest of all miracles; and further, 
for those who acknowledge the divine authority of the Old Tes- 
tament, it is then also an established point, that the facts were 
really so. In this case, such persons would not suffer themselves 
to be led astray by any arguments however specious, which 
might be brought against this view of the narrative. But if the 
latter be the case, and the words are not from the author of the 
book; then it is only a carnal love of wonder, which may be well 
set off against a carnal dread of miracles,—or a carnal spirit of 
contradiction running parallel to a carnal pliability towards the 
spirit of the times, and which is ever the more active, the more 
glaring the contrast,—that could bere insist upon the strict and 
literal acceptation of the figurative mode of expression. 

That a part of the passage does not come from the author 
but is borrowed from an ancient poem, is beyond all doubt. 
The author himself quotes, in v. 13, the Book of Jasher, i.e. 
the Book of the Upright; and that this was a poetical book, is 
apparent, both from the poetical character of the words here al- 
lowedly borrowed from it, in which the parallelism of members 
cannot be mistaken ; and also from the fact, that in 2 Sam. 1: 
18, this same book is referred to, as containing the elegy of 
David over Saul and Jonathan. In all probability it was a col- 
Jection, formed by degrees, of poems in praise of theocratic he- 
roes ; for the name D°9W", Jesharim, the Just or Upright, is 
elsewhere employed to designate the true supporters of the 
theocracy. 
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The further question now arises, whether that which immedi- 
ately follows the direct citation, is also taken from this poetical 
book, or is the language of the author himself. If the latter be 
the case, the miracle would still remain firmly established. For 
since a poem may contain historical truth, it would follow from 
the fact that the author had here stated the matter in plain prose 
as an historical fact, that the poet also in this case had adhered 
closely to the truth of history. But the probability here is at 
least preponderant, that the whole passage has been inserted 
from the poem. More particularly must we take into view the 
last verse, v. 15, “ And Joshua returned, and all Israel with him, 
unto the camp to Gilgal.” If we attribute this verse to the au- 
thor of the book as his own words, we shall have difficulty to 
know what to do with it. That Joshua actually returned at 
the same time with his whole host to Gilgal, is an impossible 
supposition ; for in v. 16 the author proceeds directly from the 
point at which he left off in v. 11. He narrates in detail, how 
Joshua prosecuted his victory, and how his host made an excur- 
sion into the more southern regions, still more remote from 
Gilgal, and there captured the cities of the hostile kings. Then, 
in v. 43, for the first time, it is related, how Joshua, after he 
had subdued their whole territory, returned with his host to 
Gilgal. Interpreters have here attempted to remove the dif- 
ficulty in two ways, both alike inadmissible. Some, as Calvin 
and Masius, declare the verse to be spurious, without any suffi- 
cient external evidence, without being able to appeal to any cer- 
tain analogous instance in the whole Old Testament, and without 
its being possible to see how it could ever occur to a glossator 
to interpolate the verse here, in a place so entirely inapposite. 
And although the verse is omitted in the Septuagint version, at 
least in the oldest manuscripts, the Alexandrine and the Vatican, 
this circumstance, in connexion with the character of the version 
in other respects, proves nothing more, than that the ancient 
translator, no less than the later interpreters, felt the difficulty ; 
and therefore chose to cut the knot, which, in conformity with 
his views, he could not untie.—Others, as Buddeus, endeavour 
to remedy the matter in a less violent way, by a different inter- 
pretation. They translate: “And Joshua purposed to return 
to Gilgal.” Joshua was on the point of doing this, but changed 
his purpose on hearing that the five kings were concealed in 
the cave at Makkedah. But such a purpose even, is here 
scarcely conceivable. Would it have been like Joshua, thus, 
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by a precipitate retreat to Gilgal, to deprive himself of all the 
fruits of his victory, and not seize at once upon the favourable 
opportunity, so evidently presented by God himself, for getting 
possession of the whole land, which, indeed, he otherwise 
would have to undertake at a later period with infinitely greater 
toil and danger? Besides all this, in v. 43, the same words are 
literally repeated. If they are there to be understood of an 
actual return, a different acceptation of them in the passage be- 
fore us, can be regarded only as an untenable expedient. 

To all this we may add, that the poetical mode of expression 
does not exist in v. 12 and the first half of v. 13 alone; but is 
likewise too obvious to be overlooked in the second half of v. 
13 and in v. 14. This Masius himself acknowledges, one of 
the most sharp-sighted and learned of the older commentators 
on this book ; although he remains true to the miraculous view 
of the passage. He says: “There can be no doubt that the 
words, ‘ So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted 
not to go down about a whole day,’ are rhythmical, and are 
borrowed from the Book of Jasher. ‘The whole mode of ex- 
pression and the construction show this very clearly.”—We 
would further merely refer to a circumstance, which in itself, it 
is true, can afford no sufficient ground of proof, viz. that the 
miracle ascribed to Joshua, of causing the sun and moon to 
stand still, is nowhere else mentioned in Scripture; that the 
prophets and Psalmists, who are so full of praise to God for his 
miraculous deeds in the early history of Israel, do not allude to 
it by a single word, while they recur again and again to miracles 
which are comparatively of less magnitude, as the passage 
through the Red Sea and through the Jordan ; that the writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, in his narration of the effects of faith 
under the Old Testament, passes it by without notice, although 
he cites the example of Rahab, the falling of the walls of Jeri- 
cho, etc. etc. 

We proceed now to give an outline of our own views in re- 
spect to the whole passage. ‘The writer, after describing the 
two glorious exhibitions of the divine favour towards the Israel- 
ites, the victory which the Lord gave them at Gibeon, and the 
hail with which be destroyed the flying enemy, breaks off the 
thread of his narrative for a moment, in order to insert a pas- 
sage from an ancient poem, in which the great actions of this 
day have been celebrated. Joshua, as the poet narrates, spoke 
to the Lord, “ Sun, stand thou still on Gibeon, and thou moon, 
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in the valley of Ajalon.” It is easy to see how it might bejsaid, 
“Joshua spake to the Lord,” although this is immediately fol- 
lowed by the address to the sun and the moon. The demand 
of Joshua is only apparently directed to them ; it was the Lorp 
or Hosts who was strictly addressed. Here the question first 
of all arises, at what time and place Joshua uttered this wish, 
or rather, at what time the poet makes him utter it. The word 
then cannot guide us in fixing the time; for it is manifest that 
it does not refer to what immediately precedes, i. e. the flight 
of the enemies to Azekah, so as to imply that Joshua first ut- 
tered the words after arriving at that place; but it refers to 
the whole course of events during the day, the whole victory 
over the enemy. ‘This is obvious from the words which are 
added to mark more definitely the meaning of then: “In the 
day when the Lorp delivered vp the Amorites before the chil- 
dren of Israel.” We must therefore look around for other 
marks of time. In v. 13 it is said, that the sun stood still in 
the midst of heaven. It was therefore about noon, when Josh- 
ua uttered the command. With this time coincides also the 
place, as specified in v. 12. The words, “Sun, stand thou 
still on Gibeon, and thou moon, in the valley of Ajalon,” can be 
explained only on the supposition that they were spoken at 
Gibeon. There, in the tumult of battle, Joshua commands the 
sun to stand still. At the time of moonshine, he hopes to be at 
Ajalon in pursuit of the flying foe; there, the moon shall! not 
withdraw her light, until be shall no longer need it. Ajalon, 
according to Josh. 19: 42. 21: 24, was a city in the territory 
which afterwards fell to the tribe of Dan, lying southwest of 
Gibeon, and consequently in the region towards which the fly- 
ing kings must first turn, and afterwards did actually turn their 
course, and not far from Azekah.—The poet, therefore, makes 
Joshua, in the midst of the battle near Gibeon, utter the wish, 
that the sun and moon may stand still ; that is, in plain prose, 
that the sun may not go down, the day not come to an end, 
before the defeat of the enemy shall be completed. This wish 
is fulfilled; and the poet, in v. 13, narrates this, by continuing 
the same figure which he had begun: ‘Joshua routed com- 
pletely the foe, so that the day seemed to have been prolong- 
ed, and to have been equal to two.’ In v. 14, the poet goes on 
to extol in general terms the glory of the day. When he says, 
“there was no day like that before or after it,” it would surely 
be doing violence to the language even of an historian, to de- 
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rive from these words a proof of the miraculous prolongation of 
the day ; but if the words belong to the poet, it will be the less 
necessary to search for some event in history, which, com- 
pared with the standing still of the sun and moon, would be 
equal to it in importance. We need only compare the language 
in Joel 2:2. The poet then closes with the return of Joshua 
and his host to Gilgal. The details respecting the pursuit of 
the kings, the capture of their cities, etc. are no longer adapted 
to poetry, but belong to the history; the thread of which the 
author of the book of Joshua again takes up in v. 16, at the 
point where he had broken off in v. 11. 

Our wish is, that this essay may lead others to a deeper in- 
vestigation of the subject in question; and we shall rejoice, if 
in this way an opportunity may be afforded us, either to correct 
our views, or to confirm and develope them farther. 


Art. VI. Interpretation or Exopus VI. 2, 3. 


By E. Ballantine, Assistant Instructor in Union Theol. Sem. Prince Edward, Va. 
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And God spake unto Moses, and said unto him, I am JEHO- 
VAH: And I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob by the name of God Almighty, but by my name JE- 
HOVAH was I not known to them. 


The difficulties and obscurities of the word of God, are justly 
considered as worthy of all the time and labour which may be 
bestowed in relieving and illustrating them. Still these difficul- 
ties and obscurities are doubtless of different degrees of impor- 
tance; and the importance of each one is to be determined 
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by its intimate or remote, its little or extensive connexion with 
the system of revealed truth. The real meaning, whatever it 
is, of the passage just cited, bas plainly a strong bearing on the 
subject of the divine nature and names, the gradual revelation 
of divine truth, and the different modes of the administration of 
divine government in different periods of the world. 

It is equally plain, that however unimportant the signification 
of proper names may generally be, the true interpretation and 
force of this passage is involved in the true signification of the 
sacred name JEHOVAH, to which God so solemnly and 
formally calls the attention of Moses. The signification of this 
name is then the first thing which demands our attention.* 

The bare history of this term would occupy a larger space 
than can well be allowed for this whole article. I shall, there- 
fore, introduce nothing more than may be necessary for the 
elucidation of the subject. Superstition seems to have exhaust- 
ed upon this name of Deity all its strength. From an age as 
early as that preceding the Septuagint translation, none but 
priests dared to pronounce it, and they only on particular occa- 
sions. The “ineffable name” was supposed to have a reference 
the most sacred and mysterious to the nature of the Deity, ahd to 
carry with it a power of which mortals might well fear to occa- 
sion the exercise. But to let these absurdities pass, the follow- 
ing are the principal significations of the term which have been 
proposed. ‘ 

1. It has been supposed to express, not any divine attribute, 
as the other names of God, but the divine nature itself. Thus 
the Jews call it pxzm nw, the name of his essence or substance. 
This may not be far from the next following supposition. 

2. It is said to imply simply real existence, that which is, as 
distinguished from that which is not. In the words of Leigh, it 
signifies, ““O wv, ens, qui est, et revera subsistit vel existit.... 
Nomen Dei proprium, quo distinguitur ab idolis, quae non 
sunt, non existunt, sed finguntur.” 

3. To the idea of existence others add that of necessity—‘ the 
necessary existence.’ 

4. Others subjoin that of eternity—‘ eternally existing.’ Au- 
gustine calls it ‘nomen aeternitatis.’ 


* See, in connexion with the following remarks, the Essay of 
Prof. Stuart on the meaning of xtguog in Vol. I. p. 733 of this work ; 
particularly p. 738 sq.—Eb. 
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5. It has been explained as signifying, Essentia necessario 
existens, omni potestati per se praedita, ‘an essence necessarily 
existent and omnipotent.’ The idea of power is derived from 
the root 7771, to which that signification is assigned, upon what 
testimony I am ignorant. 

6. Others make it signify an immutable essence. 

7. The idea of immutability is extended also to the will and 
volitions, so as to make the name express a being, or essence, 
of unchanging purpose, i.e. faithful, constant in performing 
his word and especially his promises. 

8. Rosenmiiller combines the last two ideas, 4n eternal Be- 
ing, immutable in essence and purpose. 

9. Others add to the idea of independent existence, that of 
the source of existence to all other things. This is Leigh’s full 
definition: ‘ “O ay, ens, qui est et revera subsistit vel existit, et 

er quem facta sunt omnia quae sunt et existunt.” Another 
- it, “ Essentia existens per se, ex quo, in quo, per quem et 
propter quem sunt quaecunque sunt.” Le Clerc, with this 
idea, derives the term from the future Piel or Hiphil of m:-, 
to cause to be; and he appeals to Is. 42: 5 and 48: 2, as in- 
stances of a reference to this signification of the name. 

10. The word mt, Jehovah, has been derived from 717, 
destruction, calamity, signifying therefore the destroying one,— 
destroying all the enemies of his people. 

11. Dr A. Clarke is entirely singular and also inconsistent 
with himself in other places, when he considers the significa- 
tion of the name Mim to be declared in Ex. 34: 5, 6, “ And 
Jehovah descended in the cloud ... and proclaimed the name 
of Jehovah ... Jehovah, Jehovah God, merciful and gra- 
cious, long-suffering, abundant in mercy and truth,” etc. Comp. 
33: 18. 

The proper vowels and true pronunciation of this word bave 
also been matters of great dispute. Some maintain that its 
present pointing is correct, mim%, Jehovah. But many other 
modes are adopted by different learned men. The principal of 
these are MINI, HI}, AI, AMI, Ay, Yahvok, Yehevoh, 
Vihiivéh, Yéhvéh, Yehivvéh. These forms have been derived 
from the supposed significations of the word, or from informa- 
tion as to its sound, occurring in ancient writers. It has been 
represented in Greek, variously: ‘Jaw, ‘/evod, ’/aBé, and other 
forms are met with. But, very little can be learned from the 
mode of writing a name in a foreign language, especially the 
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Greek ; and the difficulty is made much greater in this name, 
by the nature of its letters, which are all quiescent. Neither 
can we argue with any certainty from the signification to the 
form of the word; for proper names, in Hebrew, frequently 
vary greatly from the grammatical form of the significant words 
which compose them. In proof of this remark, I need only 
refer to the names of Jacob’s sons and their significations as 
declared, Gen. 29: 31—30: 24. The quiescent letters especial- 
ly are subject to great change in the manner of enunciation, as 
is well known to every one even slightly acquainted with the 
Hebrew. 

A knowledge of the true pronunciation of the term is, how- 
ever, not at all necessary to the point in hand, which is its true 
signification. ‘The sources of information on this point are, (1) 
The etymology ; (2) References made to its signification in the 
Bible; (3) The meaning of other words and phrases and even 
institutions, which we may have evidence to believe have a sig- 
nificancy synonymous with it. And the probability or the proof 
will consist, not in the bearing of all or part of the evidence 
derived from one of these sources; but in the coincident and 
uncontradicted testimony afforded by all. 

All the evidence which we have on the subject concurs, I 
think, in supporting the second of the interpretations which have 
been enumerated, viz. that the name Jehovah expresses the 
real existence of the Deity; and that its particular use is to 
express the contrast in this respect between the true God and 
idols. ‘“O wy, Ens, QUI EST, ET REVERA SUBSISTIT VEL EXIS- 
TIT. Nomen Det PropRiuM, QUO DISTINGUITUR AB IDOLIS 
QUAE NON SUNT, NON EXISTENT, SED FINGUNTUR. 

It will be readily seen that the name, according to this in- 
terpretation, though it does not in itself express, yet supposes 
the existence of divine attributes. In the word Jehovah, evist- 
ence is affirmed ; and that of which it is affirmed is Gop, whose 
character and attributes are supposed to be already known or 
elsewhere declared. Other things were clothed with the at- 
tributes of Deity by the vain imaginations of men ; but of these, 
as thus endued, real existence could never be affirmed. JE- 
HOVAH expresses the real existence of a Being who possesses 
all the attributes of Deity, and is used to contrast that Being 
with all false deities. 

This meaning of the name is supported by its etymology. 


All, I believe, except the supporters of the tenth opinion alone, 
Vor. HI. No. 12. 4 
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derive it from "7° or m7, which signifies to be,*to exist. On- 
ly the uniform evidence then of the use of the term, could war- 
rant those interpretations which add the ideas of necessity, 
eternity, immutability, etc. ‘That is the simplest interpretation 
and most agreeable to etymology, which gives to the name the 
simple idea of existence. 

Further, this is the idea of the name to which reference is 
constantly made in the Bible. Jer. 10: 3—10, “ He cutteth a 
tree out of the forest . . . they deck it with silver and with gold, 
they fasten it with nails and with hammers that it move not; 
...they must needs be borne because they cannot go. Be not 
afraid of them, for they cannot do evil, neither also is it in them 
to do good. Forasmuch as there is none like unto thee, O Jr- 
HovAn; thou art great, and thy name is great in might... 
Silver spread into plates is brought from Tarshish, and gold 
from Uphaz, the work of the workman, and of the hands of the 
founder ; blue and purple is their clothing; they are all the 
work of cunning men. But Jenovan is the true God, and an 
everlasting king.”—Here the whole object is to affirm real ex- 
istence of God, and to deny it of idols, and Jehovah is the 
name of God used. See also Jer. 16: 19—21, “ Surely our 
fathers have inherited lies, vanity, and things wherein there is 
no profit. Shall a man make gods unto himself, and they are no 
gods? ‘Therefore I will this once cause them to know... my 
hand and my might, and they shall know that my name is Je- 
HovAH,” i. e. that I, and not idols, am the living God. Isa. 42: 
8, “J am Jenovan ; that is my name, and my glory will I not 
give to another, neither my praise to graven images ;” I Jeho- 
vah, the only living God, will not suffer graven images to be 
regarded as the true God. In Ps. 83: 17, 18, David prays against 
the enemies of Israel : “ Let them be confounded and troubled 
forever ; yea, let them be put to shame and perish ; that men 
may know that thou, whose name alone is JeHovan, art the 
Most High over all the earth.”—It is no objection that in the 
passages quoted and similar ones, different attributes of God 
are brought to view. We cannot even in idea separate exist- 
ence from the thing or subject existing; nor any better from 
the qualities or attributes of that subject. Like an epithet in 
language, it is nothing independently of its subject. It simply 
lays a foundation for, and affirms reality of, qualities or attri- 
butes. Any appeal or reference therefore to existence, must 
be the existence of subjects with their qualities and attributes. 
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And just here is doubtless the ground of the obscurity in which 
the present question has been involved.—I shall quote no more 
texts at present. The strength of the evidence for the opinion 
maintained, will appear in the collected views and facts brought 
forward in the following discussion. 

One fact more must be illustrated preparatory to the inter- 
pretation of Ex. 6:3; and that is, that the Mosaic dispensation, 
aside from its typical character, by which it was a shadow of 
good things to come; apart from that treasure of hopes and 
promises and those provisions and means of grace which it had 
in common with the patriarchal ; was instituted with the specif- 
ic and grand design of declaring and maintaining that, which 
the name JeHovan expresses, ViZ. THE REAL EXISTENCE OF THE 
ONE TRUE Gop, in opposition to false deities. I cannot bring 
this to view better than in the words of Jahn.* After remark- 
ing that the knowledge of God and our relation to him, is the 
sole good of men, and that therefore God revealed himself to 
the men of the old world, he adds: “ But it was difficult to 
preserve this knowledge of God among sensual men... Four 
centuries after the flood, superstition and idolatry had crept in 
on all sides, and their influence at last became universal. .. 
The Israelites became so infected with the idolatry of Egypt 
during their residence in that country, that all the miracles they 
witnessed there, at the Red Sea, and at Mount Horeb, were 
scarcely sufficient to ... bring them to the constant worship of the 
true God... God therefore provided for the nation such a 
civil constitution as was closely interwoven and inseparably 
connected with the worship of the true God. . . . He made the 
worship of the one only true God the fundamental law of his 
institutions. ‘The God who created heaven and earth, who 
caused the deluge, who revealed himself to the ancestors of the 
Hebrews as the Most High, and now as Jehovah . . . . in short, 
he who alone is God, .... he was set forth by Moses as their 
national and tutelar Deity.” 

This was the celebrated theocracy of the Hebrew nation. It 
began and ended with the Mosaic dispensation; constituted the 
ground upon which that dispensation was built, Ex. 19: 5—8. 
20:1, 2; had an extensive influence upon its institutions, and 
formed the bond by which it was held together. The theocra- 
cy therefore is an essential and integral part of the Mosaic dis- 


* Heb. Commonwealth, pp. 31—33. 
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pensation, and constitutes its grand and peculiar feature. The 
typical parts of that dispensation were only enlargements of 
what had already existed under the patriarchal, and derived all 
their meaning and worth from what actually belonged to the chris- 
tian dispensation. ‘To the theocracy, then, as constituting what is 
peculiar and distinctive in the Mosaic dispensation, we refer when 
we speak of that dispensation. Its grand object was to hold 
forth the character of God as Jehovah; i. e. as the only living 
and true God. 

This view of the spirit and design of the Mosaic institutions is 
supported and proved by the testimony of the Bible. Ez. 20: 
5—13, “ Thus saith Jehovah your God, In the day when chose 
Israel . .. and made myself known to them in the land Egypt 
... saying, lam Jehovah your God; then said I unto them, 
Cast ye away every man the abominations of his eyes and de- 
file not yourselves with the idols of Egypt; 1 am Jehovah. 
But they... would not hearken unto me... Wherefore I 
caused them to go forth out of the land of Egypt... . And I 
gave them my statutes and showed them my judgments; ... 
also | gave them my sabbaths, to be a sign . . . that they might 
know that I am Jenovan that sanctify them,” or set them apart 
for myself. See also Ex. 19:5—8. Deut. 29: 10—18. Ps. 78: 
5—9. 81:4,8—10. Deut. 4:5—19. From this design of 
this dispensation is explained the prominence and severity of 
the laws against idolatry. See Ex. 20: 3—5, 22, 23. Deut. 
17: 2—6. c. 13. c. 14: 2,3. And the ground we are main- 
taining is supported by ra fact, that the prohibition of idolatry 
is <orry strengthened by an appeal to the name Jehovah. 
Lev. 26: 1, “Ye shall make you no idols or graven images . 
neither o up any image of stone to bow down unto it; for l 
am Jehovah your God.” Seec. 19:31. Here is also addi- 
tional proof as to the meaning of the name.—The object then 
of the Mosaic institutions was to maintain the knowledge and 
worship of the true God. 

But on the other hand, it is also expressly declared, that the 
object of these same institutions was to make known God as Je- 
hovah. In Ex. 29: 45, 46, God, after having instituted some parts 
of the tabernacle service, says, “ And I will dwell among the cbil- 
dren of Israel... And they shall know that I am Jehovah their 
God, that brought them forth, etc. Lam Jehovah their God.” 
In Ex. 31: 13, God’s sabbaths are declared to be “ a sign be- 
tween me and you throughout your generations, that ye may 
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know that I who sanctify you, i.e. who set you apart for myself, 
am Jehovah.” Placing then these two declared designs togeth- 
er, we deduce the inference, that the name Jehovah expresses 
that which it was the great object of the Mosaic institutions to 
promote, viz. the truth that God, in opposition to all false deities, 
is the only real and true God. The declared design of the 
Mosaic institutions tnterprets the name Jehovah; and all the 
Scriptures which make known the one, fix and establish the sig- 
nification of the other.—There is then a peculiar and intimate 
relationship between the name Jehovah and the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, so far as it is peculiar and has any thing distinct from 
both the patriarchal and christian. 

Further: It was not only the object of the Mosaic institutions 
to make known God as Jehovah, i. e. as the only really existing 
and true God; but this was also, during the whole length of that 
dispensation, the grand end and design of God’s providence in 
the world. The state of the world and the prevalence of idola- 
atry at the commencement of that period, have been mentioned. 
Egypt had gone farthest in idolatry. Pharaoh knew not Jeho- 
vah, Ex. 5: 2; and even the Hebrews appear to have forgotten 
that he was the only true God. See Ex. 3:13. Ez. 20: 5—8. 
Now therefore God commenced that train of Mosaic provi- 
dences, the object of which was to make him known as Jehovah, 
the only really existing and true God. This was the design 
of the wonders in Egypt, in reference to the Egyptians; Ex. 
7: 5, “ And the Egyptians shall know that I am Jehovah, when 
I stretch forth mine hand upon Egypt.” This is particularly 
stated in reference to most of the ten plagues, Ex. 7: 17. 8: 10, 
19, 22. 9: 16, 29. 12: 12. 14: 4,7, 18. Indeed the learned 
Bryant maintains, that each of the plagues was directed against 
some one of the deities of Egypt, and was designed to exhibit 
their powerlessness and vanity, and the greatness on the other 
hand of the true and omnipotent God. These wonders were 
designed to teach the same thing also to the Israelites; Ex. 
6: 6, 7, 1am Jehovah; and I will bring you out from under 
the burdens of the Egyptians . . . . and ye shall know that Iam 
Jehovah your God.” See Ex. 10:2. 14:31. Deut. 4: 34, 
35, 39. The design of his providences towards Israel in the 
wilderness was just the same, viz. to make known Jehovah, 
the one living and true God. See Ex. 16: 6, 12. Deut. 29: 6. 
4:35. See also Num. 14: 13—16. The support and exhi- 
bition of the same great truth was the object of the divine prov- 
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idences in the world during the whole period of Israel’s abode 
in Canaan. King Hezekiah prayed in the very spirit of that 
dispensation, when he sought deliverance from Sennacherib, 
Is. 37: 16—20. His appeal is to the name Jenovan: “O 
Jehovah of hosts, God of Israel, that dwellest between the 
cherubims, thou art the God, even thou alone, of all the king- 
doms of the earth; thou hast made heaven and earth. Incline 
thine ear, O Jehovah, and hear; open thine eyes, O Jehovah, 
and see; and hear all the words of Sennacherib, which hath 
sent to reproach the living God. Of a truth, Jehovah, the kings 
of Assyria have laid waste all the nations and their countries, 
and have cast their gods into the fire; for they were no gods, 
but the work of men’s hands, wood and stone: therefore they 
have destroyed them. Now therefore, O Jehovah our God, 
save us from his hand, that all the kingdoms of the earth 
may know that thou art Jenovau, even thou only.” See 
also Solomon’s prayer, 1 K.8:59—61. Also 1 K. 20: 13, 
38, “ Thus saith Jehovah, Because the Syrians have said Je- 
hovah is God of the hills, but he is not God of the vallies, there- 
fore I will. deliver all this great multitude into their hand; and 
ye shall know that Iam Jenovan.” See also Ez. 39: 21, 22. 
36: 21—23, 36. 20: 10—44. 

Keeping now in view this specific character and design of 
the Mosaic dispensation and providences, we arrive, it appears 
to me, at a natural and very appropriate interpretation of Ex. 
6: 2, 3, * And God spake unto Moses and said unto him, I am 
Jehovah. And I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob, by the name "73 58, El Shaddai; but by my name 
mim?, Jehovah, was I not known to them.”—It is a formal 
declaration by God himself of the commencement of a new 
dispensation of religion and providence, the grand design of 
which was to make known God as Jenovan, the only true 
and living God. As if he had said: ‘The system of religion 
and providence according to which I made myself known to the 
patriarchs, was founded and regulated on different principles, 
and had a different spirit and object from that which is now 
about to commence. ‘That system had particular reference to 
the character and attributes of God as expressed by his name 
‘78 5a. The principles, spirit and object of the dispensation 
now to take place, are to have immediate reference to. that 
truth concerning God which is expressed by the name "15%, 
viz. THaT He ALONE Is THE LiIvine Gop.’ 
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This view of the passage derives important illustration and 
proof from Ex. 3:14. There, God, in answer to the inquiry 
of Moses, what he should say to the Israeiites when they asked 
the name of the God who sent him, says, “75% WX ATR, 
1 AM THAT I AM. And he said, Thus shalt thou say to 
the children of Israel, 5 mins, I AM, hath sent me unto you.” 
Were we entirely ignorant as to the meaning of both of shoes 
passages, still no doubt could exist as to their being closely con- 
nected and strictly parallel with each other. Chap. 6: 2 is 
addressed to Moses, while chap. 3: 14 is a message to the Is- 
raelites, and both have reference to the same matters, viz. God’s 
former revelation to their fathers (compare c. 3: 13, 15) and 
their own deliverance from Egypt; they are intended apparently 
for the same purposes; relate both to a name of God; and 
the two names differ from each other but in a single letter or 
prefix. Accordingly, all interpreters agree in admitting the 
close parallelism and connexion of the two passages. But in 
c. 3: 14, the name by which Moses is commanded to make 
God known to the Israelites, expresses simply the idea of exist- 
ence: “mmx, Iam, hath sent me unto you.” This then was 
the truth respecting God, which it was the great object of Mo- 
ses’ commission to make known. Here is independent and di- 
rect proof for the ground we have taken as to the Mosaic 
dispensation ; and therefore of itself, even supposing no relation 
between the two passages, confirms the above interpretation of 
c. 6: 3, which rests on that ground. But the actual relation of 
the two passages is morally certain; and the name 737°, Jeho- 
vah, evidently derived from this verb, "373, 357, to be, certainly 
therefore expresses the same idea, i. e. of simple existence, in 
opposition to non-existence. 

It will be seen how exactly the proof here as to the signification 
of the name Jehovah, tallies with that which was derived from the 
references to its meaning in other passages, and from its special 
connexion, as shewn above, with the declared object of the 
Mosaic institutions. ‘The convergency of evidence from such 
different;sources, is an indication of truth, and supports also all 
the particulars from which that evidence proceeds. In the rela- 
tion of these two passages lies also proof, I think, that the name 
Jehovah does not imply the idea of cause or source of existence 
to other beings and things. All the collected evidence which 
has” been adduced, refers us for the signification of the name, 
not to the Piel or Hiphil forms of the verb, denoting causation 
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of existence, but to the simple Kal form, which merely affirms 
existence—the form which we actually find in c. 3: 14, “mone, 
I am, hath sent me unto you.” I think we have reason enough 
also to set aside the seventh interpretation of the name, given 
above, viz. faithful in performing his word, and especially his 
promises. T'o be, and to be faithful, are very different things ; 
and yet by a mental deception, one has been transmuted into 
the other. ‘To be—to be immutably—to be immutable in voli- 
tion or purpose—to be immutable as to one’s word or promise— 
this is the process. But the idea thus obtained is never applied, 
by its supporters, to the name, except in this one passage ; and 
I think it may safely be said, that the explanation of the passage 
has supplied the interpretation of the name, and not the inter- 
pretation of the name the explanation of the passage. It was 
plain that the words, “But by my name Jehovah was I not 
known to them,” could not mean that this name of God was 
unknown to the patriarchs. Such passages as Gen. 15: 2 and 
22: 14, where the name could not have been supplied by the 
historian, proved the contrary. Some other sense was therefore 
sought for ; and the next idea most natural was, that the mean- 
ing of the name was unknown to the patriarchs. Then, the 
circumstances and context of this one passage only, were con- 
sulted for the meaning of the name. And as God was now 
about to commence the fulfilment of the promises made to the 
patriarchs, this was supposed to be the fact referred to; and the 
name 47°, Jehovah, was without any other proof explained to 
signify God’s faithfulness to his word; and this idea was derived 
from its root 1:1, ¢o be, either by the process above detailed, 
or through one of the causative conjugations of the verb, to 
cause to be, i.e. to bring into existence that which had been 
promised. And yet this interpretation of the passage, unsatis- 
factory as it is, has been adopted by almost every body, learned 
and unlearned. 

That the name Jehovah was not unknown to the patriarchs, 
is certain, as has been remarked. The interpretation of the 
last clause of Ex. 6: 3, founded on the views which have been 
presented, will be, that the fact of the real existence of the true 
God, was not, under the patriarchal dispensation, as it was under 
the Mosaic, the great central truth of the system, which it was 
the great aim of its institutions and providences to illustrate ; to 
which constant appeal was made; on which the pious built their 
hopes; and in reference to which they presented their prayers. 
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“[ appeared unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob by the name of 
‘70 2%, El Shaddai; but by my name 737°, Jehovah, was I 
not known to them.” 

It will be pleasant to see how facts support the interpretation 
just given. In Genesis the name mim, Jehovah, occurs very 
frequently ; but except in one place, apparently as a mere name 
to designate the Deity. See c. 12 throughout, and c. 15: 2. 16: 
13. 18: 14. 21:33. But when any thing more than mere 
designation is intended, other names are used; and most fre- 
quently >, El, either alone, or in connexion with others. Gen. 
16: 13, “And she (Hagar) called the name of Jehovah that 
spake unto her, "83 >a mmx, thou God (El) of vision,” 
i. e. who exhibitest thyself. Gen. 28: #9, “ And Jacob called 
the name of that place (where God had appeared to him) 
bana, Beth-el.” Gen. 31: 13, “I am 5a, El, the God of 
Bethel . . . now arise, etc.” See c. 46: 3. 49:25. In this last 
place, both names are used: “ Even by $x, El, the God of thy 
father who shal] help thee, and by "78, Shaddat, who shall bless 
thee.” In other places, the appeal is to the name 7°28 >a, El 
Elyén, the Most High God, Gen. 14: 18, 19, 20, 225 or to 
n>y 5x, El Oldm, the everlasting God. But in five places, 
‘yw 5x, El Shaddai, isused. It will be seen that these are all 
cases of solemn appeal to the character and attributes and pre- 
rogatives of God, as expressed by this name. Gen. 17: 1, 
“Jehovah appeared unto Abraham, and said unto him, I am 
‘yw 58, El Shaddai; walk before me and be thou perfect.” 
Gen. 28: 3 Isaac says to Jacob, “"78 58, El Shaddai, bless 
thee.” Gen. 35: 11, “And God said to him (Jacob), I am 
‘70 5x, El Shaddai ; be fruitful and multiply, ete.” Gen. 43: 
14, Jacob says to his sons, “And 7B >, El Shaddai, give 
you mercy before the man.” Gen. 48: 3, “ And Jacob said unto 
Joseph, "38 5%, El Shaddai, appeared unto me at Luz, and 
blessed me.” The word 378, Shaddai, never occurs in Gene- 
sis separate from El. If the reader chooses to carry the inves- 
tigation farther, he may examine the following passages: Gen. 
18: 25. 15: 2, 8. 24: 3,7, 12. 26:24. 27: 28. 28: 13. 31: 
42, 53. 32:9. 48:15, 16. In all of them, the Deity is not 
merely mentioned, but there is a reference or appeal to his char- 
acter and attributes. It will be observed, that whenever the 
name Jehovah occurs, it is always in connexion with some one 
of the names of Deity, which, as has been seen, it was custom- 
ary in appeals to Deity to use alone. ‘There is but one other 
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place of appeal to the Deity, which I have found in Genesis ; and 
that is the only one where the name Jehovah is used singly. 
In c. 15: 7, God says to Abraham, “I am 17°, Jehovah, that 
brought thee out of the land of the Chaldeans to give thee this 
land to possess it.” May there not be here a reference to his 
‘serving other gods’ in that country? See Josh. 24:2. Yet 
even here Abraham does not forsake the genius of the dispensa- 
tion under which he lived. He immediately answers, “*i7% 
mim. , Adondy Yehoveeh, whereby shall I know that I shall in- 
herit it.” 

It is curious to observe in all this, the coincident usage of the 
book of Job. If we leave out the narrative parts of the book, 
i. e. the first chapter, with the exception of v. 21, which was 
spoken by Job; the second and forty-second chapters, and the 
short formulae of introduction to the speeches of the parties, viz. 
38: 1. 40: 1, 3,6; the name mim , Jehovah, occurs, if I am 
not mistaken, but four times in the whole bodk ; three times in 
c. 1: 21, and once c. 12:9. In all these it is not clear, that 
it is used otherwise than as a mere name of designation. ‘The 
term "358, Adondy, occurs once; DwI>N, Elohim, five times 
in the two first chapters, and four times in other places; 5x, 
Eloah, occurs forty-two times; x, El, fifty-three, and *7w, 
Shaddai, thirty-one times. These names are always used sep- 
arately ; but the three last are frequently found corresponding 
to each other in the poetic parallelism. In many of the pas- 
sages there is a reference and appeal to the character, attributes, 
and prerogatives of Deity, as expressed by these names. The 
reader may if he pleases, consult the following; the name 
Shaddai occurs in all of them, which our translators always render 
by the word ‘ Almighty.’ Ch. 5: 17. 6: 4,14. 8: 3,5. 11: 7. 
13: 3. 15: 25. 21:15, 20.—Do not the facts just stated con- 
stitute of themselves proof, that the history of Job belongs to 
the patriarchal age? Here again, converging testimonies unite ; 
and coincidences establish the several particulars between 

they exist. I acknowledge that the ote just stated with 

regard to the books of Genesis and Job have greatly surprised 

me. Thad not calculated on such a correspondence between 
facts and my interpretation of Ex. 6: 3. 

Tn a singular and striking sense, then, God was not known to 
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But all this was true of this name under the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, and the change took place at this specific time of God’s 
speaking to Moses. Ex. 6:2, “ And God spake unto Moses, and 
said unto him, Jam Jehovah: and I appeared, etc.” Verse 6, 
“Wherefore say unto the children of Israel, L am Jehovah ; 
and I will bring you out, ete.” Verse 7, “ And ye shall know 
that Lam Jehovah your God.”* Verse 8, “I will give it you 
for an heritage, J am Jehovah.” In verses 28, 29, this change, 
then introduced, is noticed and declared: ‘ And it came to 
pass, in the day when Jehovah spake unto Moses in the land of 
Egypt, that Jehovah spake unto Moses saying, [ am Jehovah ; 
speak thou unto Pharaoh all that I say unto “thee.” We now 
see why these verses were written. It was hard before to 
know what they had to do in the chapter. But now they both 
give and receive, as I conceive, strong and convincing illustra- 
tion. The same truth as to the importance and use of the name 
Jehovah under the Mosaic dispensation, is declared in other 
places: Is. 42: 8, “I am Jehovah, that is my name; and my 
glory will I not give to another, neither my praise to graven 
images.” Hos. 12: 5, “And there he spake with him, even 
Jehovah, God of Hosts ; Jehovah is his memorial.”—But the 
fact is not only declared; it appears in uniform usage. Is. 
12: 2, “ Behold God is my salvation ; I will trust, and not be 
afraid ; 3 for mim 7}, Yah Jehovah, (a repetition of Jehovah 
expressing a strong reference, ) is my strength and my 
song.’ Is. 26: 4, P66 | trust in Jehovah for ever 5 for in 
sims mm, Yah Jehovah, is everlasting strength.” This name 
after God’s speaking to Moses in Ex. 6:2, 3, is the con- 
stant sanction of every command and every promise, and the 
ground which is laid for every fear and every hope. It forms 
the sublime introduction and sanction to the divine law, when 
God spake it with thunderings and lightnings from Mount Sinai. 
Ex. 20: 2, “Iam Jehovah your God, who have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” See now Lev. 18: 1, 
4, 5, 6, 21,30. 19: 3, 4, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 30, 31, 32, 34, 
36,37. As the subject is interesting, and important in eluci- 
dating the character and genius of the Mosaic dispensation, the 





* This expression ‘ your God,’ ‘ thy God, etc. is also new. It re- 
fers to the theocratic or Mosaic relationship established by God be- 
tween himself and the Hebrew nation. See Ex. 19: 3—8. 
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reader will please to turn to the following passages ; recollecting 
that the word Lorp, when in capitals, stands for Jenovan in 
the original: Amos 5: 8. 9: 6. Jer. 10: 16. 46:18. 51:19. 
16:21. Is. 41: 1—4, 13, 17, 20. 42:5, 6. 43:3, 11—17. 
44: 6—8, 24. 48:2. Throughout the books belonging to the 
Mosaic dispensation, "7D 5%, El :Shaddai, occurs but once, 
viz. Ezek. 10: 5. If that instance could be exchanged for the 
corresponding one under the patriarchal dispensation, Gen. 
15: 7, the usage, in conformity to God’s declaration in Ex. 6:3, 
would be perfect. And yet I would not have it done ; by this 
one case under each, the two systems seem to recognize each 
other, and their common relation to the same one God. 

We have then, in all this, the exact counterpart of what was 
found to be true under the patriarchal dispensation—a use of 
the name Jehovah, and an importance given to its significant 
meaning, which it has been shown, are recognized in several 
passages, and which throw the light of the Bible itself upon the 
design and meaning of God, when he said, Ex. 6:2, “J am 
mim JeMovah ;” and c. 3: 14 “ my, Lam, hath sent me unto 
you.” This result has been equally surprising with the other ; 
the two, forming the exact counterpart of each other, just meet, 
with their broad and uniform array of facts, the corresponding 
counterpart clauses of Ex. 6:2, 3. Can there be any more 
doubt, that the interpretation we have given is the true meaning 
of the passage? 

Two very interesting subjects receive a good deal of light 
from the facts brought to view in the preceding discussion. 
The first is, the distinctive character of each of the three dis- 
pensations; the relative importance of the patriarchal and 
Mosaic; and the relation of each of these to the Christian. 
We know from the Bible, that one important feature of the 
Mosaic was, that a great part of its rites, ceremonies, and insti- 
tutions, were shadows and types of the great realities of the 
Christian dispensation; and we know too, that it contains pro- 
vision for the conversion, sanctification, and salvation of men. 
But it is remarkable that in both these respects, it agreed with 
the patriarchal. This, by the way, explains a great deal of the 
significant use, under the Levitical dispensation, of those names 
of Deity, which according to Ex. 6:3, have a peculiar con- 
nexion with the patriarchal. ‘Thus, >, El, one of these, oc- 
curs in the books written under the Mosaic institution in about 
one hundred and fifty places; and sixty-three of these are in 
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the Psalms alone. Now, however this may be accounted for, 
by supposing that this name is more poetic or ancient than the 
rest, a part at least of the cause of this, is doubtless the fact, 
that the Psalms deal principally in subjects, with regard to 
which persons under all the dispensations are on common 
ground. As to the glory of God, personal sanctification, de- 
pendence on God and the hope of salvation, Abraham and Da- 
vid felt alike, and looked to and found consolation in the same 
attributes and promises of God. The distinctive feature of the 
Mosaic dispensation was, as has been shown, the theocracy ; 
the grand scope and end of which was, to hold up and teach to 
men the great truth expressed in the name Jenovan. 

It is equally plain, from Ex. 6: 3, that the patriarchal dis- 
pensation in its spirit, end, doctrines, commands, and promises, 
had special reference to God as El Shaddai. What the ac- 
tual significancy of this name in this connexion is, and what the 
actual distinctive genius of that dispensation was, are subjects of 
very interesting and important inquiry. I can barely enter upon 
them here. ‘The thoughts that have suggested themselves are 
few, and not thoroughly examined or carried out. We know 
that the patriarchal dispensation was the first form under which 
God established his church among men—that church, for the 
salvation of which, the great plan and covenant of grace were 
instituted, to which all the promises of grace, and help, and par- 
don were given; and which now rests upon those original 
promises which were given to the patriarchs. If then we look 
around for the fundamental character of the first dispensation, 
we naturally turn first to these promises and this covenant, as 
the most important feature. lis few types and ceremonies 
were grounded entirely upon these, and only looked forward to 
their actual accomplishment under the gospel. To be sure, the 
covenant and promises are the common property of the church 
under every form; but they belonged first to the patriarchs. 
It is then to this dispensation as THE REPOSITORY OF THE COVE- 
NANT AND PROMISES OF Gop To MAN, that we suppose the name 
‘70 5x, El Shaddai, to have reference—that name in connexion 
with which God revealed himself as the source of all good, of 
all the good which as the Almighty God and Father, he confers 
on man. I acknowledge that I have not at hand any etymologi- 
cal testimony to support this sentiment; and therefore I made 
the above remark ; but there is this in its support, that when- 
ever the covenant and promises of grace are appealed to, it is 
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in connexion with one or both of these names; and whenever 
there is an appeal or a reference to God as a God of goodness, 
and mercy, and help, the fact is the same. He is then spoken 
of as El, or El Shaddai. As to the covenant made with Abra- 
ham, consult the well known formula, Gen. 26: 24. 28: 13. 
32: 9; and especially Ex. 3: 6, keeping in mind that according 
to the New Testament, the Abrahamic covenant is the covenant 
of grace. And for the idea of other references to this same 
name, consult those enumerated on p. 741. The references 
in the Psalms to God, under the name of dx, El, would also 
greatly illustrate this point; and also the meaning under the 
theocracy, of the phrases, ‘my God,’ ‘thy God,’ ‘ your God,’ 
etc. 

But the whole of this essential and fundamental part of the 
patriarchal dispensation is common to it with the Christian. 
Christ and his apostles built the Christian church upon these 
same promises and covenant. See Luke 24: 27. Acts 3: 13, 
25, 26. Rom. 3: 16, 17. Gal. 3: 7, 14—17, 21,29. These 
parts of the patriarchal system, which were referred to and ex- 
pressed in the divine name "30 >, have become, with the dif- 
ference of the great prospective promise of Christ having been 
fulfilled, the fundamental portions of the Christian system. 

All this was also recognized in the Jewish system. But it 
constituted its internal, and if I may say so, its hidden sub- 
stance. Its outward form and features, and its external opera- 
tion had another object—an object not immediately connected 
with the great plan of man’s salvation. ‘The state and tenden- 
cy of things among depraved and debased men made this ne- 
cessary. While the system of grace, as first founded, was 
more privately exerting its influence, and leading souls to heav- 
en; the state of the world required that God should turn aside 
from his great and permanent scheme of grace, and institute a 
dispensation of things, and carry on a system of providence, 
which should have for its great object, to prevent men from en- 
tirely forgetting his existence. When this object had been ac- 
complished ; when the state of the world called no more for this 
extra machinery ; it was dissolved and removed, and the ori- 
ginal system, with its primitive principles and objects, was 
brought out again into exclusive prominency and with ten-fold 
efficiency. 

This view of the genius and relations of the different dispen- 
sations, will of itself afford a solution of the remaining topic of 
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inquiry, viz. The relative importance of the different names of 
Deity, and the relation of each to the Christian dispensation.— 
The name Jenovau, is certainly not to us what it was to the 
Jew. To him, it expressed that great truth respecting God, 
which it was the grand design of his system to illustrate and en- 
force. ‘To him there was a sacredness and an importance at- 
tached to the name, which certainly well accounts for the huge 
mass of superstition which came to be connected with it.— 
And by the way, the very fact of the existence of this supersti- 
tion, confirms our doctrine of the peculiar relation of this name 
to the Jewish dispensation. It is the recognition of that con- 
nexion by ignorance and stupidity themselves ;—but it at the 
same time proves the existence of an enlightened knowledge of 
this connexion, during the better ages of that system.—Here 
also are converging testimonies strengthening each other. We 
have the whole Jewish nation, during its whole history, support- 
ing the views which have been presented. 

But to us this peculiar importance and sacredness of the name 
Jehovah have passed away with the system with which they 
were connected; and ‘30 5x, El Shaddai, the precious, name 
of God which expresses the character in which he first made 
himself known as the designer and founder of the glorious 
scheme of grace, is the name which has the first and most inti- 
mate connexion with all that we under the gospel want and 
hope for. Still the name nim, Jehovah, is not done away, any 
more than it was unknown to the patriarchs. As in reference 
to Enoch, Heb. 11: 6, so in reference to us, it may be said that 
“he that cometh to God must believe that HE IS, as well as 
that he is the rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” As 
long as THERE 1s a God, so long will the name Jehovah be one 
of his appropriate epithets ; and it may be said that every other 
name of God implies this one, as every character and attribute 
implies the existence of a subject possessing them. The name 
Jehovah, then, is still an important sacred name of God, and to 
be associated forever with the other names by which the Deity 
has made himself known. This is beautifully and strikingly 
asserted by God himself, Ex. 3: 15, immediately after declar- 
ing himself the great 375", 1AM. “ And God said moreover 
to Moses, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, 
Dita mint, Jehovah Elohim, of your fathers, the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath sent me un- 
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to you. This is my name forever, and this is my memorial 
throughout all generations.” 

There is one view too in which the name mim, Jehovah, has 
an essential, peculiar, and unchangeable importance. On ac- 
count of its peculiar character’and signification, it can never be 
appropriated to any but Him wuo ts reatty Gop; and we 
have seen that its distinctive use is to affirm real Deity of him 
to whom it is given, and to deny it of all others. This is its 
only relevancy and power. Yet it is given most plainly and 
absolutely to Christ; and that too, during the very existence 
of a dispensation, the great object of which was to maintain the 
exclusive Deity of the one living and true God. Mal. 3: 1, 
“Behold I send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way 
before me; and Jenovan whom ye seek shall suddenly come 
to his temple, even the Messenger of the covenant whom ye 
delight in.” Is. 40: 3, “The voice of him that crieth in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of Jewovan; make straight in 
the desert a highway for our God.” Jer. 23: 5, 6, “ Behold 
the days come, saith the Lord, that ! will raise unto David a 
righteous Branch, and a king shall reign and prosper, and shall 
execute judgment and justice in the land. In his days Judah 
shall be saved and Israel shall dwell safely : and this is his name 
whereby he shall be called, Jenovan our Rigureousness.” 


Art. VII. On tHe Duration or Curist’s Kinepom. 
By Henry Mills D. D. Professor of Biblical Literature in the Theol. Sem. at Auburn, N. Y. 


Tue kingdom of Christ, as mediator, is a delegated dominion; 
but it is not therefore necessarily limited in its duration. The 
rule which he maintains, as head over all to his church, could 
not be exercised without attributes truly divine. As God, he 
will ever live-—as God-man mediator he may ever live and 
reign, the glorious medium of blessings to his people, the un- 
ceasing object of their love and worship, to the eternal glory of 
the Father. That all the purposes of his government will have 
been answered on the subjection of his enemies, and his author- 
ity thenceforth cease, is not for us to determine. ‘The extent of 
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the divine purposes in raising Christ to the throne, can be known 
by us, only so far as God himself may give instruction. 

What, then, is the voice of the Scriptures on the duration of 
this kingdom? 

That Christ will abide priest forever’seems as fully declared 
as language can do it. And if eternally a priest, why not eter- 
nally a king? 

But the Scriptures do not withhold their clear testimony to 
the perpetuity of his kingdom. 

In the original promise to David, 2 Sam. 7: 16, which is 
continually alluded to in subsequent prophecies respecting the 
Messiah, God declares, “Thine house and thy kingdom shall 
be established forever before thee: thy throne shall be estab- 
lished forever.” 

Isaiah says, “ Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given, 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder; and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, ‘The 
everlasting Father, The Prince of peace. Of the increase of 
his government and peace there shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to es- 
tablish it with judgment and with justice, from henceforth even 
forever.” Is. 9: 6, 7. 

Daniel declares of the kingdom which the God of heaven 
should set up, 2: 44, that it “shall never be destroyed,”—but 
“shall stand forever,”’—and of him whom he saw in vision 
like the Son of man coming with the clouds of heaven, 7: 14, 
“There was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all people, nations, and languages should serve him : his 
dominion is an everlasting dominion which shall not pass away, 
and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” 

And if any doubt should arise in regard to the sense in which 
the terms expressive of perpetuity are to be understood in these 
prophecies of the Old Testament, the interpretation of them in 
their fullest import seems confirmed by the language of the Vew. 
Thus it is said of Jesus by the angel who announces his ap- 
proaching birth, Luke 1 : 32, 33, “ He shall be great, and shall 
be called the Son of the Highest: and the Lorp Gop shall 
give unto him the throne of his father David: and he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob forever; and of his kingdom there shall 
be no end.” 

To the Son it is said, “'I'by throne, O God, is forever and 
ever,” Heb. 1:8. Ps. 45: 6, 
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The beloved disciple seems to apprehend no termination to 
the kingdom of his Redeemer, when, in his doxology to “the 
Prince of the kings of the earth,” Rev. 1: 5, 6, we find him 
saying, “ Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God 
and his Father, to him be glory and dominion forever and ever, 
Amen.” 

Nor would it appear easy to reconcile the termination of 
Christ’s rule with the language of the heavenly host when they 
cried, Rev. 5: 12, “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to re- 
ceive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing,” while all in heaven, and on the earth, 
and under the earth, and in the sea, united in saying, “ Blessing, 
and honour, and glory, and power be unto him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb forever and ever ;” or, again, 
with what we ‘read Rev. 11: 15, “ There were great voices in 
heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lorn and of his Christ; and he shall reign 
forever and ever.” 

If it had been the special purpose of the Holy Spirit to guard 
against the idea that the victory of Christ over every enemy, and 
his judging of the world, should be followed by the resignation 
of his regal power, we can scarcely imagine how it could be 
done more fully than is actually done in the last three chapters 
of the Revelation. There we are told that after the judgment 
by him who sat on the great white throne; when death and 
hell bad delivered up the dead which were in them, and they 
were judged, every man according to their works, and death 
and hell, and whoever was not found written in the book of life, 
were cast into the lake of fire,—after there was a new heaven 
and a new earth, and the New Jerusalem had descended out of 
heaven from God,—after all this, we are told that the Lamb 
was the light of this heavenly city, and that the pure river of 
water of life proceeded out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb,—and that in this city there shall be no more curse, but 
in it shall be the throne of God, and of the Lamb. 

Christ, then, will certainly have a throne, and his dominion 
shall be a source of blessings to his people, after his victory over 
death, their last enemy, and after their admission to the man- 
sions of eternal rest.* And if any of his titles could assure us 


* Compare Eph. 1: 21. 2 Tim. 2: 12. Rey. 3: 21. 
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that this dominion will be his in quality of Mediator, none seems 
more strikingly adapted for this purpose, than his title of the 
Lamb,—the Lamb that was slain. 

Thus far the Scriptures seem united in the testimony that 
Christ, as Lord and King, shall reign forever. 

But we are told that, after all, there is one passage which ex- 
plicitly declares that Christ will relinquish his regal power; and, 
although it is acknowledged to be the only one of the kind, we 
are not, on this account, the less obliged to receive whatever it 
clearly teaches. It — therefore, to inquire into its real 
import. It is found 1 Cor. 15:24—28. 

The apostle had been just speaking of the victory which 
Christ, at his coming, shall obtain over death by the rescue of 
his people from the power of death, in their glorious resurrec- 
tion; and, having declared the fact of such deliverance, he pro- 
ceeds: “Then cometh the end, or consummation, (that glo- 
rious result to which the promises of God and the hopes of 
Christians are specially directed,) when he shall restore or re- 
establish * the kingdom to God, even the Father,—when he 
shall destroy or quell all rule, and all authority and power, i. e. 
all opposing rule, every enemy.” Here, we conceive, nothing is 
said of Christ’s mediatorial kingdom ; but the kingdom spoken 
of is the dominion which the enemies of God and of his people 
have usurped, and which Christ shall eventually restore or re- 
establish to the Father, by putting down all opposition to his 
supreme dominion. The latter part of the verse is exegetical of 
the former. 

The apostle proceeds, “For he must reign until he put all 
enemies under his feet,”—alluding to the language of the Lorp 
unto David’s Lord, Ps. 110: 1, “Sit thou at my right hand, 
until | make thine enemies thy footstool ;” see also Ps. 8: 6, 
compared with Heb. 2:8. Here, again, many have supposed 
it clearly implied that, when his enemies shall be subdued, Christ 
will cease to reign. But for such opinion we see no adequate 
ground. Christ is now reigning in the midst of his enemies, 
and they are encouraging themselves with the hope of success 
in their opposition. While controversy is sustained, the question 
is yet unsettled ; his enemies may indulge the expectation of 
destroying his kingdom. God assures the Son of eventual suc- 
cose, by declaring that he shall reign until every foe, all that 
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opposes his final triumph shall be subjected to his power. But 
why are we to conclude, when crowned with complete success, 
and because every enemy is submissive to the sceptre of bis 
mercy, or made to bow to his avenging rod, that he must cease 
to reign, i. e. that he must cease to reign from the moment 
when all his enemies are made to feel and to acknowledge his 
right and his power? Rather we should infer that no doubt 
could exist of his ruling when all opposition to his dominion 
shall cease.* 

The apostle goes on to say that ‘‘ Death the last enemy shall 
be subdued. For,” adds he, “all things he (the Father) hath 
subjected beneath his (Christ’s) feet.” He then proceeds to 
argue, “ But since it is said, [¢éay, the Scripture says,] that all 
things have been subjected, it is plain that he is excepted who 
did subject all things to him.” A delegated authority necessarily 
implies a supremacy in him who confers it. And every victory 
of Christ, in the exercise of this authority, must redound to the 
glory of the Most High. ‘To secure, and eternally to exhibit 
this glory, in his triumph over every opposition, is the great ob- 
ject of the Mediator’s reign. ‘This the apostle would teach us 
when he adds, “ But when [ozav dé] all things are actually sub- 
jected to him, even then [roze xat] the Son himself will be 
subject to him who did subject all things to him,t that God may 
be all in all” —i. e. that it may be seen and acknowledged that 
God every where, and in all events, is Supreme. 

The apostle had just taught in v. 27, as all admit, that Christ, 
in the exercise of his regal power, while subduing the enemies 
of God and of himself, is subject to him who had made him 
head over all. But if, according to the usual exegesis of this 
latter verse (28), we regard the Son as subject to the Most High, 
only in consequence of relinquishing his mediatorial kingdom,— 
we make him as Mediator to hold the supreme, not a derived 
dominion; and thus the apostle is made to contradict in this, 
what be had said in the preceding verse, and what is abundantly 
taught elsewhere. 

We therefore conclude that the language of Paul in this verse, 
both by itself, and from its connexion, gives no support to the 
opinion that Christ shall leave his throne; but teaches rather, 
that, after the reduction of every foe, he shall, as before, contin- 
ue to reign to the glory of God Supreme. 


* See Note B. + See Note C. 
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And, on a review of the whole passage, we find in it no dis- 
crepancy with those which ascribe perpetuity to the kingdom 
of Christ. We are therefore permitted still to believe, that, after 
the kingdoms of this world have become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ,—when death shall be destroyed,— 
when the judgment shall have passed, and his people shall have 
entered upon their eternal inheritance,—that be shall abide the 
source of their never-ending bliss,—shall continue Lord to the 
glory of God the Father, and, as joint occupant of his throne, 
shall reign forever and ever. 


I conclude with a version of the passage in question in accord- 
ance with the preceding exegesis : 

24 Then cometh the end, when he shall re-establish the king- 
dom to God, even the Father; when he shall subdue all [op- 
posing | rule and all authority and power: 

For he must reign until he put all enemies beneath his feet. 

The last enemy, Death, shall be destroyed : 

For he [the Father] hath [by decree] subjected all things 
beneath his feet. But since it is said that all things have been 
subjected, it is plain that he is excepted who did subject all 
things to him. 

28 But when all things shall be [actually] subjected, even then 
the Son himself shall be subjected to him who did subject all 
things to him, that God may be all in all. 


Nore A. 

The word napeadidout, which our common version renders 
“ deliver up,” has the general signification of handing or deliver- 
ing (a thing to one); and this meaning is variously modified by 
the circumstances in which the word is used. In the sense of 
returning, or handing back what had been previously received, 
no instance is adduced from the New Testament by our Lexicons, 
except this, and John 19: 30, nayvédmxe 10 mvevua, which is no 
clear example of such meaning; nor do I find any elsewhere. 
‘The general idea of the word as it continually recurs, viz. that of 
handing over or putting one in possession of a thing, would ade- 
quately serve our interpretation of the present passage. In the 
LXX, however, we have at least one example of the precise 
meaning of the word which we suppose belongs to it here, viz. of 
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restoring to one the possession of what had been withdrawn. In 
Deut. 23: 15 it is said: Ov magadw dees maida TH xvOl@ AvTOL, OS 
noootédettal Or Mae TOU xUgiOU aUTOU, “Thou shalt not restore 
unto his master the servant, who has escaped from his master unto 
thee.” 


Nore B. 


Adequate reason, we think, has been given in the text for the 
use of the phrase * “he must reign wuntz/, etc.” without supposing 
that any termination of Christ’s kingdom is designed. But if any 
are still disposed to think that the word ‘ until’ “implies such ter- 
mination, we appeal to the numerous examples where the same 
term (Heb. sz Ps. 110: 1, Gr. &yoes or Ews by which alike the Heb. 
is rendered in the LKX and New Testament) will not admit of 
any such interpretation. Among other instances are found these : 


Gen. 28: 15. God says to Jacob “I will not leave thee, until I 
have done that which I have spoken to thee of.” 

1 Sam. 15: 35. “ And Samuel came no more to see Saul, until 
the day of his death.” See also 2 Sam. 6: 23. 

Is, 22: 14. “ Surely this iniquity shall not be purged from you, 
till ye die.” 

Is. 42: 4. It is said of the Messiah, ‘‘ He shall not fail, nor be dis- 
couraged, till he have set judgment in the earth ; and the isles 
shall wait for his law.” 

Ps. 112: 8. “ His heart is established, he shall not be afraid, until 
he see his desire upon his enemies.” 

Rom. 5: 13. “ Until the law, sin was in the world.” 

1 Tim. 4:13. “ THT come, give attendance to reading.” 


See also Matt. 28: 20. 1 Cor. 4: 5. etc. etc. 


Nore C. 


Storr, to whom the writer is mainly indebted for the views ex- 
hibited on the subject of this essay, (see his Opuscula Academica, 
Vol. I. pp. 269—282,) has given a different interpretation of this 
28th verse. He regards it as exegetical of what immediately pre- 
cedes, and would render it, ‘ Since, moreover, all things have been 
subjected to him (by the Father), therefore, the Son himself also 
will be [is] subject to him who did subject all things to him, that 
thus God may be all in all.” He makes Stay and tore not ad- 
verbs of time, but the former to mark the protasis (seeing that), 
the latter, the ‘apodosis (therefore). To the particle d¢ he : assigns 
the force of ‘ moreover,’ which hardly aids-his context ; while the 
future “ the Son shall be subject” he makes a logical future. or, in 
connexion with rozé, merely inferential, “it follows that the Son 
is subject, etc.” 
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To the sentiment, which he thus derives from the verse, we can- 
not object ; for it is merely an enlargement of what is found in the 
one previous. But the view we have adopted avoids the seeming 
tautology, adds an important idea perfectly apposite to the context, 
and requires no unusual meaning or construction of words or of 
forms. 


Arr. VIII. Lirerary Notices. 
By the Editor, 


I. Cuamrouuion’s Researcues. The too early decease of this 
distinguished scholar, will not, it may be hoped, prove so fatal to 
the science which he in a manner created, viz. the study of hiero- 
glyphics, as was at first anticipated. His Grammaire Egyptienne, 
in which he has methodically developed the general principles of 
that science, and supported them by numerous examples, was hap- 
pily completed before his death, and had received the last touches 
from the author’s hand. This manuscript has recently been put 
to press, after various typographical attempts and trials to copy in 
the text itself the many citations and examples in Egyptian char- 
acters. ‘These have at length been successfully imitated, and the 
public are assured, that the execution of the work will correspond 
to its importance. It is divided into fourteen chapters, subdivided 
into sections, and these again into articles. The first chapter, 
Names, Forms, and Arrange ment of the Sacred Characters, has 
three sections and forty eight articles. ‘The work will appear in 
one volume, small folio, of about 500 pages, and will be published 
in four livraisons or numbers, at the price of 124 francs each. 

At the same time, the materials collected by Champollion during 
his residence in Egypt are in a course of preparation for the press. 
All the designs will be published, together with the autograph 
descriptions, prepared by the author himself. This great work 
will be composed of forty livraisons, text and plates ; and it is sup- 
posed that the price of the whole will not exceed 400 francs. 
The collection will be scrupulously conformed to the plan arranged 
by Champollion himself, and to his manuscripts; so that the learn- 
ed world will not long be deprived of these precious materials, 
such as the author himself left them; since there is no one who 
could, with any profit to science, take his place in a similar en- 
terprise. Journal Asiatique, Mars 1833. 

II. Crusapes. The seventh and last volume of the History 
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or tHe Crusanes, Geschichte der Kreuzziige, by WixeN, ap- 
peared at Leipsic in 1832. The tuthor commenced his researches 
on the holy wars as early as 1799, on the occasion of a prize-sub- 
ject proposed by the Academy of Sciences at Gottingen ; and the 
first volume of his History was published in 1807. This great 
work, therefore, is the fruit of more than thirty years of research 
and toil. The last volume is composed of two parts, containing 
more than 1000 pages, and is accompanied with tables, geographi- 
cal plans, indexes, etc. ‘This is now the most complete and per- 
fect history extant of the crusades. 

Ii. A Brste Arwas, consisting of twelve maps from the best 
authorities, drawn by C. F. Wermanp, and illustrated with 160 
pages of text by C. Ackermann of Jena, 4to. Weimar, 1832.—The 
maps refer to all the historical books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments; and are followed by a complete biblico-geographical lexi- 
con or index. This is said to be the first work of the kind in Ger- 
many; and if it is executed with the usual elegance and accuracy 
of the Geographical Institute in Weimar, it cannot but prove a 
most acceptable as well as important work to all biblical students. 
It is very highly spoken of and recommended by Olshausen, in the 
Preface to Vol. II of his Commentary. Price in Germany, 1} 
rix dollar, or about $1. 

IV. Copex Arocryenus Novi Trestamentt, e libris editis et 
manuscriptis etc. collectus, recensitus, notisque et prolegomenis 
illustratus 4 J. C. Tuno. Tom. I. Lips. 1832. Price 4} rth. = 
$3374. This is a new edition of the collection published by 
Fabricius, containing the various spurious gospels and apocryphal 
books of the New Testament, which were current in the primitive 
ages among the heretical sects professing to bear the Chris- 
tian name. Some of them are written in Arabic. They are all 
here reprinted, with corrections and illustrations. The work is 
to be completed in three volumes. Only the first volume has yet 
appeared, which comprises the spurious gospels, and contains 
896 pages. The second volume is announced to be published in 
1833. 

V. J. A. H. Trrrmann pe Synonymis in N. T. Liner secun- 
DUS, post mortem edidit, alia ejuasdem opuscula exegetici argumen- 
ti adjecit G. Becher. Lips. 1832. This volume contains: I. Lexi- 
ci Synonymoram N. T. Cap. XI, idque ultimum, which treats of 
several words. II. Disputatio de loco Matt. 10: 34, 35, et Luc. 
12: 49—51. UPL 1IV. De usu Particularum in N. T.—two pro- 
gramms on the use of ive, dnmwg, (ws) wars. See Theol. Stud. 
1833. p. 487. 

VI. Wersrent Nov. Tesr. Grarcem. Editio altera, cur. J. A. 
Lotze, Tom. I. Rotterodami 1831. 4to. A mere reprint of Wet- 
stein’s edition ; of which the text is useless and the prolegomena 
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exist in separate editions. The various readings are now of com- 
paratively little importance ; and the exegetical commentary, which 
at present is the most valuable part of Wetstein’s volumes, would 
seem likely to be given to the public in a form better adapted to 
general use, in the work here next announced. 

VII. Prof. Turse, of Leipsic, announced in April 1832, that 
the exegetical part of Wetstein’s N. Test. and all the remarks of 
the writers of Observationes in N. T. as Alberti, Elsner, Krebs, 
Kypke, Losner, Munthe, Raphel, etc. were to be arranged toyeth- 
er under his supervision, and published in one Corpus Observa- 
tionum philologicarum in N. 7. Such a work cannot but be ex- 
ceedingly useful to the biblical student ; we could only wish that it 
had fallen into the hands of a more judicious editor. The first 
part, containing the Gospel of Matthew, was to have been published 
in the autumn of 1832; but we have seen no notice of its appear- 
ance. 

VIII. Oxtsnausen’s Commentary on tue N. T. Vol. II. 
Konigsb. 1832.—This volume contains three parts: I. Commenta- 
ry on the Gospel of John. II. The History of our Lord’s Passion, 
according to the four Gospels. III. Commentary on the book 
of Acts—The work is to be completed in three volumes. We 
hope hereafter to make our readers better acquainted with some 
portions of this excellent Commentary. 

IX. Neanper’s History or tHe PLANTING AND ProGREss OF 
THE Cuurcn or CurRisT UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF THE APOSTLES. 
Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der christlichen Kirche 
durch die Apostel. Vol. 1. Hamb. 1832.—This is an enlargement 
of a course of lectures, which the author has been accustomed 
to deliver for several years, and which were always popular and 
largely attended. The work constitutes a rich and interesting his- 
torical commentary upon the book of Acts and the Epistles-—books 
which cannot be studied in the most profitable manner, without an 
historical survey and orderly arrangement of all the particular 
events, and periods, and characteristics of the Apostolic age. This 
is here given to us by Neander in a manner adapted for popular 
use ; while we every where perceive, that the author presents only 
the results of profound investigation and thorough acquaintance 
with his subject, thus aiming to supply also the wants of biblical stu- 
dents. In the winter of 1827—8, the Editor had the pleasure of 
attending the course of lectures referred to, in company with 
from 350 to 400 pupils of Neander;* and was so much in- 
terested, as to be at the very considerable expense of obtaining a 
manuscript copy of the course from the notes of students. It is 


* Comp. Bibl. aye I. p. 20, 21. 
Vou. II. No. 12. 97 
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therefore with high gratification, that he here finds the same mat- 
ter, in an improved form, spread before the public; and he hopes 
that God may enable him to enlarge the sphere of its usefulness, 
by presenting it to the American public in an English dress. 
The writer has undertaken the translation of the work in question ; 
and it is hoped the second volume may arrive in such season, that 
the whole work may be published during the coming winter, or ear- 
ly in the following spring. 

X. H. A. Scuorr, InvesTiGATION OF SOME IMPORTANT CHRO- 
NOLOGICAL Points 1n THE Lire or THE AposTLE Pau. Erérter- 
ung einiger wichtigen chronol. Puncte in der Lebensgeschichte des 
Ap. Paulus. Jena 1832. This is a supplement to the correspond- 
ing sections of the author’s Isagoge Historico-critica in Libros 
N. T. sacros, and enters more in detail] into the subjects in ques- 
tion. He, like Neander in the work above mentioned, assumes a 
second imprisonment of Paul at Rome,—a point of great interest 
and importance certainly, but one on which the opinions of the 
most learned and judicious writers are, and probably will ever con- 
tinue to be, divided. 

XI. Liicxe has also published, in continuation of his Commen- 
tary on the writings of John, an Inrropuction To THE Reveta- 
TION oF Joun AND TO ITs Literature. Versuch einer vollstdndig- 
en Einleitung in die Offenbarung Johannis und in die gesammte 
apokalyptische Litteratur, Bonn 1832. This is to be followed by 
a Commentary on the same book. 

XII. Henestrenrere’s Curisrovocy, Vol. II. This contains 
a commentary on the whole book of Zechariah, and on the 
Seventy Weeks of Daniel. The werk. is to be completed in a 
third volume. 

XIII. The three first chapters of Galatians have had the unu- 
sual fortune, of being subjected to critical investigation by a phi- 
lologian of no less name than Godfrey Hermann. The results he 
has given to the world in a programm entitled : Memoriam J. A. 
Ernesti d. XU Sept. solemni oratione—concelebrandam indicit G. 
Hermann. De Pauli Epistolae ad Galatas tribus primis capitibus. 
Lips. 1832. If we may judge of this work from a notice of it by 
Licke in the Theologische Studien, (Jahrg. 1833, 2tes Heft,) the 
theologians of Germany, while they are ready to welcome any sin- 
cere attempt to promote the interpretation of the Scriptures, from 
whatever quarter it may come, would yet be very much disposed, 
in the present instance, to suggest to the learned critic, Ne sutor 
ultra crepidam. Hermann speaks of the nimia theologorum diligen- 
tia in singulis prope verbis, and this is well. But how little the 
alleged impartiality of non-theologians, and the most celebrated 
classical philology, suffice‘to lay open the stores of the New Testa- 
ment, when there is not joined to them a familiar acquaintance 
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with the contents of the Bible and with Christian antiquities in 
general,—of all this the present programm is said to present a re- 
markable example. The following sentence would seem to indi- 
cate, that, whatever may be thought of the author’s Christian the- 
ology, his claims are not less limited on the score of Christian 
faith: ““Non dubitandum est, quin multo mazima pars primorum 
Christianorum, sicut hodie non pauci, Apostolici illi verius quam 
Christiani, credendo, quod facile est, quam pie casteque vivendo, 
quod difficile, Deo se probatum iri existimaverint.” 

XIV. Freyrac’s Lexicon Arapicum, Tom. II. The second 
volume of this great work is completed, and has been received. It 
was issued in two parts. 

XV. Miscecrangeous. The following works on oriental lite- 
rature are announced in the Journal Asiatique. 

1. M. Caussin de Percival fils has in press a second edition of 
his Grammaire Arabe-vulgaire, augmented with numerous re- 
marks on the dialects of Barbary. He is also occupied with a 
translation of a History of Egypt, by Ahmed Demirdashi, which 
comes down to the year 1169 of the Hegira, A.D. 1755. The his- 
tory will be continued tothe present time by means of a modern 
Chronique compiled by Abderrahman Djebréti. This will complete 
the series of oriental historical documents on Egypt, from, the con- 
quest of that country by the Sultan Selim to our days. 

2. M. Bianchi, royal secretary and interpreter of the oriental 
languages at Paris, is engaged in printing a new Grammar of the 
Turkish language. It will form a volume in large Svo, containing, 
besides the principles of grammar and syntax im very copious de- 
tail, numerous exercises selected from the best Turkish writers 
both in prose and verse. 

3. M. Garcin de Tassy has in press an Appendix to his Rudi- 
ments de la langue Hindoustani. This will contain additions to 
the Rudiments, and especially a Preface, which the author might 
better have entitled: A Memoir on the Hindustanee Language and 
Literature. The work will also contain a collection of original 
Hindustanee letters, with a translation and several fac-similes, in- 
tended to exhibit the Persian written character in India, both the 
Nastalic and Shikasta, as also the cursive Dévanagari, which the 
Hindus sometimes employ in writing the Hindustanee. 

4. M. Eugene Burnouf is about putting to press his Commentaire 
sur le Yacna, one of the liturgical books of the Parsees, with the 
Sanscrit text of the unpublished gloss Nériosengh. The first vol- 
ume is expected to appear during the present year. 

5. The Asiatic Society of Paris published in 1828 an Essai sur 
le Pali, or sacred language of the Peninsula beyond the Ganges, 
with six lithographic plates, and notices of Pali MSS. in the Royal 
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Library ; by E. Burnouf and Ch. Lassen. 8vo. Price 12 francs. 
Also Observations on the same work, by E. Burnouf. 34 francs. 

The following works, among many others, are announced in the 
Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung of Halle: 

6. A new edition of Kirsch’s Chrestomathia Syriaca is in the 
course of publication, revised and enlarged by Prof. Bernstein of 
Breslau. 

7 ‘“‘ Nippon, or Archives for the description of Japan and the 
neighbouring islands and countries,” by P. F. von Siepotp. In 
this work, the energetic and persevering Siebold is preparing to give 
to the werld the results of his inquiries and observations, made 
during a residence of seven years in Japan. The public have 
already had occasional notices of him; and it is known, that he 
came into more intimate relations with that singular people, than 
any preceding traveller. ‘The work is to consist of a series of 
papers; in which all-his personal adventures and observations will 
be interwoven. It promises to lay open a new page in the history 
of nations and of mankind. 
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tremity, 624, 647—country a-| 
round etc. 624 sq. 

Degrees, Psalms of, 507. 

De Weite’s Introduction to the 
Psalms, 445 sq. | 

Dhourra or Durra, what, 402. 

Divinity of the Messiah, see Mes- 
siah. 

Djeuhari, his Arabie Lexicon, 29. 

Duration of Christ’s kingdom, 748. 

Edom, see Idumea. 

Egyptian language and monu- | 
ments, 34, 35, 755. | 

Elath, 275. 

Eldjy, an Arabic village, 423. | 

} 


Ethiopic language and literature, 
33. 


of the eyes, by Dr Reynolds, 
519—diseases of the eyes prev- 
alent, 522—studious course of 
life not necessarily hurtful to 
the eyes, 522—not the use, but 
the abuse of them hurtful, 524. 
—I. Proper adjustment of the 
light, 525—the eyes should not 
be exposed to sudden alterna- 
tions, 525—cases in point, 527 
—precautions against sudden 
changes from weak to strong 
light, 528—the study should be 
well lighted, 529, 530—light in 
the room should be equally dis- 
tributed, 531—proper quantity 
of light at evening, 533—com- 
mon lamps and candles bad, 533 
—argand reading lamp best, but 
without shade, 530, 534—the 
wearing of shades not recom- 
mended, 534—reading by twi- 
light fatal to the eyes, as also 
looking at the bright moon or 
at lightning, 535—so too read- 
ing by aside light, 536—other 
bad habits, 537, 538.—II. The 
eyes may be best used in the 
morning, 538—but not after a 
full meal, 539—nor must they 
be strained by artificial lights, 
ete. 540.—II]. Sympathy of the 
eye with other organs and parts 
of the body, 541—hence free 
air and exercise necessary to a 
healthy state of the eyes, 542— 
so too a.free circulation of the 
blood and a free state of the 
bowels, 543—also strict tempe- 
rance, 544—and a due propor- 
tion of sleep,545.—IV. The eyes 
must have a proper degree of 
use or action, 546—too much 
use to be avoided, 547—Signs 
of undue use, 549—means of 
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restoring eyes already affected, 

550—cold water the best reme- 

dy, 551—black eyes supposed | 
to be more exposed to disease 

than others, 552—V. Bad hab- 

its to be avoided, as rubbing or | 
pressing the eyes, 553—expos- | 
ure to wind, or reading in a re- | 
cumbent posture, 554—to ear- 
ly use after sickness, 554—ex- 
amining very minute objects, 
555—use of green glasses bad, 
555—use of tobacco, 556—use | 
of eye-waters, 557—these almost | 
always prejudicial, 557—famous | 
Paris collyrium, 558.—VI. Con- 
formation of the eye to the dis- | 
tance of objects, 559—long and | 
short sightedness, 559—use of | 
spectacles to be recommended, | 
560—signs of long sightedness, | 
561—great care to be used in| 
selecting spectacles, 562—-signs | 
of short sightedness, 562 sq.— | 
Great, but unfounded complaint 
of Greek and Hebrew type, 564 
sq.—suggestions in respect to 
these studies, 564, 566. 

Jzion- Geber, 275. 





| 


F. 

Faith and Works, Paul and James 
reconciled, 189 sq.—the alleged 
discrepancy affects also Christ, 
193—his mode of teaching a- | 
dapted to different classes of 
hearers, 194 sq.—Paul’s view 
of faith and works, 196—good 
works, how used and regarded, 
203—works of law, 207—only 
one point of difference between 
Paul and James, 
taught his view considerately, 
209—which wrote first ? 212.— | 
Former views as to their discre- 
pancy, 217—James wrote for | 


208—each 
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Judaizing Christians, 224—Paul 
and James co-operated to one 
end, 225—-examples of the like 
spirit, Peter Waldo, 227—John 
Huss, 227—Luther, 227. 

Firuzabadi, his Arabic Lexicon, or 
Kamoos, 29. 

Flati’s Commentaries, 160. 


| Freytag’s Arabic Lexicon, 31, 759. 


G. 


| Gebalene, 271, 406. 


Geez language, 33. 

Gemara, the, 26. 

Gerasa, see Jerrash. 

Gesenius on Heb. Lexicography, 
1 sq.—his Lexicon, 391. 

Gharendel, Wady, 441. 

Ghor, El, 248, 441, 443. 

Giggeius, his Arabic Lexicon, 30. 

Gilboa, mountains of, 248. 

Godhead of the Messiah in the Old 
Testament, see Messiah. 

Goethe, extract from, on Plato and 
Aristotle, 687. 

Golius, his Arabic Lexicon, etc. 
30. 

Graeca Veneta, 9. 

Grammars of the Syriac, 21— 
Chaldee, 21—Samaritan, 22— 
Arabic, 32—Vulgar Arabic, 759 
—Ethiopic, 33—Persian, 35— 
Turkish 759—Egyptian, 35. 


H. 

Hamasa, the, 28. 

Hamyaric dialect, see Arabic Lan- 
guage. 

Haouran, see Aaron. 

Hebrew Philology and Lexicogra- 
phy, sources of, 1 sq.—three- 
fold, 2—Usus Loquendi of Old 
Testament, 3—aids for this,.4 
—Traditional knowledge of the 
Hebrew, 5—in Versions, .7— 
use aud value of these, 9 sq.— 
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Syria Sobal, 269—cities and 
towns, 271 sq.—Petra, 278— 
Burckhardt’s journey, 394— 
Legh’s do. 614. 

Indian literature, ete. see Sanscrit. 

Interpretation of Matt. 5: 3—5, see 
Interpreters and Sermon on the 


in Lexicons, 12—in Commen- | 
taries, 14—Kindred Languages, | 
15—Aramaean dialects, 16—| 
Syriac, 17—Chaldee, 21—Sa- 
maritan, 22—Zabian, 23—Pal- 
myrene, 24—Phenician, 24— 
Talmudic, 25—Rabbinic, 27—| 
Arabic, 27—Ethiopic, 33—E-| Mount. 
gyptian, 34—Persian, 35.—Re- | ————. of Josh. 10: 12—15, see 
marks on the proper use of, Sun and Moon. 
these dialects, 36—by whom) of Ex. 6: 2, 3, see Jeho- 
best used, 39.—Plan of lexico-| vah. 
graphical labours of Gesenius, | Interpreters of the N. T. want of 
39. | agreement among, 684 sq.—a 
Hebron, account of, 620. | great cause of disquiet, 684— 
Hengsienberg, on the Godhead of | the discrepancy not always real 
the Messiah, 652 sq.—on the| and contradictory, so that one 
standing still of the Sun and! does not exclude the others, 685 
Moon, 721 sq.—his Christology,| —two tendencies in exegesis, 
Vol. If, 758. | one rich and spirited, the other 
Hesbon, visit to, 650. | cold and abstract, 686 sq.—ex- 
Hieroglyphics, see Champollion. | tract from Goethe on Plato and 
Hindostan, conquest of, from the| Aristotle, 687—examples of the 
north, 718.—Language, 759. latter tendency, 689—of the for- 
Hor, Mount, 283, 640. mer, 689, 690.—Critique on Matt. 
Hot Springs at Callirhoé, visit to,; 5: 3—5, as an example of the 
648. } above positions, 691 sq. 
Husks, 402. 
Huss, John, his example, 227. J. 
| 
| James reconciled with Paul, see 
"aith. 
Idumea, historical sketches of, 247 | Jarchi, his Commentary, etc. 14. 
sq.—general situation and ex- | Jauhari, see Djauhari. 
tent, 248—names, settlement, | Jehovah, import of the name, Ex. 
and early history, 250—subse-' 6: 2, 3, page 730 sq.—different 
quent history, 256 sq.—name views, 73l1—vowels uncertain, 
Idumea used in a wider sense,| 732—sources of evidence for 


I. 


260—successors of the Idume- 
ans, 262—Nabatheans, 262— 
Kedarenes, 263—country called 
Arabia Petraea, 264—kings of 
Arabia, mostly called Aretas, 264 
8q.—subdued under Trajan, 267 
—called Palaestina Tertia, 268 
—afterwards Arabia Tertia and 


the signification, 783—express- 
es the real existence of God, in 
opposition to false gods, 733— 
this view supported by the ety- 
mology, 733, 734—and by con- 
stant reference in the Bible, 734 
—by the theocracy, and the Mo- 
saic dispensation, 735 sq.—by 
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God’s dealings with the Israel- 
ites, etc. 737—this meaning il-| 
lustrated from Ex.3: 14, p.739— 
meaning of Ex. 6: 3, p. 740—use 
of Jehovah, 741—used alone in 
Genesis only once, 742—use in 
Job, 742—a sense in which God | 
was not known to the patriarchs 
as Jehovah, 742—bearing of all | 
this on ‘the characters of the| 
different dispensations, 744. | 


Meaning of 70 bls. , 745—pe- 


culiar importance of the name 
Jehovah has ceased, so far as it 
regarded the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, 747—but remains in so < 

} 


as it is applied to Christ, 748. 
Jerrasch, ruins of, the ancient Ge- 

rasa, 651, 
Jordan, excursion of the pilgrims 


to, 616. 


K. 

Kamoos, an Arabic lexicon, 29. 

Karrak, see Kerek. 

Kedarenes, 263. 

Kerek, as a fortress, 270—its an- 
cient name and character, 285— 
described by Seetzen, 286—by 
Burckhardt, 394 sq.—by Legh, 
627. 

Khanzyre, 403, 643. 

Kimchi, D. his lexicon and com- | 
mentary, 14. 

Kindred Languages of the Hebrew, | 
see Hebrew. 

Kingdom of Christ, its duration, 748. | 

Kir, Kir Moab, 285. 

Kopitar, M. Letter on the Slavic 
Versions, 186. | 

Kuinoel’s Commentary, its charac- 
ter, 153 sq. 689, 690. 


L. 


Leben or Lebbin, an Arab dish, 420, | 
620, 629. 
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Legh, Mr. and his companions, 
fruitless attempt to reach Wady 
Mousa, 615—excursion to the 
Jordan, 616—account of the 
subsequent journey, 618 sq. 

Lericons, of the Hebrew, 12 
Syriac, 19, 20—Chaldee, 
Samaritan, 22—Talmudic, 26— 
Arabic, 29 sq.—Ethiopiec, 33— 
Persian, 35—- Egyptian, 35.—Plan 
of Gesenius’s Lexicons, 39—his 
Manual Heb. Lat. Lexicon, 391. 

Indolf’s Ethiopic Grammar, Lex- 
icon, ete. 33. 

Luther, as a reformer, 227. 


sq.— 
22— 


M. 


Maan and Maon, 277, 438. 


Mahdbharata, 712. 


Maltese dialect and literature, 32. 

Manu, or Menu, his institutes, 712. 

Meninsky, his Arabic, Turkish, and 
Persian Lexicon, 30. 

Messiah, his Godhead as taught in 
the O. T. 652 sq.—views of in- 
terpreters, 653—-union of divine 
and human nature, passages 
cited, 653 sq.—how compatible 
with the unity of God ? 655— 
the Angel of Jehovah is Jeho- 
vah and yet distinct from him, 
656 sq.—different hypotheses to 
explain the facts, 662, 669, 670 
—arguments against them all, 
671—reference to the Persian 
views, 672—to Jewish tradition, 
the Metatron, 672—origin and 
meaning of this name, 672— 
Shechinah, 674— identity of the 
Metatron and angel of Jehovah, 
678, 679—Angel of Jehovah the 
Mediator of the N. T. 681—ad- 
vantage of the N. T. doctrine 
above the Old, 682—duration 
of the Messiah’s kingdom, 748. 
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Metatron, 672. See Messiah. 

Mishna, the, 25, 187. 

Moallakat, Arabic poems, editions 
of, 28. 


cursus, 100—the first sin, 102 
—progressive deterioration of 
mankind, 108—grace, 112—re- 
demption, 114—Christ a teach- 
Modjeb, the Arnon, 647. er, 115.—Death of Pelagius,129. 
Mons Regaiis, 269, 283, 419. See Augustine. 
Music of the Hebrews, 512 sq. See | Persian language and literature, 
Psalms, 35—grammars and lexicons, 35 
N —dialects, 35—mythology, 672. 
4 | Petra, the capital of Idumea, no- 
Nabatheans, 262—their history,| tices of, 278 sq. 639. See Wady 
263 sq. Mousa. 
Ndalus, an episode in Sanscrit, 712. | Phenician dialect and literature, 24. 
Names of Jews often double, 13. | Philology a science of observation, 
Neander, biographical sketch of,| 721. 
66 sq.—parallel between Au- | Philosophy of religion, what, 230 
gustine and Pelagius, 74 sq.—| sq. 240. 
conciliation of James and Paul, | Plato described by Goethe, 687. 
220 sq.—his Hist. of the Church | Poetry, Hebrew, see Psalms. 
during the Apostolic Age, 70, | Prepositions with Greek verbs in 
757. | New Testament, 45—connected 
Vebo, mount 648. with verbs in a threefold man- 
/Veumann, Asiatische Studien, on ner, 48—their force twofold, 54 
China ete. 188. —relation of time and place, 
55—verbs compounded with 
O. two or more prepositions, 60— 
modes of apprehension, 63. 
Olshausen’s Commentary, 151,161. | Psalms, Introductiow’ to, 445— 
757. poetical character and contents 
Owen on Hebrews, 177. essentially lyric, 446—classifica- 
tion, 448—origin and cultivation 
P. of Hebrew poetry, 450—schools 
of the prophets, 453—David and 
his cotemporaries, 455—authors 
of the Psalms, 456 sq.—original 
and imitative, earlier and later 
character, 460—collection and 
arrangement, 463—five books 
465.—Titles of the Psalms, 467 
—arguments for and ‘against 
their authenticity, 467 sq.—in- 
scriptions, 470 sq.—Rhythm and 


Pagninus, his Heb. lexicon, 14. 

Palaestina Tertia, etc. 268, 408. 

Palmyrene dialect, 24. 

Parched corn or grain, 643. 

Paul reconciled with James, see 
Faith. 

Pelagius, sketch of his life and 
character, 74—formation and 
development of his system, 78 


sq.—characteristics of it, 838— 
his views de libero arbitrio, 95— 
on the origin of evil, 97—rela- 
tion of the world to God, con- 


music of the Psalms, 478—his- 
torical view, 479 sq.—probably 
no metre, 489, 491—exposition 
of Hebrew rhythm, 492 sq.— 
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Parallelism, 494 sq.—alphabetic 
Psalms, 504—Psalms of de- 


grees, 407.—Power of the ac- | 

cents, 511—Hebrew music, 512 

—the Psalms sung by choirs, 

513.—Historical interpretati 

513.—Historical interpretation, 

514—exegetical helps, 516 sq. | 
Puranas, 712. 


Q. 


Quails of the Israelites, found at | 
present, 411. 


R. 


Rabbinic dialect, 27. 

Rédmdyana, 712. 

Regeneration, principle of, 237—a 
fact, 244. 

Rosenmueller’s Commentary on the | 
New Testament, 151. 

Scholiain V. T. et in Com- | 

pend. red. 187. 


S 


We 


| 
Saadiass Gaon, his Arabic version, | 
} 


* 8—his lexicon, 12. 
Samaritan language ani litera- | 
ture, 22—Version, 8, 10. 
Sanscrit language and literature, | 
707 sq.—the study of it first | 
introduced into Europe by! 
M. Chézy, 708— its affinity with 
the languages of Europe, 709 
—how to be accounted for? 
709— inducements for prosecut- | 
ing it, 710.—Literature of India, | 
the Vedas, 711—epic poems, | 
712—the Puranas, 712—sys- | 
tem of law, institutes of Manu, | 
712—philosophy, its character, 
713—poetry, 714—absence of 
history, 714—may yet in part 
be recovered, 716—different 
epochs known, 716—traces in 
the ancient dialects, 717—hy- 
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pothesis of the conquest of Hin- 
dostan from the north, 718— 
labours still to be achieved in 
prosecuting the Sanserit, 719— 
the study.of mere words use- 
less, 721——the study of language 
a science of observation, 721. 

Saracens, origin of the name, 268. 

Seetzen, sketch of his travels, 444. 

Seir, Mount, 250, 415. 

Sela, see Petra, 278. 

Septuagint Version, 6, 9. 

Sermon on the Mount, critique on 
v. 3, p. GOl—v. 4, p. 697—v. 5; 
p. 699—meaning of “to inherit 
the earth,” 705 sq. 

Shechinah, 674. See Messiah. 

Shemitish languages, see Hebrew. 

Shobak, 269, 283, 419, 682. 

Slavic Bibles, 186. 

Spectacles, proper use of recom- 
mended, 560 sq. See Eyes.— 
Green spectacles to be avoided, 
555. 

Sun and Moon, the standing still 
of, Josh. 10: 12 sq. 721 sq.— 
different views taken, 723 sq.— 
objections to some of these, 725 
—the passage is a quotation 
from an ancient poet, 726— 
general view of it, 728. 

Syria Sobal, 269. 

Syriac language, 17— its litera- 
ture, 17—whether now spoken ? 
17—printed books, 18—native 
and other Lexicons, 19, 20— 
Grammars, 21—Version, 7, 10. 


» 

Tafyle, 408. 

Talmud and Talmudic dialect, 25 
—literature, 25, 26—lexicons, 
26. 

Tanchum, his Rabb. commentary, 
15—his lexicon, 26. 
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Targums, 7, 8, 10, | ‘and Mangles, 426;sq.—by Mr 

Teman, 253, 275. | Legh, 638 sq. 

Tholuck on Romans etc. 160, 188 Waldo, Peter, his example, 227. 
—Critique on Matt. 5: 3—5, p. Wilken’s History of the Crusades 
684 sq. completed, 755. 

Titles of the Psalms, see’ Psalms. Willmett’s Arabic Lexicon, 31. 

Titiman J. 4. H. on the force of Wetstein’s Nov. Test. Graecum, 
Greek prepositions in composi-| new edition of, 756. 
tion, 45—his death, 45. Words, the study of them alone 

Troglodytes, 250. useless, 721. 

Tromm’s Concordance, 9. Works, see Faith. 


¥. Z. 
Vedas, 711. | Zabian language and literature, 
w 23—printed books, 23. 
— | Zend diale ct, resembles the San- - 
Wady Mousa, i. q. Petra, 283, 433 serit, 717. 
—description of its ruins by Zend-Avesta, publication of, 35. 
Burckhardt, 423 sq.—by Irby | Zoar, site and present state, 272. 








